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A Million Brick A Month 


What This Capacity 
Means TofThe R@&lroads 


(O DEQUATE supph¢ +r sizes of Arch GO) 
0) Brick are always on you are served by © 
the American Arch Company. 

No anxiety over size, quantity or quality. ‘This is a 
big relief to the busy storekeeper and master mechanic. 

Volume makes it possible. 

American Arch Company carries stocks both on the 
railroads and at manufacturing plants which permits 
a splendid control of distribution. 

A shortage of material on the railroad due to trans- 
ference of locomotives or some other cause can be rem- 
edied quickly by an immediate shipment from stock. 

And the brick will be the most econemical it is pos- 
sible for experienced ceramists and combustion engi- 
neers to produce. 
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Sound Ties For Sound Track Structures 


HE railroad track structure is founded on crossties. They not only 

support the rails but must hold them to gage. It is important there- 
fore that these foundation members be suitable in size, soundness, durabil- 
ity and strength. 


Only sound, full size, mechanically strong ties, well preserved against decay 
should be used. 


[f undersize or unsound ties are accepted, so doing handicaps roadmasters 
and track supervisors in their efforts to maintain a sound track structure 
and do it economically. 


[Insist on good ties at all times. You can get them at /nternational plants. 
Every International tie is sound, full size, well seasoned and scientifically 
treated. They last in the track. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
General Office—Galveston, Texas 
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month maintenance program. 


Written orders can be reduced. 


G. J. Melms, consulting engineer, Paris, 
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Oxweld Railroad Service 


An individual service for 


each individual road 


Oxweld Railroad Service is not an inflexible or 
standard service. It is adapted and modified to meet 
the needs of each individual road that employs it. 

It is equipped to render such service because, 
during its 14 years of life, it has built up an organization 
of more than 200 men—engineers, welding experts, 
mechanics and other specialists. This staff has vitalized 
the resources and experience of the organization into 
a real force for railroad progress. 

That is why a majority of the locomotives, cars 
and tracks in the country are served by Oxweld Rail- 
road Service. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 








Unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation 
New York City: 

Carbide and Carbon 

Building 
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A Return to Force? 


Nosopy profits from a railroad strike—the em- 
ployees, the owners and the public all suffer. This 
is quite generally admitted by all concerned. Consider- 
ing the spirit in which the Watson-ParkemAct was 
accepted by the labor tinions and the railroad manage- 
ments is it not strange that the trainmen and con- 
ductors in the southeast are taking a strike vote to 
reinforce their negotiations for an increase in wages? 
On what possible basis can such action be justified ? 


Signals Save 30 Minutes on 95 Miles 


HE criticism is often advanced that the savings pro- 

duced by automatic signals are too intangible. There- 
fore, a report received recently from a railroad officer 
may be offered as specific evidence of the benefits, stated 
in terms grasped readily. A part of this report men- 
tions a 95-mile installation of automatic signals com- 
pleted last summer on which a check shows that almost 
every freight train run over the territory saves from 
30 minutes to three hours as compared with the time 
that was required under the Manual block system, not- 
withstanding that the manual block rules provided for a 
permissive movement of following freight trains and 
that trains of all classes were permitted to proceed in 
the same direction by manual block signals whose indi- 
cations superseded time-table superiority. 


Does the Rebuilt Locomotive Pay? 
THE rebuilding of obsolete motive power to adapt it 

for modern service requirements is a highly de- 
sirable objective, but anticipated economies may not 
always result unless every phase of the reconstruction 
program is worked out with the greatest care and pos- 
sible difficulties anticipated. An example of what may 
be encountered is afforded by the case of a locomotive 
to which superheat was applied and certain other changes 
made, affording a net increase of three per cent in trac- 
tive effort. A study of the service of this rebuilt loco- 
motive showed that its cost of maintenance increased at 
once from 27.3 to 40.3 cents per mile, or nearly 48 per 
cent, because the greater sustained tractive effort caused 
excessive wear of the driving and running gear and 
prevented getting the desired mileage between driving 
box and rod bushing renewals. If the ratio jof heating 
surface to grate area is high in the old Jocomotive, in- 
dicating a probable excessive combustion rate and poor 
fuel efficiency, this and many other factors are problems 
which the mechanical department must face in deciding 
what locomotives it will pay to rebuild. 


Protecting the Employee's 
Pay Check 


ONCERNS which buy up assignments. of workers’ 

pay checks at a considerable discount afte reported 
to be doing thriving business among railroad men in the 
vicinity of New York. A discount of-10 per cent for a 
ten-day advance is said not to be uncommon which means 
an interest rate of one per cent per day. A large philan- 
thropic organization which has intérested itself in the 
case, along with a railroad: the employees of which are 
involved, is unkind enough to these credit concerns to 
view this rate as somewhat extortionate and is inclined 
to see whether such operations cannot be stopped by law. 
The fact remains, however, that some of the employees, 
at least, would not seek these loans if they were not 
needed, and what modest-salaried man may not occasion- 
ally meet an emergency where he is badly in need of 
ready cash? Is not the real answer an extension of 
mutual thrift and loan societies among the employees. 
aided by the friendly co-operation of their employers? 
And what time, National Thrift Week, could be more 
appropriate for initiating greater effort toward this end ? 


The Decline in Passenger Business 


HILE there was a large increase in railway freight 

business in 1926, passenger business again de- 
clined. The decline was only about one per cent, how- 
ever, indicating that finally it has almost stopped. There 
was, as im every year since 1921, an increase in travel in 
sleeping and parlor cars, the. entire decline continuing 
to be in travel in day coaches. Total railway passenger 
business was almost exactly the same as it was 12 years 
before—in 1914. In the first six years of this period it 
increased until it reached its maximum in 1920. In the 
second six years there was lost all the gain that was 
made in the first half of the period. The decrease since 
1920 caused the railways to get about $340,000,000 less 
earnings from their passenger business in 1926 than 
they would have got if the traffic had been as large as 
in 1920. The declines in passenger business in different 


\parts of the country have presented almost as sharp 


ontrasts as the increases in freight business. The 

sses have been due to motor competition, and chiefly 
t@ the increased use of private automobiles. It might 
b@. assumed that they have been relatively the largest in 
the densely populated eastern territory, but this is not 
the case. The decline in eastern territory in the number 
of passengers carried one mile from 1920 to 1926 was 15 
per cent; in southern territory, 21 per cent, and in 
western territory, 3714 per cent. Last year there was a 
small increase in eastern territory, a small decline in the 
south, and a still larger decline in the west. The ex- 
planation seems to be that in densely populated areas 
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the increase in the number of automobiles has been so 
great in proportion to the capacity of the roads an 

streets that many highways have become exceSsively con- 
gested, while in the south and west there continues to 
be less highway congestion and a consequent continuing 
increase in the use of motor vehicles for trips that other- 


wise would be made by train. 


The Significance of Per Diem 
YTRANGE 


have little or n 


as it may seem, many freight train crews 
knowledge of per diem: Most of 
them have heard the term, but their ideas of its mean- 
ing are extremely vague This has been found to be 
true by direct questioning of crews on various railroads 
in different parts of the country. This is not the fault 
of the men. It is the duty of the management to im- 
part knowledge of this kind. It is a mistake to assume 
that because most officers have a very clear idea of how 
and why per diem charges are assessed, the men pos- 
sess the same knowledge. It is also fallacious to believe 
that it doesn’t matter whether freight train crews know 
anything about per diem. If,a transfer crew knows 
that by delivering a cut of 50 cars to a connecting line 
before midnight it can save $50 for its own railroad it 
is an unusual crew that will not make an effort to de- 
liver that cut. Operating department employees should 
be given every opportunity to acquire more railroad 
knowledge. They should be encouraged to assimilate as 
much of this knowledge as they care to and be given 
facilities for doing so. If the men have a clear idea of 
what it is all about, there is sure to be an increase in 


A 


operating efficiency 


lt Can Be Done 


4! THOUGH railroads have used creosoted timbers 
a in wooden bridges for many years, the manner of 
their erection deviated but little until recently from the 
customs developed in the building of bridges of un- 
treated timber Piles were chamfered to fit caps, 
stringers were sized and ties were dapped, with the re- 
sult that untreated or less thoroughly treated por- 
tions of the timbers were exposed to decay. Those 
roads which had treated timbers for the longest time 
had learned by experience that this practice in erection 
was responsible for a marked reduction in the service 
life which they had anticipated as the result of timber 
preservation, and in consequence established rules de- 
signed to eliminate unnecessary cutting of treated tim- 
ber and to effect some measure of protection for the 
untreated wood exposed by such cutting as could not be 
avoided in the field. During the last five or six years 
certain roads had the courage to depart entirely from 
the established customs of bridge carpentry, and ar- 
ranged to frame. timbers in advance of treatment. There 
were those that declared that this entailed complications 
which would require an excessive expenditure for 
measurements, drawings, marking diagrams, etc. How- 
ever, the practicability of this plan has been definitely 
proved ahd many railroads are now following it. The 
road has found that the sim- 
floor timbers for steel 


the 


bridge department of one 


ple st 


procedure in ordering 


bridges is to send the steel plans to the creosoting plant 
and depend entirely on the force at the plant to develop 
the framing diagram, details and marking system neces- 
sary for the pre-framing of the timbers to fit the bridge. 
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Intuition and Fretght_Rates 


Mert 


or less newspaper ridicule was caused some 


years ago by a remark of a railroad traffic 
officer on the witness stand that “intuition” played 
some part in the making of freight rates. Ap- 


parently something of the same kind enters into the 
process of the re-making of freight rates by commis- 
sions. The Interstate Commerce Commission has just 
ground out of its busy mill a decision to the effect that 
“wheels, with propeller blades, used to direct attention 
by their revolutions to advertising matter on sign- 
boards” are entitled under the analogy rule to the third- 
class rating provided for wind-mill parts. The carriers 
had contended that they should be rated first-class, as 
sheet-steel or sheet-iron ware, or as wooden wheels, but 
the commission finds that they are not sheet-iron and 
sheet-steel ware nor wooden wheels, within the meaning 
of the classification descriptions. Neither, it said “can 
they be said to be windmill parts within the literal and 
strict application of the classification, inasmuch as they 
do not generate power in accordance with the usual 
function of a windmill,” but in the absence of a specific 
rating it was decided that they are more analogous to 
the latter. 


Taste in Passenger Car Decoration 


ELDOM, if ever, are any two persons so similarly 

constituted that some of the things that give pleasure 
to one are not at least mildly displeasing to the other. 
As highly personal and individual as is this matter of 
taste, however, there are certain well defined principles 
of good taste, the observance of which leads to a mini- 
mum of displeasure and a maximum of pleasure for all 
individuals, irrespective of their own personal prefer- 
ences within the bounds of these principles or, indeed, 
of their knowledge that such principles exist. These 
principles are the basis of the fine arts. If, then, the 
most effective use of the possibilities of producing 
favorable effects on its patrons with the interior decora- 
tions of its passenger cars is to be made by a railroad, 
is it not a mistake to leave the interior decoration of 
this equipment in the hands of the designer and engi- 
neer? While thoroughly competent in the more defi- 
nitely utilitarian arts of structural and mechanical de- 
sign, he is not by training expert in the selection and 
combination of line, proportion and color for producing 
the more intangible but not the less important results 
which flow from the good or bad effects of these selec- 
tions on the minds of travelers. Is this not a task call- 
ing for the exercise of the expert knowledge of the pro- 
fessional interior decorator ? 


Terminal Operation a Changing Science 


NE of the most valuable attributes a terminal super- 

intendent can have is adaptability. Doing things 
today in the same manner in which they were done yes- 
terday will not suffice. ._Each new day brings its prob- 
lems in the way of changed density of ttafhc, different 
weather conditions, a variation in the nuniber ‘of cars 
to be iced, and a dozen and one other things. All of 
these require new methods if the cars are to be handled 
through the terminal with maximum efficiency. An 
empty yard is no longer a sign of slack business ; rather, 
it is an indication of terminal efficiency. Revenue cars 
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under load should not be permitted to stand anywhere 
for long periods, and least of all in a yard. Modern 
terminal operations have kept pace with the general im- 
provement of operating efficiency. - New facilities and 
improvements have had a great deal to do with this. 
\ factor that should not be overlooked, however, is 
the matter of time leaks. A switching crew’s tour of 
duty consists of only 480 minutes. From this must be 
deducted 20 minutes for lunch, 10 to 15 minutes for 
getting the crew in to avoid overtime and an occasional 
delay in getting the switch engine from the engine- 
house. Switch engines cost from $10 an hour up to 
operate. This is 16-2/3 cents a minute. Six minutes 
saved means a dollar saved. Unless the supervisory 
force is very careful the wasted minutes amount to an 
alarming ‘figure. In a large terminal the elimination of 
time leaks means a large saving ; even in a small terminal 
the saving is very much worth while. 


7 ~ ‘ 
What Employees Should 
Receive Training? 
RATHER capable mechanic who recently left the 
service of a large and well-organized public 
utility corporation was heard to remark that with this 
company everything was so systematized that he had no 
chance to use his brains at all. Every motion he could 
possibly make, every job which he could be called upon 
to do was described in every detail in the company’s 
manual, which he had to learn by heart and follow to the 
letter 

It is doubtful if the same criticism could be made 
of most railroads. Rather, some would say, if they 
err at all, it is mm the direction of not giving their em- 
ployees sufficient instruction rather than in overdosing 
them with it. As a matter of fact, is it not likely that 
a major movement in the direction of employee educa- 
cation could be undertaken with the promise of bringing 
rich rewards in more efficient service? . Such educational 
efforts as are being exerted are, generally speaking, pro- 
ductive of much good—apprentice training, the proceed- 
ings of the associations, railway club discussions, 
foremen’s clubs, etc. 

But if systematic study and discussion is good for 
certain departments, certain localities and certain ranks 
of employees, why not for all? Could not the yard clerk 
or the beginner in train service profit as well by some 
formal courses of instruction as the apprentice in the 
shop? 

The British railways have gone a long way in 
stimulating study both by employees’ clubs and in night 
school classes. Co-ordinate with the educational activi- 
ties on the several railways the professional society, the 
Institute of Transport, stands ready to honor with its 
various grades of membership those who show pro- 
ficiency in the formal courses which it outlines. 

Study .can never. take the place of experience. It 
serves rather as a complement to such experience—but 
an extremely valuable complement it is, systematizing 
experience and making available to everyone the lessons 
which experience teaches. Formal study for the younger 
railroad men is of particular importance aside from the 
mere facts which they will learn thereby; it imparts the 
habit of study and inquiry. Persons who have to make 
decisions where economic questions are raised need this 
studious point of view—else they may arrive at errone- 
ous and costly decisions through emotional bias. Habits 
of study inculcated in young railroad men today will 
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mean good material from which future officers can be 
selected. And upon the character of its officers the 
whole railway industry depends. , 


Half-Way Measures 
Will Not Suffice 


LTHOUGH advancement in the administration of 

track maintenance during the last two decades has 
not been marked by anything that savors of the spec- 
tacular, commendable progress has been made. Im- 
proved practices and more careful planning and allot- 
ment of appropriations for maintenance have had a 
definite part in the growing efficiency of railway trans- 
portation. Much of this advance can be ascribed to 
better administration, for, regardless of the particular 
form of organization, most roads have provided in some 
way for system supervision of maintenance of way work 
by a department or staff officer who has been trained in 
maintenance of way and who devotes his entire attention 
to this one phase of railway operation. 

There are good reasons for the adoption of this plan. 
Operating vice-presidents and general managers have 
come to realize that maintenance of way has developed 
a technique of its own which one cannot master in its 
entirety without years of experience in actual field work. 
They have learned that sound decisions in the appropria- 
tions for labor, allotments of material and distribution 
of work equipment to the several districts, divisions and 
sub-divisions demand a more thorough knowledge of 
conditions and requirements on all parts of the system 
than can be acquired by a system officer unless he de- 
votes his entire time to this one branch of the service. 
Further than this, it has been found necessary to assign 
the duty of keeping informed on current developments 
in this field, to someone who is qualified to judge of 
their merits and is capable of taking the best practicable 
advantage of them. 

There is, however, a wide disparity in the results ob- 
tained in pursuance of this general policy, not only as 
between roads but also as between different: parts of 
maintenance of-way on individual roads. Some roads 
have effected outstanding improvements in the adminis- 
tration of the entire department. Others excel in certain 
operations. There are also wide variations in the pro- 
portionate expenditures of different roads for the 
supervision of maintenance of way, for while most man- 
agements now appreciate the necessity for system super- 
vision, not all have realized that this supervision cannot 
be made effective with a limited staff. One road, for 
example, in. conforming with the prevailing movement 
for a greater discrimination in the distribution of rails, 
issued orders to track’ forces engaged in rail renewals, 
to the effect that all “A” rails should be»segregated from 
the others released from track, following: which it was 
discovered by mere chance that a foreman who had ex- 
perienced difficulty. in identifying the “A” rails was 
marking every seventh rail yellow because he. had made 
the discovery that “about one rai] ‘in*seven*was an ‘A’ 
rail.” 

It would be difficult to cite a more pertinent example 
of the futility of attempting to apply. more scientific 
methods to track maintenance without providing sufh- 
cient supervision to insure the necessary “follow up.” 
Refinements in practice in almost any line of endeavor 
cost money and little is to be gained from an effort to 
apply them by half-way measures. 
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The Railroads, the Block 


System and the Government 


HE report of the Bureau of Safety on the Rockmart 

(Ga.) collision, December 23, was issued on Janu- 
ary 15, and an abstract will be found in another column. 
As often happens in such cases, the investigation de- 
veloped a number of interesting questions of practice 
and discipline, leading in diverse directions. The main 
question, however, is the space interval system versus 
“Time-tabie and train orders,” to use the government’s 
phrase 

This collision is notable as being the third, within a 
little over one year, between northbound and southbound 
Florida express trains, on single-track railroads, all due 
to the same general cause. The other two were at 
Chickatiauga, Tenn., September 24, 1925 (the Dixie 
Flyers), and at Gamble, Ala., April 25, 1926 (the Sem- 
inole Limiteds). The casualties in the three collisions 
total nearly 300; 32 killed and 267 injured. 

Considering either the lessons of 40 years’ experience 
in America and England, or the views of the ablest rail- 
road officers: or looking either at the standards of the 
government or the expectations of the most intelligent 
public sentiment, the fundamental cause in all three of 
these cases must be stated as the operation of the trains 
without the benefit of the block system. 

\t Rockmart the block station was some 4,000 ft. 
north of the switch at which the northbound train should 
have entered the side track, and the southbound train was 
allowed to leave with a block card which gave it clear 
track after the arrival (at the side track) of the north- 
bound train. The report, in its introduction, says that 
the line is operated by “time-table, train orders and a 
manual block system”; but such an arrangement is a 
virtual suspension of the block system. The report 
tacitly recognizes this by making no mention of any 
block signal, block station, block section or any space 
interval feature in connection with the movement of 
the northbound train. The northbound engineman was 
working under precisely the same conditions as would 
have existed if no block system had ever been heard of. 

Not only in situations like those in which these three 
collisions occurred, but on thousands of miles of road 
all over the country there is crying need for a better 
understanding as to what we mean by the term “block 
system.”” Where a manual block station has only one 
signal post ; and has switches at some distance away, with 
no distant or cautionary signal, the system cannot prop- 
erly be termed a block system unless all trains are re- 
quired to run at meeting points with speed under full 
control within strictly-defined yard limits. 

One essential difference between running under the 
block system and running by train orders is the dif- 
ference between requiring an engineman to read and 
remember, for some little time, a written paper (which 
he may put in his pocket) and requiring him simply 
to see a large light, or a semaphore arm, fixed at the 
side of the road at or near the point where he must 
stop, which, if he is awake, literally forces itself on 
his attention, at the right place and the right time. The 
fact that enginemen do occasionally disregard such fixed 
signals cannot obscure the other fact that the fixed 
semaphore is safer than the paper. 

Another fundamental point which is illustrated in 
all three of these recent cases is, as expressed by one 
critic, that running fast trains on slow railroads must 
always involve peculiar risks, very difficult to deal with. 
The term “slow road” is used to denote a road lack- 


ing the facilities for moving trains at high speed for 
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long distances except at the cost of numerous com- 
plications in the operating rules. Passenger business to 
and from Florida has increased so rapidly within re- 
cent years that improvements in facilities have been 
called for faster than the roads could provide them. The 
only recourse in such a case, if the highest safety is to be 
provided, is to refuse to add fast trains until the added 
facilities are ready. On a single track road having in- 
adequate signals and long sidetracks, with the road 
occupied all the time by other important trains besides 
the fast expresses, the convenient and efficient operation 
of space-interval rules imposes severe limitations on 
speeds. But there is no escape from these limitations 
except by trusting to safeguards which long experience 
has proved to be inadequate. 

The question raised by collisions like Chickamauga, 
Gamble and Rockmart may be said to be, How can the 
superintendent best meet the problems of safe operation 
with incomplete signaling?,, What change should: be 
made in present practice on lines not equipped with 
automatic signals and perhaps not destined to have 
them for many years? The obvious answer is, introduce 
the manual block system, with rules as safe as they can 
be made, taking the plant just as it is. In the develop- 
ment of automatic train control the government has taken 
a hand in the most minute details, even going to the 
extent of exhorting individual railroads, by name, to 
experiment in almost unknown fields. The railroad 
manager who believes that such governmental activity 
would be undesirable in general operating questions will 
do well to make sure that his own activity is fully ade- 
quate to the needs of the present situation. 


Valuation, Wages and Rates 


HE question of the way in which a lawful valua- 

tion of the railways must be made is one that can 
be settled only by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In settling it the court will indirectly determine 
what the valuations of individual railways and the ag- 
gregate valuation of all must be. While the principal 
issues in controversy are issues of law this does not 
and will not prevent discussions outside the courts of 
the economic questions presented. 

Senator Wheeler of Montana, the nominee for vice- 
president on the so-called “Progressive” ticket in 1924, 
has given an interview which is being widely distributed 
through labor union publications among railway em- 
ployees. “This scheme to value the railroads at some- 
body’s guess as to what it would cost to reproduce 
them,” he declares, “is the biggest swindle in the coun- 
try. It has a direct and most important bearing on 
railroad wages.” He says there are two payrolls on a 
railroad, that of money—interest and dividends—and 
that of men—wages and salaries; and “the railroads 
are trying to pad the money payroll” by getting a big 
valuation. He concludes the success of this attempt 
would reduce the amount that could be paid in wages 
and make impossible reductions of .rates. We shall 
doubtless see a great increase in such propaganda dis- 
tributed among railway employees and the public. 


Disappointments of Valuation Advocates 


The history of railroad valuation has been filled with 
disappointments for its advocates. When the valuation 
bill written by Senator LaPollette was passed in 1913, 
the advocates of valuation favored basing it largely or 
mainly on cost of reproduction, the ascertainment of 
which was specifically required by the LaFollette law. 
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They confidently predicted the outcome would show 
the property investment aecount and total capitalization 
of the railways were greatly in excess of a fair valua- 
tion, which would justify large reductions of rates, ad- 
vances of wages, or both. With’ hardly an exception 
railway executives opposed a valuation. They held that 
the fair and reasonable way to make rates was to ad- 
just them according to what the traffic would bear and 
make th<m high enough as a whole to let the railways 
earn a return sufficient to enable them to raise the capi- 
tal needed to provide good and adequate transportation. 

There has now been spent on the valuation about 
$120,000,000—$30,000,000 by the commission and $90,- 
000,000 by the railways. The avowed purpose of its 
advocates was to get for the public its “constitutional 
rights” by providing a basis for preventing the railways 
from earni' g more net return than they were entitled 
to. The railroads were, in effect, made the defendants 
ittthe most gigantic proceeding to determine property 
rights in history. They could do only one thing—pro- 
tect to the best of their ability what they believed to be 
their constitutional rights. The struggle is being con- 
ducted according to rules enunciated by the courts be- 
fore it was commenced. Those who started it now 
apprehend that, if carried out under the rules under 
which it was begun, it will not result as they anticipated. 
Therefore, they cry “swindle,” say the railways are 
trying to get “phantom dollars” recognized, and ask 
that the rules be so changed the railways cannot possibly 
win. 


Radicals Cannot Be Satisfied 


What they say shows they would not be satisfied, how- 
ever, even if they won under the new rules they demand. 
Senator Wheeler says the valuation should be based on 
“prudent investment.” Interstate Commissioner Lewis, 
who is in general charge of the valuation, when asked 
before a House committee a few days ago as to the 
total value of the railroads, said: “We have a very 
definite idea now of what the carriers have and it cen- 
ters around $22,000,000,000.” It seems plain from all 
the developments that have occurred that Commissioner 
Lewis’ own estimate indicates the commission’s views 
of the approximate actual cost of the railroads to date. 
Senator Wheeler, in his interview, estimated their actual 
cost at $15,000,000,000. Such wild statements, and their 
publication in certain papers, are obviously intended to 
sO prejudice railway employees and the public that they 
will regard as excessive and a “swindle” a valuation of 
any amount that is at all likely to be made by the com- 
mission or approved by the courts. Wheeler is an ad- 
vocate of government ownership. Such malicious 
misrepresentation is always to be expected from men 
of socialistic tendencies. They originally favored the 
making of a valuation as one means of promoting the 
destruction of private ownership. They are determined 
to use it for that purpose, whether it is small or large. 


Labor’s Dollar and Capital’s Dollar 


A significant fact is the different ways in which some 
labor leaders, and public men such as Senator Wheeler, 
talk at different times about the American dollar. 
Measured in commodity prices its purchasing power— 
that is, its value—is about one-third less than when the 
valuation of ‘railroads »was begun., .Those who, have 
sought advances in wages have reasonably and properly 
claimed that in fixing Wages allowance should be made 
for this decline in the purchasing power of money. This 
has been done; in fact, wages on the railways and in 
other industries have been advanced much more in 
proportion than the increase in the cost of living, as 
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measured in money. The result of the increases in prices 
and wages has been to cause a great decrease in the 
value of each dollar of net return earned by the rail- 
ways. All that a valuation based upon the present cost 
of reproducing railway properties, rather than upon the 
amount of money they have cost, would do, would be to 
recognize in behalf of the owners of railway property the 
decline that has occurred in the value of money. In other 
words, it would do for the railways the equivalent of 
what would have been done for their employees if money 
wages had been advanced only in proportion to the de- 
cline in the value of the dollar in which their wages are 
paid. From the standpoint of many labor leaders and 
radical public men it is right to raise wages much more 
than enough to offset a decline in the value of the money 
in which they are paid, but all wrong to increase the 
valuation of the railways and the number of dollars in 
which the net return upon it is paid only in proportion 
to the decline in the value of the dollar. The former is 
“human justice.” The later is a “swindle,” although 
the purpose in both cases is largely the same—to com- 
pensate for the decline in the value of money. 


Probable Effect of Valuation 


While it seems probable that,under decisions of the 
Supreme Court the valuation finally placed on the rail- 
ways will greatly exceed Senator Wheeler’s absurdly low 
estimate of the “prudent investment” that has been 
made, or even the figure mentioned by Commissioner 
Lewis, it is much too early for those who receive railway 
wages or pay railway rates to become pessimistic, or 
owners of railway securities to become highly optimistic, 
about the probable valuation and its results. Some of the 
estimates that have been made of what a valuation based 
on cost of reproduction would be are as unreasonably 
high in proportion as Senator Wheeler’s “prudent in- 
vestment” figure is unreasonably low. Furthermore, 
railway officers know that neither railway wages nor 
railway rates ever will be fixed with any close relation- 
ship to railway valuation. Theoretically, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been basing rates on its 
“tentative valuation” for six years. In only one of 
these years have the railways as a whole earned ap- 
proximately what the commission has held is a fair 
return on its own valuation, and the western lines have 
never come anywhere near earning it, but meantime, 
rates have been largely reduced and since 1922 wages 
have been increasing. Railway officers know only too 
well the conditions and. influences that determine the 
wages they must pay and the rates they can get to en- 
tertain the illusion that all they have to do to get a big 
increase in net return is to get a big valuation. 


The Return Hoped For 


In the future, as in the past, railway wages will be 
determined mainly by wages in industry in general. In 
the future, as in the past, rates will be determined mainly 
by public sentiment, influencing them through regula- 
tion; by what the traffic will bear, and by competition 
between the railways themselves and between them and 
other means of transportation. Ali that most railway 
executives hope for is that the railways will be allowed 
to earn enough net return to raise capital adequate for 
effecting needed improvement and expansion of rail- 
way properties. They are fighting for a lawful valua- 
tion because it should help them to get this much net 
return. Anybody who hopes or fears that a valuation 
will enable them to get more is an optimist or a pessi- 
mist who disregards past experience and the influences 
to which railway regulation and management in this 
country are subject. 
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Winter Work 


Stabilizes Labor on the 
Delaware & Hudson 


NE of the outstanding policies of the mainte- 

nance of way department of the Delaware & 

Hudson is that of programing maintenance work 
over the 12 months of the year as a step toward the es- 
tablishment of uniform trained forces and the full 
utilization of those forces throughout the winter when not 
actually engaged in fighting snow storms. Until recent 
years maintenance of way work on the Delaware & 
Hudson was done on a strictly seasonal basis ; the entire 
program was crowded into the spring, summer and fall 
months ; forces were built up during the working seasons 
and reduced during the winter, except in emergencies ; 
and the inevitable result was over-crowded programs 
during the summer, maximum interference with traffic 
during the work, heavy labor turnover with the con- 
tinual influx of inexperienced labor, and, of no less im- 
portance, the accomplishment of inferior work by this 
class of labor and the general lowering of the morale of 
the regular forces which could not expect steady employ- 
ment or the most satisfactory working conditions under 
these circumstances. 

Adding to the disadvantages of this practice as carried 
out on the D. & H., was the fact that in spite of the lack 
of winter work it was always necessary to keep a large 
number of men on the payroll to meet snow emergencies, 


serious difficulty having been experienced in many 1n- 
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On the Champlain Division of the 


Experience on this road demonstrates the advantages of a ear 
twelve-month maintenance program 


stances in obtaining additional forces when and where 
needed on short notice. Without a definite program of 
winter work, these forces accomplished little other than 
the handling of snow during severe weather, remaining 
practically idle the remainder of the time as far as con- 
structive work was concerned. 

The solution of the D. & H.’s problem lay, apparently, 
in a redistribution of its maintenance program to provide 
for winter work, and uniform forces throughout the year. 
Recognizing this, and in spite of the favorable and un- 
favorable experiences of other roads and the severe 
winter conditions existing throughout its territory, the 
D. & H. began experimenting with certain classes of 
maintenance work during the winter. These experiments 
showed conclusively that in spite of the cold weather and 
severe storms often encountered on their lines, open 
periods occurred frequently enough and long enough in 
duration to permit the effective accomplishment of con- 
siderable constructive work. As a result of these experi- 
ments a larger amount of work has been planned and 
carried out during the past few years, until the former 
practice of strictly seasonal employment, with its disad- 
vantages, has given way to a conservative yet highly 
effective policy of maintaining as uniform forces as 
possible through the handling of various classes of work 
during the otherwise slack winter months. 
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Chart No. 1—Major Items of Track Work done on the D. & H. During the Winters of 1920, 1925 and 1926 
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\s on many other roads which undertake maintenance 
work during the winter, the main operations include the 
laying of new and relay rail, the installing of tie plates 
and anti-creepers, the renewing of switches and frogs, 
and the regaging of track, no attempt, being «made to 
carry on any kind of work which involves disturbing the 
ballast or roadbed. Other work that it has been found 
practical to perform to a greater or less extent includes 
the repair of fences, other than digging in posts when the 
ground is frozen, the widening of embankments -with 
cinders in connection with realinement work, the improv- 
ing of drainage conditions, the burning and cleaning of 
the right-of-way in March and April, and such other 
work of minor importance as can be accomplished readily 
in the winter, and which, if not done at this season, must 
be carried over and included in the crowded maintenance 
program of the summer months. While all of these 
classes of work have been undertaken successfully 
throughout the past few winters, the amount of each 
class completed has. been governed to a large extent by 
the character of the weather and the amount of time that 
the forces had to be employed in fighting snow to keep 
the tracks opens As programed on the D. & H., how- 
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program of, laying 5,000 tons of relay rail, and the in- 
stalling of 295,800 tie plates and 73,000 anti-creepers, 
while that completed in the same months of 1926 con- 
sisted of the laying of 5,500 tons of relay rail and the 
installing of 319,400 tie plates and'55,000 anti-creepers, 
these amounts in each case representing a considerable 
percentage of the entire program for each year. The 
fluctuations noted with respect to the total amount of 
each class of work completed and the amount accom- 
plished im each month are to a large extent due ‘to the 
character of the weather which was encountered. 
Similar to the chart already noted, is chart No. 2, 
which shows the amount of the more important track 


work accomplished on the Champlain division of the’ 


D. & H. during the winter months of the same years 
represented in chart No. 1. The results shown in this 
chart are of particular interest owing to the fact that this 
division is the coldest on the railroad, the temperature 
often dropping to as low as 30 to 40 deg. below zero, 
and the one which generally experiences the most severe 
snow storms. In spite of this it will be seen that, closely 
following the trend of the system work as a whole, all 
of its new rail was, laid during the winters of 1925 and 
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Chart No. 2—In Spite of This Being the Coldest Territory on the D. & H. the Champlain Division Completed Much 
Winter Work 


ever, one kind of work or another is at hand at all times 
to keep the forces effectively employed, and all the men 
clearly understand that results are expected. 

That actual results have been accomplished during the 
past two winters is clearly evidenced in chart No. 1, 
which shows the character and amount of the more im- 
portant work completed during the first four months of 
1920, 1925 and 1926. As indicated in this chart, prac- 
tically no major work was accomplished by the large 
forces employed during the winter of 1920, except the 
installation of about 26,000 ties and the laying of 1,200 
tons of relay rail in April, the forces being carried 
throughout the other winter months mainly to cope with 
winter storms which were particularly severe in March 
of that year. In 1925 and 1926, on the other hand, with 
fewer man hours employed, as indicated in chart No. 3, 
but with more favorable weather conditions, the entire 
new rail programs were completed by the end of March 
of each year, in addition to considerable other important 
work. This other work accomplished in the first four 
months of 1925 consisted mainly of completing the year’s 





1926 and that in addition, a large percentage of its other 
regular track work was carried out successfully. 


Programing and Advance Preparations 
Necessary to Winter Work 


In accomplishing these results on the D. & H., the first 
problem encountered was to overcome the precedent of 
former years and to make it clear to everyone concerned 
that the new policy contemplated the accomplishment of 
constructive work for every man hour employed. Ac- 
cordingly, programs were mapped out for each division 
and plans were made to meet them. The largest item 
of maintenance work undertaken during the winter, as 
has been noted, is the laying of new and relay rail on the 
main and branch line tracks, which, in spite of winter 
conditions, is carried out in much the same manner as 
in summer. In general this work is pushed through in 
January as far as possible, for two reasons » (1) because 
the present distribution of maintenance of way accounts 
will not permit rail laying in advance of January 1, and 
(2) because January is a comparatively open month in 
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the territory of the D. & H., as compared with February, 
when the most severe storms generally occur. 

In most cases on double track, the work is facilitated 
by obtaimmg the unrestricted use of the track to be relaid, 
a condition which is made possible on the D. & H. in the 
winter with little interference to traffic owing to the 
lighter freight movement and the greatly reduced num- 
ber of passenger trains 


Increased Cost Is Offset by Advantages 


In accomplishing this work it is not the contention of 
the D. & H. that the actual work can be done more 
economically in winter, nor as economical, in some in- 
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300,000 in January to 370,000 in March, then. declining 
to 293,000 in April. Increasing gradually from April, 
with a heavy summer program on hand, the number of 
man hours employed again increased and finally reached 
a peak of 470,000 in August, only to slump off to 300,000 
again in November. On the other hand, the same chart 
shows that in 1925 the man hours employed during the 
winter months decreased from 290,000 in January to 
258,000 in March, and then increased to a peak of only 
335,000 man hours in May, from which time it declined 
to 207,000 man hours in November, the lowest number 
of man hours employed during any month in that year. 
During 1926, the results accomplished in attempting to 
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Chart No. 3—The System Man Hour Curves for 1920, 1925 and 1926 Show the Decided Tendency Toward Uniform Forces 


stances, as it might be done at other seasons of the year. 
On the other hand, actual experience has clearly demon- 
strated that certain results are obtained from carrying on 
winter maintenance work which far more than offset any 
slight increase in the cost of the work. Among these, 
and one of the more important, is that by doing the work 
in the winter the D. & H. has found profitable empioy- 
ment for the relatively large forces which it is forced to 
maintain to meet snow emergencies. In addition, it has 
been found that work at this season causes the least 
interference to traffic and is the least interfered with by 
traffic. Furthermore, a good quality of work is obtained, 
and by getting this work out of the way and thus re- 
ducing the work necessary during the remaining part of 
the year, it is possible to carry on the summer work in a 
more orderly manner by the regular experienced forces, 
and with closer supervision, which results in increased 
output per man hour and a higher standard of main- 
tenance. 
Winter Work Stabilizes Maintenance Forces 


While all of the above results have been effected by 
the winter work policy of the D. & H., the principal 


maintain uniform forces are even more striking, as com- 
pared with 1920. During the winter months of this year 
the actual man hours employed remained within a few 
thousand of 260,000, while the summer program required 
the peak employment of only 338,000 in July. Sum 
marizing these figures, it is noted that while there was a 
maximum fluctuation of 177,000 man hours in 1920, be- 
tween the winter and summer months, this figure was 
cut to 128,000 in 1925 and to 88,000 in 1926. 

While these figures indicate a decided straightening 
out of the man hour curve in the maintenance department 
qf the D. & H.., it is important to note that the figures 
quoted and the curves im chart No. 3 do not give the 
true relation of the number of men employed throughout 
the year and that a curve indicating the number of men 
employed would assume an even more uniform horizontal 
line. This is due to the fact that the D. & H. increases 
the working day of a part of the maintenance force from 
eight to ten hours during several months of the year when 
most feasible or when the work is most pressing, such 
increases showing up in a man hour curve when they 
would not alter a force curve. Thus, for example, the 
high spots in man hours in April, May and June, 1925, 
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Chart No. 4—Winter Work Has Greatly Stabilized the Man Hours Employed on the Champlain Division 


result sought and accomplished has been the marked 
stabilizing of the maintenance of way forces, with its 
attendant advantages. That this has come about as a 
result of carrying on winter work is clearly indicated in 
chart No. 3, where the man hours employed during 1920, 
before winter work was the policy, are compared with 
the man hours that were employed during 1925 and 1926. 


Ry referring to this chart it will be noted that in 1920 


the man hours employed fluctuated widely, ranging from 


were due to working a part of the track forces for a ten- 
hour day in order to take advantage of an early spring 
for making tie renewals, and were not due to any ap- 
preciable increase in force. The dropping of the curve 
during July and August, 1925, is the result of working 
practically the same forces for an,eight-hour day, and 
the further drop of the curve through the remainder of 
the year was due to the fact that it was necessary to work 
on a part time basis during the coal strike which was in 
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effect at that time. In 1926, owing to a late spring, it was 
not possible to get much of a start on tie renewals, so 
that the increase in man hours due to working the regular 
forces on a ten-hour basis did not occur until the latter 
part of June, July and a part of August. Other con- 
ditions which enter into the fluctuation of man hours are 
of course, the employment of the regular forces on capital 
expenditure projects and on work for outside parties. In 
practically all of these instances it is apparent, therefore, 
that while there still exists a considerable difference in 


the number of man hours employed during the winter 
and summer on the D. & H., this is not due to a large 
in large 


increase in the maintenance forces, but rather, 
measure, to carrying on other than strictly maintenance 
work, and the policy of working the regular forces an 
increased ntrmber of hours during certain seasons. 

TheSe same reasons apply to chart No. 4, which, in 
spite of them, shows the unusual uniformity in the 
number of man hours employed on the Champlain 
division during 1925~and 1926, as compared. with. the 
widely fluctuating man hours employed on this same 
division in 1920. 

This stabilizing of the maintenance forces on the D. & 
H. has, of course, been due largely to its policy of com- 
pleting certain track work during the winter, and while 
specific attention has been drawn to the work accom- 
plished by the track forces, it is important to note that 
the winter work policy of the D. & H. extends to all 
maintenance forces, and that in some respects it is carried 
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for the past few years, labor troubles have disappeared ; 
labor turnover is a thing of the past; and of large im- 
portance, more and better work is being accomplished in 
fewer man hours and with a marked decrease in the 
number of personal injuries. 

With the management of the Delaware & Hudson, 
credit for the maintenance policies on that road, together 
with the results being obtained, is due to H. S. Clarke, 
engineer maintenance of way, to whom we are indebted 
for the information contained in this article. 


Electric Locomotives 
for the Long Island 


EVEN electric locomotives for the Long Island 

Railroad were ordered in March, 1926, and were 

delivered on November 30,°1926. These are to 
be used in shifting service on the Bay Ridge division 
Electrification of this division, involving about 100 miles 
of track, is now nearing completion. Each locomotive, 
consisting of two-units, is rated. at 2,000. hp., weighs 
150 tons and can.,be operated, at a speed of 25 m.p.h. 
\t a speed of 12.4 m.p.h. the drawbar pull is 88,400 Ib. 
The locomotives may be operated as two-cab locomo- 
tives or each of the units may be operated separately. 
[he mechanical parts were built at the Altoona shops 














Seven, Two-Unit, Electric Locomotives to Be Used on the Bay Ridge Freight Division of the Long Island 


out more successfully in the bridge, building and water 
service departments than it has been possible to carry 
it out in the track department. 

The Delaware & Hudson is definitely convinced of the 
advantages of holding its experienced forces, and while 
winter work accomplishes this to a large extent, it is onl) 
one of the expedients employed to make maintenance 
work attractive to the better class of men who seek stead) 
employment and favorable working conditions. Other 
inducements offered the maintenance forces of the D. & 
H. include a systematic program of training and pro- 
motion, with an equal opportunity for each man; a dif- 
ferential in the pay of the track forces, ranging through- 
out a period of from six months to five years; death and 
disability insurance according to their salaries, regular 
two-week vacations for foremen, and track awards’ for 
proficiency in carrying out their work. 

Having followed out these practices on the D. & H 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad. All electrical equipment 
was supplied for these locomotives by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

These locomotives represent one more step in the 
development of the electric service of the Long Island 
Railroad. They are designed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a standard switching locomotive, not only for 
the Long Island, but also for the Pennsylvania System. 
Since 1905, when the first Long Island electric lines 
were placed in operation, the electrified track miles of 
the Long Island have increased from 64 to 300, the cur- 
rent consumption from 20,000,000 to nearly 200,000,000 
kw. hours a year and the number of multiple-unit cars 
from 187 to 904. The electrified passenger equipment 
operates from a 600-volt d.c., third rail; and 11,000-volt 
overhead a.c. contact lines will be used on the Bay 
Ridge freight line. 





Changes in Rates from 
Florida Proposed 


Wasuinctosn, D. C 
Commerce Commission on Janu 
ary 17 made public a proposed report by At 
Hillyer on the complaint filed 
commissioners of Florida against the 
ites on citrus fruits, pineapples and vegetables from 


lorida to the principal markets throughout the United 
States and ¢ 1. examiner recommends findings 
by the commission that the rates on citrus fruits and 
pineapt r unreasonable per se under existing 
minimu est t weight but that an increased 
carload minimum and reduced rates based thereon and 
11x cl ( tions should be prescribed for 
the { iformity and simplicity the 
tt ’ mmends that the rates be 
tat cel ounds Rates on fresh 
( bbage, in carloads, the ex 
inreasonable, with certain 

that the carriers be re 

tariffs in simple and con 
methods so as to produce n 

( ( ( t er the prescribed rates 

othe it they be required to estab 

te notatoes and cabbage in relation 

ad vé vet ible Ss, Tespec 

pect to the fruit and 

t this time shows no con 

vould warrant a substantia 

throughout the country as 

mplat under the terms and spirit of the 

Lox th 1 lution,” the report says, “nor do com 
plainant eral reduction upon that ground 
Neithe es tl lence with respect to the financial 
yn f the three major originating lines display 

e1 net operating incomes which would 
warrant ubstantial general reduction upon these agri- 
cultural products upon such grounds.” 

\s illustrating the changed conditions in Florida since 
the earlier cases in which the commission has adjusted 
ites from that sectior the report says in part: 

Shipments of boxed citrus fruit from Florida were 4,360,497 
luring the season of 1910-1911 when the early cases were 
decided. and 19.072.731 boxes during the season 1924-1925, or 
un increase of about 304 per cent in fourteen years. Shipments 
f frest getables, watermelons, pineapples and strawberries 

m Florida aggregated 25,773 cars during the season of 1913- 
1914 and 36,567 cat luring the season 1924-1925, an increase 

over 40 per cent in 10 years 

Shipment f citrus in 1924-1925 represent an increase of 
thout 50 per cent in four years over those during the season 


f 1920-1921. and from 24,750 cars in 1918-1919 to about 55,000 


urs in 1923-1924, an increase of more than 100 per cent in 
ve years 

Formerly about 52 per cent of this perishable traffic moved 
by rail, river and roads to Jacksonville and by water. 

The unusual increase in freight tonnage upon the lines in 
Florida may be briefly illustrated by the following statistics: 
The tons of revenue freight handled in Florida by the Sea- 
board Air Line were approximately 2% million in 1910 and 


Florida East Coast ™% million 
n 1910 and 3% million in 1924 In 1908 the Atlantic Coast 
Seaboard and Florida East Coast handled 361,930 tons 
, vegetables on their entire lines. In 1924 the At- 
lantic Coast Line handled from Florida alone 524,034 tons of 
1.765 tons of fruits and vegetables. In 1908 the 


1924: and by the 


citrus and 25] t 
Florida East Coast handled 77,677 tons of fruits and vegetables 
and: in 1924 89,226 tons of citrus fruit and 169,232 tons of 


1 total of 258,458 tons 

The traffic density in the south increased during the period 
1920 to 1924 while there was a decrease in the United States 
a whole and the density in Florida has increased in greater 
other sections of southern territory. The 


vegetables and melons 


aS 


ratio than in the 
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increase of the Florida East Coast, 1924 over 1910, was 485 
per cent. In 1925 the density increased to such unprecedented 
proportions that a serious statewide congestion occurred, neces- 
sitating embargoes. For that reason statistics for the 
1925-1926 are not dwelt upon in this report 

These great increases in tonnage have produced large in- 
creases in operating revenues. The Florida East Coast’s op- 
erating revenues of 1924 represent an increase of 354 per cent 
over those of 1912, while the operating expenses increased only 
326 per cent, the operation ratio decreased 6 per cent notwith- 
standing unusually heavy charges to expenses for depreciation 
During the same period its tons of revenue 
freight per train mile imecreased 169 per cent, and net railway 
operating income 353 per cent. Its net railway income per mile 
of road increased from $1,608 to $5,782, or 260 per cent. Traffic 
on this line than on any l 


season 


oft bridges, etc 


density has increased faster other rail 
road in the south 

During the same Atlantic Coast Line's 
revenues increased 144 per cent, expenses 168 per cent, 
ratio from 67.36 to 73.77 per cent. Its tons of freight 


' 
raliway 


period the operating 
operating 


revenue 





per train mile increased Y? per cent, and net operating 
income 58 per cent. Its net railway income per mile of road 
increased from $2,130 to $3,121 

During the same period the Seaboard’s operating revenues 
ncreased 133 per cent, expenses 154 per cent, rat ¥ per ent 
Its tons of freight revenux per train mile increased 93 per cent 
ind net railw perating imcome 64 per cent Its railway 

ome per milk r increased from $1,793 to $2,524 

In 1923 the Florida East Coast earned 5.3 per cent, in 1924, 
7.3 per cent and during the past five years an average of 4.91 
per cent based upon th nal value fixed by the commission 
in Florida East Coast 84 I. C. C. 25 Tl \tlantic 
Coast Line ea ed é el ent in 1923 and 6.1. per cent in 
1924 up its investment road and equipment Detendants 
point out that during the past five years they earned less than 

per cent upon their property investment and that over a period 

1S years the shortage, less than 6 per cent erag about 
S70. 000 OOF per ear t the vear 1925 the Southert irriers 
transterred to } t s ifter paying all divick " t 
$101,000,000, bringing their rporate surplus up to about $533 
CL) CAM) 

Che three larg lines t Florida are in the throes L great 
expansio1 t their facilities which will requife stable credit 
[his condition necessitates caution upon the commission's part 

making any revision of their rates on such a relative in 


The enlargement. of the 


portant class of traffic as perishables 
truit and vegetable industry in Florida should not be fostered 
by any. drastic reductions in rates which would stifle the pr: 


posed expansion and betterment of railroad facilities 














A Chemnitz-Dresden Train in Germany 

















Lubrication Costs Watched 
Closely o 


a. eg Oe 


Supply forces work with motive power department in 
avoiding waste—C ylinder oil cut in half 


SN ARLY in 1925 the Atlantic Coast Line applied 
mechanical lubricators to 89 of. its locomotives. 

Prior to this, hydrostatic lubricators were used 
entirely for feeding valve oil to the cylinders, and the 
number of miles a locomotive would operate on a_ pint 
oil ranged from 45 to 50. Thinking that me- 
lubricators would ultimately prove more 
economical, some 20 Santa Fe type locomotives and 69 


ther locomotives of the heavier types were so equipped. 


t valve 
chanical 


But when first put into use an average of only about 
30 miles was obtained from these locomotives for each 
pint of valve oil used. Under the system by which this 
road accounts for the uses of oil in the lubrication of 
equipment, however, the general superintendent of mo 


tive power as well as the superintendents of motive 

power and each master mechanic on the divisions on 

which these lubricators were used began to receive eac! 
record of each mechanical lubricator equipp 

tive It was soon seen that the adjustments 

he lubricators were improper and in less than a year 
iverage mileage of these locomotives was rais 

60.2 miles pet pint of valve oil, or an increase of fro 


I 
15 to 20 miles over that with hydrostatic lubrication, 


while the cost of this cvlindéer lubrication was reduced 
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One of the Smaller Oil Distributing Points on the Atlantic 
Coast Line. Note Run-way Above Tanks for Rolling 
Barrels in and Out of Oil House 


to $1.1172 per thousand miles—all without injurious ef- 
fects to the power. 

The consumption of cylinder oil per engine and its 
cost per 1,000 miles are shown in the accompanying 
tabulation comprising a portion of the engines equipped 
with mechanical lubricators. While considerable varia- 
tion is found in the performance of. individual loco- 
motiyes, partly. owing “te the fact that the record is 
baséd on the oil applied*to engines as distinguished from 
the oil actually consumed during the period, the con- 
sumption of cylinder oil has been reduced in all instances 
and variation between locomotives has become less. 
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Che immediate cause of this reduction in the con- 
sumption of cylinder lubricant is the special record of all 
the oil used in these lubricators, of which mention has 
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| certify that the above is correct 


Exhibit A—Front Side of Form Used When Issuing Oil 
ilready been made. The above tabulation shows how 
this report is prepared. It gives for each locomotive, 

d summarizes tor all locomotives, the mileage oper- 
ated during the month, the number of pints of valve oil 
used, and also the quantity of superheat oil used, if 
any, together with the cost of the oil used, the date 


Partiat Statement oF Lusrication Costs, Encrnes With MBCHANICAL 


LuBRicaTors, SEPTEMBER, 1926 
Pints 
Superheated Pints other Total Miles Cost per 
Engine Mileage valve oil valve oil cost per pint 1,000 miles 
1.501 6.725 95 6.28 70.82 9334 
1.511 424 ; 7 68 34.24 1.9860 
1,513 700 22 1.46 31.82 2.0857 
1,69 3.929 2¢ 1.72 151.11 4378 
1.691 334 4 7 75 30.36 2.2455 
1,692 9,893 43 66 7.49 90.76 7571 
1.693 265 31 2.05 gs.ss 7730 
1,695 Sl¢é 9 6! 90.67 .7353 
1,711 3,725 13 S¢ 4.65 53.99 1.2483 
1,712 3,672 st 53 6.12 41.26 1.6667 
1,713 7 46 7 éper 
1,714 408 } 81 34.00 1.9853 
1,715 3,963 45 4.65 58.28 1.1734 
1.716 2,99 4 85 5.91 33.60 1.9766 
1,717 3,815 &2 5.43 46.52 1.4233 
1,718 4,012 79 5.24 50.28 1.3061 
1,719 3,346 58 3.84 57.70 1.1476 
1,920 5.421 95 6.29 57.06 1.1603 
2,006 3,862 55 3.65 70,22 .9451 
2,001 3,323 57 3.78 58.30 1.1360 
2,002 2,660 53 3.50 50.19 1.3158 
2,003 3,338 53 3.50 63.00 1.0485 
2,004 4,000 62 4.11 64.52 1.0275 
2,005 4.343 74 4.90 58.69 1.1289 
2,006 3,504 62 4.11 56.52 1.1729 
2,907 2,062 53 3.50 57.71 1.1430 
Total.... 276,411 746 3,845 308.81 60.21 1.1172 


of consumption on tle basis of pints per mile operated 
and the cost per 1,000. miles operated. In this form 
the reports furnish an effective means of checking tle 
performance of each locomotive both by comparisons 
with the performance of other locomotives in the same 
month, or by the performance of the same locomotive 
in successive months. 

Back of the immediate cause of this road’s accom- 
plishments in reducing the consumption of cylinder oil 










































on mechanical lubricator equipped locometives, how- 
ever, is the general system of accounting for lubrica- 
tion on this road, a system which is particularly interest- 
ing both because it extends not only to cylinder oil but 
to all other lubricants and because of the part played 
by the purchasing and stores department. «Briefly ‘t 1s 
a practice of the Atlantic Coast Line to purchase oil for 
lubricating locomotives and cars on contracts which pro- 
vide for payment at a prescribed price per locomotive 
or car mile. Since these contracts cover all oil with- 
out exception and are so expressed as to render it at- 
tractive financially for the railroad to secure the greatest 
possible mileage from its lubrication, the purchasing and 
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Exhibit A—Back Side of Same Form for Reporting Irregular 
Uses of Oil 


stores and mechanical departments of this company have 
long agreed upon and jointly support through a series of 
self-balancing reports, the rule that all oil bought for 
lubrication must be charged to lubrication (not even 
excepting the oil used in repacking locomotives in round- 
houses or that used in repacking passenger and 
freight cars) and secondly the rule that all oil used as 
well as all oil purchased must be correctly accounted 
for. In administering the latter rule it is the aim in 
effect to check the use of oil as a bank checks its cash, 
the theory being that, cn the one hand, a system of 
reports under which users of oil must strike a balance 
encourages carefulness in handling and, on the other 
hand, affords the sound basis of checking performance 
which is essential to preventing improper use and re- 
ducing waste. 

[he principal responsibility for the work falls on the 
supply stations which submit monthly to the purchasing 
agent a detailed accounting of all lubricants handled. 
The general balance sheet required monthly from sup- 
ply stations is shown in Exhibit A. This form pro- 
vides for separate reports of cylinder oil, superheat oil, 
car oil, rod cup grease, and journal compound and in 
each case calls for a statement of the amount on hand 
at the beginning of the month, the amount received 
during the month and the total amount available, to- 
gether with the amount used on passenger cars, the 
amount used on freight cars, the amount issued to 
passenger trainmen, the amount issued to freight train- 
men, the amount used on work train cars, the amount 
issued to engines, the amount issued for other pur- 
poses and the amount on hand at the close of the month. 
The several statements in this balance sheet must agree 
with the amounts shown on invoices and with the 
amounts issued on requisition, etc. In connection with 


this work, it is provided that where oil is used for 
other purposes than that for which it was issued, a 
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detailed statement on the back of the form of the dis- 
position is required. 

A report similar to the above except for its being 
confined to two classes of oil is also required monthly 
by the purchasing department from car inspectors. In 
this case, an itemized statement is required of any oil 
issued to locomotives. At the close of the month each 
supply point must also submit an itemized statement 
of each locomotive served during the month showing the 
quantity of each kind of oil, grease and waste issued. 
[his statement is employed in making the charges to 
various locomotives for oil used, but also operates as 
an important factor in controlling the use of oil by rea- 
son of the check it provides on the accounting. From 
these reports and a report of mileage obtained, the-pur- 
chasing department prepares a summary report il- 
lustrated in Exhibit B, which shows the total amount 
of each kind of oil used, the miles of service per pint, 
and the cost per 1,000 miles, separated as between loco- 
motives, passenger cars, freight cars and all other equip- 
ment. 

The entire system, in which the special. report on 
mechanical lubricator performance stands out as_ the 
latest development, is unusually complete in the extent 
to which it follows the disposition of oils and is distinc- 
tive for the important role played by the purchasing 
organization in the use of lubricants as well as their 





procurement. Under this system, in which it is empha- 
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Exhibit B—A Portion of the Summary ‘Statement of 
Lubrication 


sized all lubricants are charged to lubrication, including 
those used in packing engines in roundhouses (usually 
charged to engine repairs), the cost of lubrication on 
the Atlantic Coast Line for the month of September, 
1926, was as follows: 








Miles Cost per 

Service Lubricants per pint 1,000 miles 
Locomotives .........++ Valve oil $0.73 1.3211 
2 Eee Sea 26.63 1.1265 
Journal’ compound....... 121.74 1.2404 
ES A Ore 3.6880 
All : puismemger = CATR 5 os oo es id Me's 4 caaMrov ede dis 439.87 .0632 
Freight cars....... 740.58 .0405 
670.84 0447 


All cars . 









Northwestern Roads Plan Merger 


Executives of Northern Pacific and Great Northern meet 


to form new 27,000-mile system 


IWS that a new 27,000-mile railroad system was 

in the making was forthcoming on January 14 

in the form of a statement that executives of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific had been con- 
sidering plans for the merger of these two properties 
and would meet in New York on January 21 to formu- 
late, if possible, definite plans. The Great Northern 
operates 8,200 miles of railroad and the Northern 
Pacific 6,700, making a total of 14,900 but they also own 
jointly the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 550 miles, and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 9,400. The Burling- 
ton has a majority stock interest in the Colorado & 
Southern Lines which (inclusive of the Fort Worth 
& Denver City and the Wichita Valley Lines) operate 
1,800 miles. The Spokane, Portland & Seattle owns 
all of the stock of the Oregon Trunk, the Oregon Elec- 
tric and the United Railways, the mileage ot which 
three companies totals 362. 

The plans insofar as at present outlined call for the 
control of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
by a single operating carrier which will control the two 
present companies by stock ownership and also by lease 
and which will operate the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle. The Burlington is to continue to be separately 
operated as at present, control over it being exercised 
by the ownership of the 97 per cent capital stock in- 
terest now owned jointly by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific. 

It is known that the plans have been informally dis- 
cussed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Their 
formulation is said to result from the community of in- 
terest between the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
due to the ownership of a large stock interest in each 
by Arthur Curtiss James who is said to be the country’s 
largest holder of railway stocks and who was recently 
reported as having acquired a working control of the 
Western Pacific. There is also a common interest re- 
sulting from the joint ownership of the Burlington 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 


Statement by Howard Elliott 


The news of the week with respect to the contem- 
plated plans has thus far been almost exclusively in 
the form of official statements. A statement issued by 
Howard Elliott, chairman of the board of the Northern 
Pacific said: 

“After the Transportation Act of 1920 was passed there was 
formed a so-called ‘consolidation committee,’ made up of mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the C. B. & Q., Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern roads, the legal advisers of the 
three companies and representatives of the banking firms ad- 
vising with them about finances. 

‘Arthur Curtiss James, long time a director of the Northern 
Pacific, at the present time a director of the Great Northern 
and a very large shareholder in both companies, is chairman 
of the committee. 

“Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific, is the 
secretary. 

“Frank L. Polk, a director of the Northern Pacific and a 
member of the firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & 
Reed, is counsel for the Northern Pacific. - 

“Walker D. Hines, a directar of the Great Northern, is 
counsel for that company, and Bruce Scott, of Chicago, a di- 
rector of the C. B. & Q., is counsel for that company. 

“During the last six years much study and consideration by 
this committee has been given to the subject of consolidation, 


and within the last six months Mr. Polk and members of his 
firm and Mr. Hines have prepared some plans and papers con- 
nected therewith which may permit a greater unification of the 
three properties than exists to-day. 

“These papers are still in a purely tentative form, but it is 
expected that they will be discussed during the coming week 
by representatives of the three roads and arrangements made 
to complete them for submission at the proper time to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the shareholders of the 
interested companies.” 


Statements by Presidents Budd and Donnelly 


More concrete details were included in a statement 
given out on January 18 by Ralph Budd, president of 
the Great Northern and Charles Donnelly, president of 
the Northern Pacific: 


The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific have been 
considering for several years the question of still further unify- 
ing their mterests, but consideration of the matter has not yet 
been completed. The plans now under discussion do not con- 
template, as has been stated, the establishment of a mere 
holding company, but, in addition to control through stock 
ownership, look to leasing the lines of the Northern companies 
to a single operating carrier which it is contemplated will also 
directly operate the Spokane, Portland & Seattle,—a property 
already jointly controlled through stock ownership. Such uni- 
fied operation will afford exceptional opportunities for improved 
service and for substantial economies promising to improve the 
aggregate net earnings of the railroads in the northwestern 
rate region which has made the poorest showing of any rate 
region in the country. 

According to the plans now under consideration, the opera- 
tions of the Burlington, which is also controlled by the North- 
ern companies through equal ownership of over 97 per cent of 
the stock; will remain separate as at present. But the vesting 
in a single control of the entire 97 per cent of the Burlington 
stock will be favorable to the more decisive handling of the 
development policies of the Burlington than has been practicable 
when each Northern company voted separately and independently 
its half of the Burlingten stock. 

The steps that are now being studied will further to a still 
greater degree a community of interest which has long existed 
between the two Northern companies and which began when 
they jointly acquired control of the Burlington over 25 years 
ago and was enlarged when they built, and acquired the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle system. The two Northern companies being 
thus permanently allied as to a mileage of more than 12,000 
miles very naturally seek to strengthen and extend that com- 
munity of interest and to make it more beneficial to their stock- 
holders and more serviceable to the public. 

As provided in the Transportation Act of 1920, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission several years ago made extensive 
investigations with a view to establishing a plan for consolida- 
tions of the railroads of the country into large systems. To 
serve as a basis for discussion, the commission made a tentative 
plan which separated the Great Northern from the Northern 
Pacific and the Burlington and grouped the Great Northern 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Burlington all joined in urging the com- 
mission to put them in a single system. The commission reached 
no decision on this, since it concluded that the plan for general 
consolidation of the railroads throughout the country could 
not be immediately prepared and that additional legislation was 
desirable. As a result, consolidation in the strict sense has 
not yet become practicable as provided for in the Transporta- 
tion Act. 

On the other hand, the Transportation Act has provided for 
acquisition of control of one carrier by another through stock 
ownership and lease, without complete consolidation and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has sanctioned extensive 
unifications by stock control and lease. It is this sort of a 
unification which is now receiving study by the two Northern 
companies, and such unification can only be lawful and effective 
if that commission finds it to be in the public interest 

As soon as definite conclusions can be’ reached, it will be 
the purpose of the Nerthern companies to explain the matter 
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Little Interest Shown 
in Consolidation Bill 


WasnHincron, D. ¢ 
aL the Senate 


committee on inter 
stat mmerce have displayed so little interest 


Senator Fess’s railway consoli 

ition bill that there now appears to be very little pros- 
he subject at this session 

ng the testimony of R. C. Fulbright, chairman 


National Industrial 
ff earcu inuary 12 in support of the bill, the 


. | 
mimittee of the 


was a rned to the following day when Alfred 

P m, general counsel of the Association of Railway 

ecutives, and Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the 

ican Short t Railroad Association, were to 

testify, but o1 unuary 13 only three members of the 

committee appeared and an adjournment was taken for 
ick ta I 

Senat chairman of the committee, said 

it members took the position that it would be useless 

liste estimony on a bill that could not be passed 

this session but that he would make a personal ap 

al to them to be present on the following day. On 


iunuary 14 eight of the eighteen members of the com- 


mittee were present part of the time but only a short 
session was held and no definite date was set for another 
hearit 
: \ly | TY? TY ¢ Oo -a] t- : . t ? } > > ad 
im made a general statement as to the need 
for additional legislation to make effective the policy of 


the railways shall be consolidated into 
number of strong systems, following in a gen 
eral way the lines of his previous testimony before the 
He referred to the pro- 
sions of the law by which acquisition of control may 

be authorized as “a makeshift” which is not satisfactory 
to any one. Referring to press reports that plans were 
ked for a closer unification of the Great 
Pacific and Burlington, Mr. Thom 
; said he had had a letter from Hale Holden, president 
out that the terms of the 
present law afford an insufficient legal basis. Mr. Thom 
| d out that the Fess bill makes provision for 
and weak lines in a system that 

may be proposed to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ion, if the commisison thinks it is in the public interest 
included, and said that while there is 


(_ongress that 


a lesser 
House committee last Spring 


laws } 


our 


‘ x,’ 
Yorthern, Northern 


Burlington, 


‘ Tirie 
pointing 


,| nort 


al ey sila in 
me opposition among the railway executives to such 
o\ n he had taken the position that Congress 
would not pass a bill that did not include it. 


number of railway executives that 
d to consolidation legislation, Mr. Thom said 
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that L. I. Loree, W. H. Williams and Percy R. Todd 
had expressed opposition to the bill. He said Mr. 
Williams’ apprehension was on the ground that the 
commission should not have power to require that a 
particular road should be included in a system. Senator 
of Oklahoma, said he understood that C. Haile, 
president of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, is also opposed 
to the bill 


1} 
rine, 


Richard Waterman, of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, presented for the committee’s record 
which took a stand favoring 


a statement the passage of 


the Fess bill 

\ brief hearing was held on January 19, at which 
\ir. Thom continued his statement. To meet the 
ections of some of the railway executives, particularly 
\ir. Williams, he said, he suggested an amendment to 
the bill to prevent the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from prescribing the terms on which a company should 
be included in a proposed consolidation, except on re- 
quest of the carrier. Mr. Thom said that in his opinion 
such an amendment is not road 
could not be forced into a consolidation without its con- 
and that to fix terms for a road that would not 
come in would be a work of supererogation. He said 
that he would write to Mr. Williams and ask if such an 
umendment would meet his objection. Senator Hawes 
of Missouri had said that he understood the 
roads in the Southwest were opposed to the bill and 
might desire to be heard and he asked if Mr. Thom 
would not send the same letter to them. Mr. Thom re- 
that he thought the roads referred to would be 
a letter to Mr. Williams. 

Senator Couzens said he thought that some Senators 
ire opposed to further progress in railway consolidation 
until some basis has been laid down for relating them 
to the valuation of the properties. Mr. Thom said that 
such combinations as are being effected under the pres- 
ent law are being approved by the commission without 

ymplete valuations and that the commission would not 
be bound in any way in fixing rates by the capitalization 
of a consolidated company but by its valuation after it 
was ascertained. 


ob- 


necessary because a 


sent 


some of 


] } 
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COVE red by 


The hearing was to be continued on the following day. 
Meanwhile the House committee has been holding occa- 
sional executive sessions to consider the Parker consoli- 
lation bill 








An Electric Train on the Trisanna Viaduct, Austria 













Missouri Pacific 
Trains in Either 


on Both Tracks 


Light signals*for right-hand and semaphores for left-hand 
running—W ritten orders reduced 


NOR the last three vears the Missouri Pacific has 
been working on the realinement and second 
tracking of its line between Kirkwood, Mo., and 

Jefferson City, a distance of 111 miles upon which is 
handled all freight and passenger traffic of this road 
between St. Louis and the west. Double track with right 


hand running has been in use between St. Louis 
and Kirkwood, 12.9 miles, for about 44 years. The 
new work has been concentrated at different sections 
where the greatest relief from congestion could be 
secured quickly. For example, between Eureka, 30 miles 





Single Westbound Location, Semaphore for Left Track and 
Light Signal for Right 


from St. Louis, and Jefferson City, six separate projects 
were under-way, four of which were placed in service in 
1925 and two are well under way so that a total of 52.27 
miles of double track is now nearly complete and the 
1927 program includes other sections totaling 29.22 miles. 

In order to utilize this new double track to the best 
advantage, trains are operated in either direction on both 
tracks, depending on traffic conditions, for the purpose 
of keeping all trains moving on main tracks rather than 
waiting on sidings for meets. In order to facilitate such 
operation it was decided to equip each track with auto- 
matic signaling in the same manner as a single track rail- 
road; in other words, to provide signals for either direc- 





Operates 
Direction 





nd Freight Train Approaching West End of Double Track at 
as Lastbound Passenger Train Passes Remote Control Switch 
in Foregroun 


tion on each track. In order to eliminate any confusion 
between signals for one direction on the two tracks color- 
light signals are employed for right hand and semaphore 
signals for left-hand running. In view of the fact that 
the single-track line had been equipped with direct cur- 
rent semaphore signals of comparatively modern design 
in 1904 and 1917, it was practical to use all the semaphore 
signals and considerable of the balance of this apparatus 
for the new signaling of the double track. 

Layout of Signaling and Method of Operation 

\s immediate relief was necessary the first problem 
was to utilize the sections 4, B, C and D, as shown in the 
sketch, which were completed in 1925. Where prac- 
ticable mechanical interlocking plants were employed to 
operate the switches and signals at one end of a piece 
of double track while the other end was operated by 
remote control switch machines controlled from the same 
interlocking station or the nearest telegraph operator’s 
office. On one of the sections a double set of crossovers 
was installed in approximately the center, these cross- 
overs being interlocked, and the operator at that point 
controls movements of trains on either track and operates 
both ends of the double track with remote controlled 
switches. Movements over the double track, when under 
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t] erator, are directed by signal indica- 

tor thout written train orders, thereby eliminating 

train stops to pi p orders. With this equipment the 

track were used not only as long 

tracks but a is running tracks for movements 

her directio1 [his method of operation assisted 

msiderabl e\ congestion. When the two 

ions completed greater flexibility and 
capacity will] urse be available. 

On thi mplet louble track each track is signaled 
to meet the conditions of grade, curvature and spacing 
etween sta When practical to bring the four 
ignals together at one location a bridge is provided, the 
Se ( lett-hand running being on the top 
of the bridg: | the color-light signals for right-hand 

I f | on the face of the bridge leg. 
] ws a sufficient difference in location 


€ 








Ee 
Semaphore Signals for Left Hand Running on Top of 
Bridge and Light Signals for Right Hand 


on Side of Bridge Leg 


to prevent any confusion in signal indication. The signals, 
which are electrically lighted, are controlled by the ap- 
proach of a train so that only one light indication appears 
before a train. If two trains are running side by side in 
the same direction the difference in the types of indica- 
tions as well as their relative locations will prevent any 
confusion of indications. In all cases the signal govern- 
ing a movement over a track is located immediately to 
the right of or over the right rail of the track governed. 

The method of locating the signals to give the protec- 
tion required is shown in the accompanying sketch, illus- 
trating layouts at the end of double track and at one of 
the new center passing tracks. The signals are con- 
trolled on the regular single track overlap method, that 
is, a signal holds the stop position until the rear of a 
train has passed braking distance beyond the next signal 
in advance, thus giving a spacing between trains of a 
full block and braking distance. 

Advantages of Either-Direction Operation 

There are several advantages in this method of opera- 
tion over regular double-track operation, among them 
being that a freight train is not detained on a siding to be 
passed by a passenger train, except where opposing trains 
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are using the opposite track. Frequently, on the stretch 
of track having double crossovers in the center, three or 
more trains are kept moving while being met or passed. 
\t stations where the community is practically all on one 
side of the railroad, the passenger trains may be routed 
on the left hand track, permitting freight movements to 
be made on the opposite track at regular speed without 
any danger or delay to passengers. Should one of the 
tracks be blocked no special precautions are necessary 
to make movements in either direction on the opposite 
track. Local trains running in either direction may set 
out their industry loads without blocking both main lines 
in making this move. Other advantages are apparent to 
operating officers. 
Pole Line and Power Supply 


A new signal pole line was built with 35 creosoted pine 
poles to the mile. Oregon fir crossarms were used. Two 
No. 4 stranded aluminum cable conductors for the single- 
phase 4,400-volt feeder system were supported on the 
top 4-ft. crossarm. The lower 10-ft. crossarm carried 
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Method of Locating Signals to Provide Proper Protection at 
End of Double Track and at a Center Passing Track 


the No. 12 bare hard drawn copper line wires for the 
signal circuits. 

The color-light signals used on this installation are the 
Handlan-Buck type, using 25-watt, 8-volt lamps. The 
old semaphore signals are the Union Switch & Signal 
Company's Style-B, the Federal Signal Company’s 
Style 4-A and the General Railway Signal Company's 
Style 2-A. All construction work was handled by the 
Missouri Pacific signal forces, working under the juris- 
diction of the signal engineer's office. 
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Delaware & Hudson Final Valuation 


Final figure is approximately that of tentative 
valuation 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on January 

13 made public its final valuation report on the 

Delaware & Hudson and subsidiary properties, 
finding the final value for rate-making purposes, as of 
June 30, 1916, to be $95,834,979 for the property used 
for carrier purposes. The commission’s figure for the 
property wholly owned and used was $57,195,100, that 
for the property owned but not used, $37,312, and that 
for the property used but not owned (leased), $38,- 
639.879 

The commission also found the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Greenwich & Johnsonville to be 
$901,912, for property owned and used; that of the 

ooperstown & Charlotte Valley to be $26,000 for 
property owned and used and $515,427 for that used 
but not owned; and that of the Wilkes-Barre Connect- 
ing, owned and used, to be $1,468,089. 
Che figures for the Delaware & Hudson are approxi- 
mately the same as those of the tentative valuation, 
which was declared final as corrected as the result of 
evidence submitted by one of the commission accountants 
at the hearing. The company at the hearing declined 
to submit evidence in support of its protest but filed a 
motion asking the commission to rescind and withdraw 
its orders on the ground that the tentative valuations 
did not comply with the law. 

Commissioner Woodlock, in a concurring opinion, 
and Commissioner Eastman, in a dissenting opinion, 
refer to the final figure as having been made up of cost 
of reproduction less depreciation at 1914 prices, plus the 
value of lands at valuation date, plus working capital 
and about $8,000,000. The outstanding capitalization 
as of valuation date was $106,127,600, and the invest- 


ment in road and equipment, as stated in the books, was 
S68 642.567 Extracts from the opinion accompanying 
the order are as follows 


By our orders entered October 2, 1925, we denied the motions 
the carriers to rescind and withdraw the tentative valuations 
their properties, subject to the right of the carriers and 
thers interested to present to us their views concerning per- 
inent questions of law and evidence in support of such matters 
f fact as they wished to have considered in connection with 
their protests 
Pursuant to which a further hearing was held on October 
3, 1925, at which the carriers refused to proceed with evidence 
he carriers took the ground that the tentative valuations served 
did not comply with the law. Pending the ultimate determina- 
tion of the questions thus presented, the carriers declined to 
offer evidence or proceed further before us in these matters 
Upon the argument, carriers’ counsel took the position that the 
burden of proof and the burden of proceeding with the evi- 
Gene was upon the commission. As authority for this conten- 
ion the carriers cite the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
U nited States in Delaware & Hudson Co. v. U. S., 266 U. S. 
438, as holding that a tentative valuation of a carrier’s property 
is no more than an ex parte appraisement without probative 
effect. They claim that there is no record upon which any 
final valuation orders can be based. 

Neither the facts mor the decision in that case warrant the 
conclusions drawn by the carriers. The hearing on the carriers 
protest is a proceeding preliminary to the issuance of a final 
valuation, and is for the purpose of affording an opportunity 
to the protestant to bring to our attention facts or circumstances 
which it deems warrant a modification of our tentative valua- 
tion. Parties to v: aluation cases are, moreover, permitted, under 
our order of May 13, 1924, to inspect, in advance of the hearing, 
the preliminary fee upon which the conclusions in the tentative 
caientie n are founded, but which on account of their bulk are 
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not embraced in the tentative report, and are thus afforded a 
fair and reasonable opportunity to prepare themselves to point 
out at the hearing any errors which may exist. A _ tentative 
valuation served upon the parties to a proceeding represents 
our tentative conclusions with respect to the matters therein 
contained, subject to modification upon proper proof of error 
by the carrier or other parties interested. 

We are required by the act to receive and consider evidence 
in support of a protest before the tentative valuation is made 
final. It is apparent that it is not within the contemplation 
of the act that we should require evidence in support of our 
tentative conclusions, certainly not prior to the submission by 
a protestant of evidence tending to show that the conclusions 
are erroneous. The carriers having refused at the hearing to 
proceed with their evidence, their protests as to matters of fact 
which depend upon evidence for their substantiation are un- 
supported. 


The Carriers’ Protests 


In their protests against the tentative valuations of the 
various railroad properties involved, as well as in their respec- 
tive motions to rescind and withdraw said tentative valuations, 
the carriers allege seven errors of law on the part of the com- 
mission, the substance of which may be summarized as follows: 

1. That the use of price levels for 1914 and earlier, in ob- 
taining 1916 valuations, resulted in such discrepancies as to 
vitiate those valuations ; 


2. That there were omitted from the valuations properties 
known to exist, said items being the same properties classified 
in the tentative valuations as trackage rights; 

3. That there was a failure to find original costs; 

4. That there was an omission of findings on other values 
and elements of value; 

5. That there was used a formula to determine working 
capital in lieu of any finding as to the amounts actually owned 
or used; 

6. That there was an omission of analyses and reasons; and 

7. That there was a failure to show the values of the 
properties in each of the several states 

On all of these questions the carriers have stated their views 
in oral argument and by briefs which fully set forth their views 

The legal questions set out in the seven preceding subpara- 
graphs will be treated seriatim in the corresponding paragraphs 


next following 
llowing 


Prices as of 1914 


In cases heretofore decided we have clearly stated our reasons 
for applying to the engineering inventory normal prices as of 
June 30, 1914, determined upon consideration of prices for rail- 
road construction which prevailed during a period of years 
ending with that date. No evidence or convincing argument 
has been advanced in the instant case to persuade us to depart 
from this course. 

The application to the engineering inventory of normal 1914 
prices fully meets the requirements of the law and imposes no 
hardship upon the carrier. Carriers would derive no benefit 
were normal 1916 prices substituted for normal 1914 prices. 
Both of these years are past, and nothing would be gained by 
the adoption of normal 1916 prices, inasmuch as no use is being 
made of the value herein reported for fixation of rates or other 
purposes enumerated in the interstate commerce act. If 1916 
prices had been used, it would to-day be necessary to adjust 
them, just as it is necessary to adjust 1914 prices by applica- 
tion of price trends or otherwise, if present use is to be made 
of the findings in carrying out the provisions and requirements 
of the interstate commerce act. 

The commission is required to keep itself advised and in- 
formed of any changes in value and to revise its valuations from 
time to time in accordance with such changes. Pursuant to the 
act we will readjust final valuations so as to make them current 
as contemplated by it. Pending specific use of the finding in 
the valuations as made final no advantage accrues to the carrier 
from the application and use of normal 1916 prices, nor does 
the carrier suffer any detriment through the use of normal 
1914 prices. There is full recognition under existing law of 
the necessity of giving consideration to the price levels obtain- 
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g of the single-sum value hereafter 
Alleged Omitted Property 
with great insistence that they should be 


ue for tracks in which they have a restricted 
ch are owned and jointly used by other 
fidland Railroad, supra, we said at page 


Vhen it borne in mind that many railroads are not operated 
exclu ly by their owners, but that certain portions thereof 
ire used by one or more carriers by virtue of trackage rights, 

is apparent that duplication of values for such jointly 

d property will result unless a proper course of procedure 

pursued 

Accordingly we have laid down the rule that where property 

ed by a mmon carrier and is used by it jointly with 


, , r of rriers for common-carrier purposes, the 
erty is included in detail in the inventory of the owning 
urrier and reference is made in each report to its use by the 
especti carriers That rule has been applied in the instant 
Omission of Findings of Original Costs 
The original cost to date of the properties as a whole of the 
irriers herein is not reported, owing to the inadequacies of the 
carriers’ records, this fact being stated in the tentative valua- 
tions [he carriers protest and argue at length these omissions 
\t the hearings on the protests full opportunity was afforded 
protestants to supply facts which would have enabled us to 
state original cost, but this the carriers elected not to do. 


Other Values and Elements of Value 


f section 19a requires that “The Commission 
ascertain and report separately other values, 
of the property of such common 


shall in like manner 
und elements of value, if any, 





carrier.” The final-value clause in each of the tentative valua- 
tions served as above contains this language “A careful con- 
sideration of all facts herein contained, including appreciation, 
depreciation, going-concern value, working capital, and all other 


followed by the statement that “No other 
value to which specific sums can now 
Thus we have made plain that care- 
given to element that diligent 
there are elements of value appro- 
paragraph (b) and which were not 
within the power of protestants to 
same. This they made no attempt to 
been submitted to us by the carrier 
‘other values or elements of value.” 
each 


matters,” and this is 
values or elements of 
be ascribed are found.” 
ful consideration has been 
investigation discloses If 
priate to be reported under 
discovered by us it was 
have made disclosure of 
do, and no have 
as proper to be set opposite 
Our tentative valuation of the properties of these carriers, 
hole, includes all elements of value of the 


every 


ngures 


considered is whnote, 
properties as they existed on valuation date so far as we could 
As t t a 
Working Capital 
e cal s object to the application of the method used 
by r ascertaining the amount of working capital necessary 
t t requirements of the carriers and insist that the 
cash and material and supplies on hand at date of valuation 
should be dete minative 
Under the vy only such cash and material and supplies as 
ar for mn carrier purposes may be included in the 
valve fixed for rate-making purposes. And after proper allow- 
ances have been made for the proportion of such balances as 
may be applicable t ther than common-carrier service, the 
remainder or bala n any particular date may not be repre- 
sentative of a normal condition and may include stock held for 
additions and betterments and new construction, as well as ob- 
olete and scrap material. We have, therefore, in the case of 
material and supplies, given consideration to the requirements 


in the way of a stock for operation and maintenance. 
he case of cash, consideration has been given to the volume 
of receipts and payments and the various factors 
1 the elapsed time before the revenues from 
lass of service are in hand and available for the payment 
urred in such service. These factors disclose 
the carrier has actually put into use as working 
common-carrier service operations. The 
hand on a given date has no necessary 
elation to the cash so used by amy carrier. The cash on 
into which flows the cash received from 
rom which cash is drawn for all purposes. 
on hand and other current asset and liability 
f financial status as of that particular date, 
e the vorking capital is a matter of the changing 
from d to d of receipts in hand meet 
g payment 1 the amount of such falling 


ct upon 


apital ft over its 


nt of h on 


available to 
payments 
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due Finally, that an amount of cash is on hand on date of 
valuation is not necessarily conclusive that it is in fact working 
ipital. 

Appendix 3 of the report in Texas Midland Railroad, supra, 
is a complete analysis of the methods pursued by the Bureau 
of Valuation. It is applicable to these cases and may be con- 
sidered in connection herewith. It is not necessary that this 
analysis in detail be reproduced as a part of each valuation. 


Its publication as aforesaid and reference thereto herein are a 
compliance with the valuation act. 

The carriers protest and argue that we failed to find the 
value of property in each state. The valuations as served 
contain tabulations and statements by states showing all fixed 
property. This the act requires us to do. That property which 
has no situs does not fall within the requirement, for, as said 
in Texas Midland Railroad, supra, at page 159: “The Com- 
mission is not required to create, nor would it be justified in 
attempting to create by any arbitrary rule, a location which 
does not in fact exist,” as, for instance, locomotives and other 
equipment; nor is the going-concern value which appears in 
the property capable of allocation by states. 

Orders will be entered declaring final our tentative 
as corrected. The final values reported are for 
purposes. 


valuations 
rate-making 


Woodlock Concurs 


Commissioner Woodlock in concurring said: 

A final value is found for the total used property of the 
system comprised in the report of $95,834,979. As has been 
the rule of the commission in the case of all preceding reports 
of final value, no statement of the method by which it has been 
arrived at is made. This sum presumably represents a general 
judgment upon all the facts of the case. I observe, however, 
that it is equivalent to the sum of three factors, viz: cost of 
reproduction less depreciation (at 1914 unit prices), value of 
lands at valuation date, and working capital plus an amount 
of a little less than $8,000,000. If the inventory of physical 
property had been priced at 1916 figures, in my ahead nt the 
addition of these three factors, together with the excess above 
mentioned, would have represented the full “value for rate- 
making purposes” as of valuation date. In other words, it is 
my belief that, subject to correction for special circumstances 
that may be found to exist in the case of individual properties, 
the sum of money that would result at any given time from 
addition of reproduction cost less deprec iation, land values, and 
working capital, with some allowance for “intangibles,” would 
represent the kind of “present value for rate-making purposes” 
that the courts are now recognizing. I therefore concur in this 


report, believing it to be in accord with the law and with the 
interpretation placed by the highest authority upon the law 
at this time. 
Eastman Dissents 
Chairman Eastman in dissenting said: 
The value for rate-making purposes is reached in this pro- 


ceeding by methods to which I do not subscribe, and is a higher 
value than I would find. The reasons for my views upon this 
subject of valuation have been sufficiently indicated in separate 
expressions of opinion in San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
R. R. Co., 75 1. C. C. 463, 523-567; Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic R. R. Co., 75 I. C. C. 645, 676-678; Petition of National 
Conference of Valuation, 84 I. C. C. 9, 20-21; Florida East 
Coast Ry. Co., 8 I. C. C. 25, 38-40; Kansas City Southern 
Ry. Co., 84 I. C. C. 113, 140-144. 

As a matter of interest I note that the carrier reported that 
the original cost of a portion of the land used for carrier 
purposes which it owns or leases was $5,494,578.83, and that 
it is found that $4,803,516.45 of this amount is supported by 
the accounting records, the remainder not being so supported. 
The value of the same lands at valuation date is found to be 
$12,390,099.65, and apparently full weight is given to this latter 
sum in the final value. It will also be noted that the carrier 
received aids, gifts, grants, or donations, not repaid, amounting 
to at least $1,350,000, but that this fact is given no weight in 
the final value. As the concurring commissioner states, that 
value seems to be based upon the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation at 1914 prices, plus the value of lands at valuation 
date, plus working capital, plus an amount of about $8,000,000 
of unknown derivation. 


TRANSFER STATION of the 


THE FREIGHT Pennsylvania at 
Harrisburg, Pa., has on its payroll 23 employees who have been 
employed there steadily since the day the transfer was estab- 
lished, December 15, 1911. The Pennsylvania News prints a 
picture of these men, in a group, as a memento of the fifteenth 
anniversary of their service. When the transfer was opened 


the number of employees was 89; today there are 260 
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Turbine Locomotive for the German 


State Railways 


Pacific type built for heavy express service to handle trains 
at an average speed of 02 m.p.h. 


By G. J. Melms 


Consulting Engineer, Paris, France 


HE endeavor to develop the steam locomotive to 
a high state of efficiency has resulted in the Ger- 
man State Railways placing an order for a sec- 
ond turbine locomotive from I. A. Maffei, Munich, 
Bavaria, Germany. This locomotive, which was recently 
delivered, develops 2,500 hp., and is designed to haul 
heavy express trains at an average speed of 62 m.p.h. 
and at a maximum speed of 78 m.p.h. The general de- 
sign and construction of this locomotive has been made 
as far as possible similar to that of the standard Pacific 
type locomotives recently adopted by the German State 
Railways.* 
Following the same general trend in the design of the 
standard locomotives, the construction of all parts of the 


new turbine locomotive is of the greatest simplicity and 


they are easy of access. 
It was left to the builders and principally to the chief 
engineers, C. Imfeld and Mr. Ludwig, to comply with 
the required operating conditions and the following de- 
scription may serve to show the reader how far the 
problem has been solved. 

The turbine and the electric locomotive naturally have 
many features in common, one of the most important 
being a smooth starting tractive force. Having a higher 
adhesion, a greater proportionate tractive force can be 
utilized than is possible with a reciprocating type loco- 
motive and besides the reciprocating and other parts 
can be dispensed with. 

The greater axle loads permit an increase in the total 
weight of the locomotive, which made it possible for the 
builders to increase the boiler pressure to 330 Ib. Be- 
cause of the high pressure and the saving of steam by 
the condenser, the dimensions of the normal locomotive 
boiler were considerably reduced. Shortening the boiler 
length and reducing the smoke box dimensions created 
additional space on the front end of the locomotive, 
making room for the turbine and the reduction gearing. 

Similar to the electric locomotive, the turbine gear 


*A description of the standard locomotives of the German State Railways 
was published in the November 6, 1926, Railway Age, page 897 
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drive is so arranged that the power of the turbine shaft 
is transmitted by two pinions through reduction gearing 
to a jack shaft and from this shaft to the main connec- 
ing rods and the six-coupled driving wheels. 


General Description of the Maffei Locomotive 


Two surface condensers are located on each side of 
the boiler. The exhaust piping to these condensers pass 
through the center supporting yoke of the boiler. A 
suction draft fan, directly connected to a small turbine, 
is fixed to the inner side of the smoke box door, and 
serves to eject the waste gases. The air of the con- 
denser is removed hy two single-stage air suction steam 
ejectors. The condensate water is removed by a pump 
directly connected to a piston feedwater pump. A West- 
inghouse air compressor and small turbine-driven dyna- 
mo for electric lighting, etc., are also provided. 

The tender has been considerably increased over the 
standard length, the forward part having storage space 
for fuel and feedwater. Adjoining this is a small spac« 
for the turbine which drives the air fans and the cooling 
water pump. The remaining portion is occupied by the 
cooling installation, which consists essentially of a spray 
cooler. The water flows downward over flat metal 
sheets while the cool air is admitted through the sides 
of the tender and passes over the flat metal surfaces 
exposed to the spray, finally being ejected by two fans 
placed horizontally in the roof of the tender. 


COMPARA e W HTS ; E [T'wRBINE AND STANDARD Paciric Trp 
Locomotives oF THE German State Rartuways 
Turbine Standard Pacif 
locomotive type locomotive 
Weights working order 
m drivers oes 132,000 Ib 132,800 It 
Total engine 229,000 Ib. 249,000 | 
Total tender 150,000 Ib 148,0 
Total engine and tende: 379,000 Ib 397,001 


The turbine locomotive, considered alone according 
to the figures comparing it with the standard Pacific 
type, is the lighter of the two, so the weight of the con- 
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ults in less weight than that of a 

omotve 
lt is evident that the cost price of the turbine loco- 
ive will be higher than the reciprocating locomotive, 
the latter has the advantage of a century of experi- 
ence in production which can only be overcome as tur- 
bine locomotives increase in number. Of the coal con- 
umed, 15.6 per cent of the total heat can be utilized at 
crank pins when the locomotive runs at the rate of 
+3.5 m.ph., whereas the express reciprocating type lo- 
notive of standard construction will give a value of 


has been estimated that one horsepower at the jack 
ift will absorb 7,280 B.t.u., or with coal having 12,- 
780 B.t.u., 1.26 lb. of coal per horsepower (including 
the steam used for the auxiliary machinery ). In the win- 
ter, the total net efficiency will be increased, due to the 
train heating, and it is then expected to increase up to 
/ ») - ce 
Che feedwater of the turbine locomotive is forced 


two feedwater heaters placed in series, and is 
the exhaust steam from the auxiliary machines 


up to a temperature of about 260. deg. F It must be 
admitted that by pre-heating the air for combustion, 

by increasing the feedwater heating installation, 
| ae We . can be obtained. 


The Main Turbine and Reduction Gear 


turbine is situated above the engine truck with 
t angles with the center line of the loco- 


ve and transmits its power by means of a double 


duction gear through connecting rods to the driving 


wheels Che forward drive and the backward drive tur- 
bines, are enclosed in the same housing At a locomo- 


ve speed of 78 m.p.h. the turbine shaft runs at 8,800 


p.m., which is reduced through a gear ratio of 1 to 24. 
[he forward turbine consists of two discs in the high 


ressure end, each containing one row of blades at the 
n, followed by an action wheel and five reaction 
wheels of suitable diameters. The end thrust is counter- 
balanced by a balance piston at the high pressure end. 
The backward e turbine consists of a velocity disc 


ller diameter having three rows of blades re- 

1 vacuum while the forward drive turbine 
uctior he steam expands in the nozzles of the 
kward drive turbine from admission to vacuum and 


rts but little reaction effect on the blading. The hous- 
ckward drive turbine is located inside of the 


turbine and its construction provides a guide chan- 
so arranged that the exhaust from both turbines 
is led to the me outlet without interfering: that is, it 
revents the steam from one from entering the blading 
the other t evident that the backward drive tur- 
cannot produce the same effect as the forward, 
this is a secondary question for an express locomo- 
case the cot sers should fail to function, a safety 
lve prevents any undue pressure on the turbine va- 
cuum pipe line and in the condensers. The safety valve 
will come int tion if the cooling apparatus fails to 
perate, what n case of an accident to the condensate 
the steam will continue to be condensed and the 
lensate in by-passing the condensate pump, will then 
feedwater reservoir on account of the 
pressure n this case, the steam injectors can be 

‘ | IT ‘ 
In order to insure good efficiency even at low load, 
rward well as the backward drive turbines are 
regulated by four single nozzles. The two cast steel ad- 


ission chambers attached to the two sides of the upper 
f tl ing have an independent pipe connection 
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Elevation Drawing of the German State Railway’s Turbine Locomotive 
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to the superheated steam chest. The valves, provided 
with nickel seats, are self-closing with positive openings 
and are connected together by means of a regulator shaft 


and bevel gears. They can be directly manipulated 
by the reverse gear control in the cab. A dial and 
pointer indicate the position of the various valves. The 


gear can be conveniently handled in a manner similar 
to that used on most steam locomotives in Europe. 


The Condensers 


The two condensers are connected in parallel for both 
the flow of steam and of water. The cooling water 
flows in four streams, so that a high rate of flow is ob- 
tained \ separate group of cooling tubes for the ex- 
haust air is provided. Suitable care in the construction 
of the joints and the mode of adjustment of the tubes 
to prevent sagging has been taken and the tubes can 
be inspected or removed without having to remove the 
condenser from the locomotive. 

[he condensate flows from the condensers to an in- 
termediate tank provided with a float gage. From here 
it is drawn off by the condensate pump which is directly 
connected to the feedwater pump. These pumps are sur- 
rounded by a water chamber connected to the feedwater 
reservoir in the tender. The condensate pump can only 
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coming from the condensers at from 110 to 120 deg. up 
to 190 deg. or 200 deg. F. The water is then forced 
to the second feedwater heater to which steam is ad- 
mitted at about 37 lb. gage pressure. This heater re- 
ceives the exhaust from the turbine connected to the 
cooling water pump on the tender and part of the time 
it also receives the exhaust steam from the suction draft 
turbine, which reheats the water up to a temperature of 
about 260 deg. F. Any superfluous steam passes 
through a regulating valve to a low pressure stage of 
the main turbine. 

In order to save steam under all conditions, a small 
additional condenser is placed between the main conden- 
sers, in which the non-condensed steam from the feed- 
water heater is condensed and the water flows back to 
the reservoir. 

Two detachable rubber hose equipped with self-ad- 
justing couplings, conduct the cooling water to and from 
the tanks of the tender. Live steam flows from the 
engine to the tender through a combination metal hose, 
located near the center line of the locomotive. 


New Design of Suction Draft Is Provided 


\ novel construction was created in order to solve 


the important question of suitable draft in the smoke 
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The Tender Showing the Location of the Condenser and Auxiliary Equipment 


work up to atmospheric pressure; the feedwater pump 
forces water out of the reservoir into the boiler. 

\ by-pass in the feedwater pipe enables the engine- 
man to allow the feedwater pump to run without load 
time, in order to enable the condensate pump to 
work independently Che speed of the pump can be 
controlled from the cab. In case the speed of the pump 
is not sufficient, the water in the intermediate tank is 
raised and the float gage indicates this in the cab. This 
the engineman to operate the pump at a greater 
speed. But, as the capacity of the condenser pump is 
about 20 per cent greater than the feedwater pump, 
this indication will not often occur. The air in the con- 
densers is ejected by two steam ejectors, the exhaust 
from which is condensed in the feedwater heater. 


ror a 


warns 


steam 
The Feedwater Heater 


The feedwater heater.tanks are located in the rear of 
the condenser. The steam in one is under atmospheric 
pressure. This heater absorbs the exhaust steam from 


the feedwater pump, the air compressor, the two steam 
ejectors and the dynamo turbine, which heats the water 





box. As may be seen from the drawings, a small high 
speed turbine is located in the door of the smoke box, 
which operates with superheated as well as with satu- 


rated steam. It is directly coupled to a draft fan of 
special design. This fan is extremely simple in de- 
sign and form, made of non-rusting Bohlsteel, and 


eject the from the smoke box. 

lhe draft fan operates at a speed of from 6 to 7,000 
r.p.m. This unit and its housing form the projecting 
point of the door which receives a strong cooling effect 
on the front bearing and the oil chambers directly ad- 
jacent, while the locomotive is running. The turbine 
casing has ribs cast on the outside to cause the air to cir- 
culate around the turbine and also to cool the bearings. 
The admission valve of the turbine is controlled di- 
rectly by the engineman in the cab. The exhaust steam 
from the turbine flows into the second feedwater heater, 
and is controlled by a valve that admits the steam at a 
pressure of about 37 Ib. per sq. in. gage. In case this 
heater is fully charged, the steam is turned into a low 
pressure stage of the main locomotive turbine. 

This draft system was thoroughly tested and it was 


gases 
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ressures could be obtained with 


h ether. the advantage of high speed 
which enables it t e coupled up directly to a high 
¢ YI eC need onlv be adiusted by the 
will remain constant, regardless 

other conditions No ex 

I Sa Safety cutout, etc., are 

The Tender 

leneth of 37 ft. 834 in. and 

( wheel trucks \ water tank 

ing a caj 1.138 gal. is located in the for 
end and hove it is the coal bunker hav 

iT [ \ 1 tition is imserted be 

d the « i! compartment 

rbine g¢ the feedwater pump and the fans 
rtment, to which access 1s pro 

e turbine is geared to a main horizontal shaft from 
which the power is transmitted by means of bevel gears 
rtical shafts of the fans and the cooling water 
perate t 6,000 r.p.m., whereas the cooling 





VO ins have a speed of 1,000 

e 13 hp. and exhaust 882.5 cu. 

ysorbs 23 hp. and delivers 12, 
te irt tf the tender is occupied 


but the space thus used is onl) 


tally required tor stationary 
iry conditions being present 
ew methods and apply new 


yy actual experiment to be 


rop formation, as a drop of 


xy the current of cooling air. The 
\ line of least resistance in or- 
entilation; vibration must be 
must be so located as to b 
possible to cool by means of a 


amount of space 


yt the great 


ed that from about 16 million to 
81 t.u. per hour will have to be taken 
1 figure which is too great for air ventilation 
\ir is mitted on both sides of the tender, pass 
hroug! r deflectors and is ejected by means of 
» | tors ‘placed in the roof. The com 
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partment for recooling is subdivided into various cooling 
elements. These elements, of which there are 48, con- 
sist of closely packed perforated sheet copper which 
ire separated by pass pieces and held together by bolts. 
Che air passes between the copper plates in an opposite 
direction from the downward flowing cooling water, 
which flows in sheets, thus avoiding drop formation 

Che experiments proved that this construction in- 
sures the greatest economy of water and that the loss 

water was not any greater than the evaporation de- 
termined by calculation. It is evident that with the cool 
water, the temperatures mentioned can create a satis- 
vacuum \t full load the locomotive has an 
vacuum of from 80 to 90 per cent which in- 
creases at a lower load. It is possible under these cir- 
the 
egin the next period of heavy work with 
vacuum 


factory 


average 


cumstances to maintain a lower water temperature in 
reservoir and | 


ettet 


The Heating and Lighting Systems 
The exhaust of the auxiliary turbine on the tender, 
furnishes the necessary steam for heating the train at 
various pressures, according to temperature or other 








| 


the Firebox, Smokebox and Elevation Drawing of the Front End 





conditions [he turbine receives boiler pressure and 
the exhaust steam flows to the second feedwater heater 
drum in warm weather. Only that portion of the ex- 
haust steam which is not used for train heating is sup- 
plied to the feedwater heater in cold weather. A small 
urbo-dynamo generates the necessary electric current 
for hghting. 
Dim WEIGHTS AND ProPoRTIONS I f [TURBINE 
I M ror tHe German Strate Ra 
ermar Ne k iways 
I. A. Ma M 
pe of ioc tiv 
Service ... Express 
Main turbine speed at $61 5.8 r.p.. 
of main reduction gc to 24 
Weights in working order 
On drivers 2 
On front truck 
( | 1 0 it 
[Total ter 
n id te 
Wheel bases 
Driving l 
Total engine ¢ 
Tot eT e ; i 
ete | outside tires....« 8.8 
Beiler 
Tee wa. eo ku ss canenbaneeapesnesees Conical 
Stea s 324 Ib 
Fue Soft coal 
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‘ter, second ring, inside 1% wu 
inside tube sheets i d 
Grate area 7s ft 
Heating surfaces 
Firebox . : 14 sq. ft 
Tubes and flues 580 sq. ft 
Total evaporative 720 sq. ft 
Superheating . 549 sa. ft 
Lomb. evaporative and superheating .269 sq. ft 
¥Tender 
Capacity, cooling water tank g 
Capacity, feedwater reservoir 138 2 
Fuel capacity tons 
‘ ncenser 
Total surface 2,370 sq. ft 
Water cooling installatior 
Cooling surface 16,150 sq. ft 
Rate of ling air circulation 1,100 r.p.m. of 
tans 1.765 cu tt pe sec 
Rate of cooling water circulation 700 cu. ft vr h 
Floor space of cooler 122.8 sq. ft 
General data estimated 
SEOTOOROCEP 5 cua s babe ws EU ss cate ccavccsccocecel 500 
Weight proportions 
weight engine horsepower 1.5 
Total weight engine comb, heat. surface 
yi rtions 
Firebox heat. surface grate area , Bg 
I « heat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. 
s se . esessoos S24 
Superheat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. sur 
: 31.9 
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Counsel for State Commissions 
, ‘ - : 

Reviews Valuation Situation 
Wasuinctox, D. C 

XUGENE W. REED, special valuation counsel of 

the National Association of Railway & Utilities 

Commissioners, has sent to the state commius- 

sions a bulletin reviewing the present railroad valua- 

tion situation in which he declares that “we are on the 

threshold of the most critical stage of valuation,” be- 

cause it is hoped that the Supreme Court may soon 

lecide the principles involved. Mr. Reed says that if 

the court should hold that present-day prices shall con- 

trol in finding value for rate-making purposes the aggre- 

| ite valuation might be increased to $35,000,000,000 

and that under the theories of reproduction contended 

for by the railroads generally the valuation would ag- 

regate more than $40,000,000,000. The bulletin says 





in part 
quir iy be made as to what effect the decisions of 
U. S. district courts in the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
uke case and the Kansas City Southern Railway valuation 
ise, as well as the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
t] ndianapolis Water case, may have on the orderly pro- 
dure of the valuation of railroads under the valuation act by 
e Interstate Commerce Commission. Up to the present date 
there has been no cessation of the work in any of its phases, 
there been any change in the policy of the commission 
so far as conclusions may be drawn from the publication of 
ficial acts. Tentative valuations are being issued 
apid m the same basis as heretofore, and final valuations 
ving published which in no way deviate from those here- 
re published. From this it would appear that the com- 
ssion assumes that the United States Supreme Court will 


approve the work that has been done to carry out the require 
nents of the valuation act. Should the court conclude that the 
commission has failed to perform its full duties, or exceeded its 
authority under the act, obviously it will then be necessary for 
» revise its work, in order to comply with the law. 
etation of the Law is Desired. It would be unfortunate 
if the court should dispose of the San Pedro case on jurisdic- 
| questions, and thus leave the country in suspense on the 


general issues involved. What everybody wants is a clean cut 
decision disposing of the main points in controversy along broad 
und comprehensive lines. The work of valuing the railroads 


1s now been in progress for twelve years, and the commission 
is expended more than $29,000,000 in the enterprise. During 


lat time the inventories have been completed and tentative 
valuations issued on most of the railroads. The commission has 
evolved certain principles, adopted certain standards, and reached 
certain conclusions which it deems fair and equitable and in 
substantial conformity with the law. Representatives of the 
railroads contend these conclusions are wrong. State com- 


missions believe that some of the conclusions are wrong. The 
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United States Supreme Court is the tribunal to which all look 
for a settlement of the controversy Until it acts (as aptly 
stated by the federal court in the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
vay opinion handed down December 31, 1926) “there is an 
utter lack of certainty, stability or harmony in valuations. The 


carriers, the public, regulatory commissions and courts are 


without a definite standard.” There should be a judicially ap- 
proved standard for making these valuations Such a thing 
is by no means beyond the possibility of accomplishment and 
he San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake case seems to offer 
the frst opportunity for definite progress in this direction 
The Crucial Stage is Near. In the meantime we are on the 
threshold of the most critical stage of valuation. The principles 
involved are, we hope, soon to be decided. The general public 
and the regulatory commissions of every state are vitally inter- 
ested in the outcome If judicially approved standards for the 
valuation of railroads are established, they will be applicable, 


with such modification as each case may require, to the valuation 
{ public service facilities over which state commissions have 


jurisdiction [he work, therefore, must proceed awaiting 
developments. 
The Effect of “Spot Reproduction” on Valuations. The 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Indianapolis Water case (Benton’s bulletin No. 88-1926) does 
not directly affect the valuation work now being done by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 19a, but may affect the valuations when they are brought 
down to date for recapture of excess earnings, or other purposes 
for which they may be used under the transportation act. The 
valuations made are based on the cost of reproduction new less 
depreciation, except that the commission uses, for all accounts 
other than land, a uniform pricing date as of June 30, 1914. 
Land has always been appraised on its present value, as of the 
date of the inquiry. Additions have been made for working 
capital, and, without specification of amount, for intangibles. 
Having a complete inventory of the property, spot reproduction 
cost as of any date may be applied by the use of trend price 
factors compared with 1914 prices. Therefore, if the decision 
means that present day prices shall control in finding the value 
for rate making purposes, the commission has data necessary to 
conform with that requirement. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that if present day prices were to be applied to the inven- 
tories of all the railroads, and if 60 per cent were thereby 
added to their valuation, the aggregate value would be increased 
from $22,300,000,000 (which may be taken as an approximate 
estimate of their value at 1914 prices, with allowance for the 
net cost of additions since that date) to more than $35,000,- 
000,000. This increase would result if the present cost of repro- 
duction were to be estimated in accordance with the rules and 
principles employed by the Bureau of Valuation. Under the 
theories of reproduction contended for by the railroads, generally, 
the valuation of their properties would aggregate more than 
$40,000,000,000. 

Correct Principles must be Followed. These facts serve to 
emphasize a matter to which we have frequently directed atten- 
tion in former bulletins, and to the support of which we have 
constantly directed our efforts, viz.: The importance of 
adhering to principles in estimating reproduction cost of con- 
structing railroad property which do not exaggerate such cost 
beyond what would necessarily be expended to produce it in 
the manner it is produced in the actual and efficient construc 
tion of railroads. It is our belief that the higher estimates of 
reproduction made by the railroad engineers are largely the result 
of adhering to a theoretical program which develops many 
elements of cost not actually incurred in efficient railroad build 
ing, and many elements of cost which do not involve any capital 
investment. If rates must be paid on the present cost of pro 
ducing the property, the rate base will be high enough if not 
inflated by fictitious elements of value. Some consolation may 
be found, however, in the fact that the trend of all commodity 
prices is again on the downward grade. Such prices reach 
the peak—231 per cent of pre-war prices—in 1920, dropped o 
to 150 per cent in 1921, and gradually rose again to 162 per cent 
in 1925. Data compiled by statistical bureaus indicate that 
in 1926 the trend dropped from 156 per cent during the first 
quarter to 146 per cent during the last week of the year. 


+¥ 


\ Mrssourt Pactric Locomotive on January 8 established 


a record on the system when it pulled a train of 115 cars of coal 
and two empties from Bush, Ill, to Dupo, a distance of 102 


miles, in nine hours. On the same day another locomotive hauled 
a train of 203 cars—201 empties and 2 loaded—weighing 7,180 
tons, southbound over the same route. It is now planned to 


ittempt to haul 300 empty cars with one locomotive from Dupo 


to Bush 
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Lehigh Valley Attracts Attention 
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oh Valley 


osition appeared. 


tatement 
the Lehigh Valley 


— 
1d «(Dut 


of the stockholders of 
Railroad Company held 
today, Edward E. Loomis 
ent as was the present board of 
The vote cast for 
nent was 930,014, which is 80 per 
[his vote was more than 120,000 
eting a year ago and was the larg- 
in annual meeting in the history of 


ual meeting 


elphia 
| 


following the 
stockholders held 
Its interest was derived 
from the fact that there was 
had been rumors, however 
to have 


was issued 


> 


iunuary 18. 


Uh re 


important 


1 


mie news was 


ossibly, the election of new directors 


ilroad interests. 
not yet clear the price of Lehigh 


had an advance of $19 a share 
d January 15. The closing price 
1 and one time during the week a 


was reached 
+} 


Even subsequent to 


e rise in price continued and on 


resent week a new high price of 125 


x the year, 1926, the price of this 
7514 on March 3 and 106 reached 
The par value of the stock is $50 a 
lividends on the issue have been 


per cent annually since July, 1919, 


cent was paid on Janu- 


+ Ne 


hare, which would be equiva- 


on rumors that rival carriers 
Secure control 


lent to $38 on a $100 par value, in the space of a few 
days is the most spectacular increase in the price of a 
railroad stock in many years. As a result, those who 
follow the stock market were naturally led to seek causes 
and the general supposition was that there had been 
competitive purchase of the stock by interests connected 
with the New York Central as opposed to interests asso- 
ciated with L. F. Loree. It was pointed out that the New 
York Central wished to acquire a working control of the 
Lehigh Valley so as to secure a new line between the 
Niagara frontier and tidewater and to secure new ter- 
minal space—the Lehigh Valley being well supplied with 
such space at both the Buffalo and New York ends of its 
line. Mr. Loree, it was pointed out, needs a connection be- 
tween the Delaware & Hudson, of which he is president, 
and of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh which the 
former road has leased. It was remarked that Mr. Loree 
had finally decided that the purchase of control of the 
Lehigh Valley offered the best opportunity of procuring 
1 line connecting the Delaware & Hudson and the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, which lie some 150 miles 


apart. Some consideration was also given to Mr. Loree’s 
proposal for a new line across Pennsylvania—the pro- 
posed New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago—which as 


planned is to extend from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Easton and 
which accordingly will need a connection with tidewater 
such as would be offered by that part of the Lehigh 
Valley main line between Easton, Pa., and Jersey City, 
N. J. 

The ground for these surmises is not vet apparent. It 
is, however, another example .of the speculative factor 
that will always exist in connection with railway con- 
solidation and railway consolidation rumors. At least 
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the surmises are correct in so far as concerns true appre- 
ciation of the Lehigh Valley’s actual merger possibilities. 

The fact that nothing of moment developed at the 
annual meeting rather indicates that the ownership of 
Lehigh Valley stock was more stable than was estimated. 
This stock ownership is quite diversified and even George 
F. Baker, chairman of the First National Bank, who is 
generally understood to be the guiding hand behind 
Lehigh Valley policies, exercises such control as he has 
with ownership of but a small proportion of the total 
outstanding Lehigh Valley stock. It is said that large 
numbers of shares are held in the territory served by 
the Lehigh Valley in Pennsylvania and as a result of the 
policy of the management working to that end a large 
number of shares are held by Lehigh Valley employees. 
That the present stockholders have held onto their 
shares in spite of the attractive prices of the past week 
signifies stability of the stock ownership and the record 
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The Lehigh Valley 
vote may quite properly be regarded also as an ex- 


pression ol confidence in the present management. 
1926 a Record Year 


The Lehigh Valley completed in 1926 the best year in 
its history. It earned the largest gross income, and the 
largest net railway operating income that it ever earned 
in any year. The net income after fixed charges was the 
greatest with the single exception of 1921 in which year 
large dividend disbursements were received from the coal 
subsidiaries. In 1921 more corporate income was re- 
ceived from that source than from railroad operations. 

The complete record for the full year 1926 is not yet 
available. The latest actual figures available are those 
for eleven months of the year. They show that gross 
income for the first 11 months of 1926 totaled $73,708,- 
986 as compared with $69,424,726 in the same period of 







1925, an increase of 6.2 per cent. The gross earnings in 
TABLE I—LEHIGH VALLEY OPERATING 
Revenue 
Revenue ton Revenue ton miles Revenue pas- per ton 
Yea Mileage miles coal merchandise senger miles mile-cents 
191¢ 1.444 2,643,811,000 3,481,757,000 243,030,000 .650 
1917 44 2,850,619,000 3,579,816,000 243,924,000 .670 
19 44 2,886,241,000 4,032,809,000 270,388,001 770 
19 1,448 2.527.604,000 3,252.879,000 262,693,000 893 
19 448 2.638.248 .000 3,689,266,000 278,186,000 971 
19 44 2,345,211,000 2,768,.080,000 235,536,000 1.220 
19% 1,37 1,415,578,001 3,042,517,000 218,630,000 1.135 
192 174 482.542.000 3.233,.942,000 232,364,000 1.104 
19 - 8% 721 OOK 3.646,575,000 253,566,000 1.109 
1925 I 1,587,914, 3,830,053,000 273,153,000 1.121 
11 mos 1,363 
Note—Standard return for operations during federal control $11,318,714 
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A 
better comparison, therefore, might be with 1924 in 
which year the road earned the largest gross revenues 


1925 were affected by four months of coal strike. 


for any year up to that time. Gross revenues for the 
first 11 months of 1924 totaled $70,087,240 which total 
was exceeded in 1926 by $3,600,000. 

The operating ratio for the first 11 months of 1926 was 
5.2. This continues the progressive betterment in the 
high Valley’s operating ratio under way since 1920. 
The 1925 operating ratio was 77.16, that for 1924, 79.83. 
The 1926 figure was the best since 1916 in which year 
the percentage was 71.15. 

The net railway operating income for the first 11 
months of 1926 was $13,023,150, which 11 months’ total 
was larger than the total for any previous full year ex- 
cept in 1910 when net operating income was $13,267 800. 
For instance, it compared with $11,912,792 for the first 
11 months of 1925, representing an increase of 9.4 per 
cent. The net operating income for the full 12 months 
of 1925 was $12,494,980. In 1925 the railroad earned 
$6.65 a share or 13.30 per cent on its common stock. 
The 1926 earnings will approximate $8.10 a share or 
16.20 per cent. 

The only traffic figures at present available for 1926 
are those for the first ten months of the year. They 
show that the net ton-miles were about 3% per cent 
greater than in 1925 but about 9 per cent less than in 
1920. The busiest year the road ever had was found 
to be 1918 


Increase of High Grade Traffic 


About 40 per cent of the Lehigh Valley’s total revenue 
tonnage is anthracite coal and the road is the largest 
carrier of the so-called domestic sizes, In addition, about 
6 per cent of the total revenue tonnage is bituminous. 
The road in addition to reporting coal tons as required 
in the commodity classification also reports coal ton- 
miles. The coal ton-miles constitutes about 31 per cent 
of the total revenue ton-miles and yield about 32 per 
cent of the total operating revenues. It will be interest- 
ing to see how the 1926 figures will line up in this re- 
spect because the anthracite coal industry in 1926 had 
two months of strike and then a very prosperous re- 
mainder of the year. Over a long term the tendency has 
been for the anthracite to remain rather stationary in 
volume—except for decreases due to strikes, while the 
higher grades of freight, notably traffic reported under 
the designation “Other manufactures and miscellaneous,” 
has increased very substantially. In 1925 this particular 
tonnage constituted 13.37 per cent of the road's total 
traffic and it was considerably over twice what it was im 
1920. 


7 
I 


Terminals 


These details give a ready idea of the attractiveness of 
the Lehigh Valley as a merger possibility. The road is 
handicapped by having a somewhat longer route between 








Buffalo and New York than its chief competitors. This 
RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1916 TO 1926 
Net rail : 
Total operat- Total operat- Net operat Operating way operat Net after 
ing revenues ing expenses ing revenues ratio ing income charges 
48,859,909 34,764,977 14,094,932 FE.8e —§ seosdes 7,827,771 
53,358,446 41,826,166 11,532,280 78.39 seepeeee 9,688,471 
66,788,903 57,926,977 8,861,926 86.73 6,821,131 6,763,406 
65,542.502 60,309,198 5,233,304 91.68 3,776,291 2,559,556 
75,223,862 80,315,096 —5,091,235 106.77 —6,779,615 1,596,964 
74,997,799 67,238,068 7,759,731 89.65 5,582,216 10,050,798 
62,418,889 59,023,940 3,394,949 94.56 590.084 —1,991,247 
75,935,154 66,754,214 9,180,939 87.91 6,573,120 8,586,618 
6,374,805 60,967,969 15,406,837 79.83 11,391,549 7,352,038 
74,430.57 57,433,390 16,997,183 77.16 12,494,980 8.046.564 
7 FOR. ORE 55.43 ,139 18,278,847 75.2 13, 5 150 
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disadvantage is pensated for by several outstanding 


advantages [hese include about the highest standard 
of roadway construction on any railroad in the United 
| a skill in operation that enables the Lehigh 


otates and a 
Valley to offer a freight service sufficiently speedy to 
an increasing proportion of the rapidly growing 
fast freight moving in this highly competitive 

Preeminently the road’s leading attraction as 
possibility is its terminals, including notably the 
at Buffalo, the large tidewater 
Terminal at New York 


train 
territory 
a mery 

lifft 


area 


Farm development 


Claremont 


known as the 


Harbor and also the Fitzpatrick Farm at Newark, N. J. 
The development of these areas has only begun. They 
were acquired as a result of foresight that saw the neces- 
sity of protecting the carrier’s terminal needs for the 
future and as a means of developing industrial areas that 


would supply the carrier with increased traffic. 

The Lehigh Valley today is in the position of being 
able to handle consi more traffic than it is at 
present moving without the necessity of its being re- 
quired to spend large sums for capital improvement in 
seems to have almost unlimited pos- 
\s a merger possibility 


lerably 


addition to which it 


sibilities tor tuture expansion 
it excels the Lackawanna, for example, for no other 
Cos F ECTS Fre tr Opreratinc Sratistics 
Per cent of 
change 
First 1 First 1 _ “ - 
nths 1926 months 1920 Inc. Dec 
Milea 1,345 1,436 6.4 
Gr st 944.361 10,409,656 5.0 
Net 4.912,7 5,401,994 9.] 
Freigt 1 } 53 6.035 1.4 
ae ~ 7,354 7,423 0.9 
Freigt 1 284,485 243,303 16.9 ‘ 
Freight tra s 453,323 549,637 17.5 
Tons of ] r “ight 
COs 131,84 1,102,683 15.4 
‘ s per da 29.3 20.7 41.5 
t pe : : 26.3 31.6 : 16.8 
P nt loaded ar-miles 65.6 70.2 _ 4.6 
Ne 1 iles : 06 466 10.¢ 
Freight : 48.8 41.3 18.1 
Gross tons pe t 1,838 1,725 6.6 
Net tans pe t R25 R95 72 
Tra speed miles per ain-t 13.1 11.0 19.1 
sTOSs ton n per train-hour 4,143 18,939 27.5 
Net ton le ain-t 10,837 9,828 10.2 
Lb. coal 7 gross miles 150 
Loco.-miles < : 49.9 4 
Per cent freig ervi ve 
able 17.9 41.1 13.2 
Per freig! , eabl 6.5 7.0 0.5 


reason than that it would cost so much to acquire the 
Lackawanna and because the Lackawanna does not have 
the possibilities for terminal development. It is not sur- 
prising under the conditions that every now and then 
there should be a recurrence of rumors that rival interests 
re buying into Lehigh Valley and competing in attempts 


to secure control of it. 
tistics are given in Tables I and I]—the 


Che usual stat 
figures in Table I1—Comparison of Selected Freight 
Operating Statistics—being those for the ten months 
periods, the latest at present available. 

, Mi st. RENEFICIAI AssoctaTION of Pennsylvania 
employees has sed its 13th successful year. Beginning with 
927 e addit l f insurance are offered to members: 

full life.” “paid up at age of 65” and “endowment at age of 65.” 
The limit e t umount of insurance available for any 
member has bee Lise m $2,000 to $5,000. The association 


met d other employees) over 27,000 shares 
of Pennsylvania Railroad stock. Co-operative purchasing opera- 
ive done business during 1926 amounting 


' f the a 
to $1,000,01 erations include stores, restaurants, local 
buying committees iscount plans, tailoring arrangements and 
other things. The membership now totals 18,000 employees, asso- 

71 insurance fund has $800,000 invested 
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Long-Range Flood- 
Lighting Projector 


NEW 24-in. diameter Golden Glow floodlighting 

projector has been placed on the market by the 

Electric Service Supplies Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This new projector is known as type FLA-2430, 
projects a long-range beam of high intensity and is de- 
signed to meet service conditions such as are imposed 
by the longer railway yards where space for tower loca- 
tion is available only at either end of the area to be 
floodlighted. 

The projectors have a cast aluminum alloy case, ap- 
proximately 3/16 in. thick, equipped with a hinged rear 
door made of the same material and in which a 24-in. 
diameter “Golden Glow” or crystal mirror glass reflector 

















The Golden Glow or Crystal Mirror Reflector is Mounted 
in a Non-Ventilated Cast Aluminum Alloy Case 


is flexibly mounted. This construction provides easy 
access to the reflector for relamping or cleaning without 
disturbing the lamp or its focusing, or the directional 
training of the floodlight. The front of the light is regu- 
larly equipped with a molded convex lens made of special 
heat-resisting and annealed glass, approximately %4 in. 
thick. The lens is held in position by flexible retaining 
clamps, thus resulting in the practical elimination of 
breakage. 


Focusing Device 


The focusing device is the universal type permitting 
adjustment in both the vertical and horizontal planes. 
This device is mounted at the top for use with PS-52 
floodlighting lamps or at the bottom for use with G-40 
lamps, where a highly concentrated beam is desired. The 
entire case forms a weather-proof enclosure, and is of 
the non-ventilated type. The focusing device is fitted 
with a mogul socket. It is adapted for use with stand- 
ard 1000 to 1500-watt, type “C,” Mazda lamps with the 
PS-52 bulb for regular floodlighting or the 1000-watt 
type “C” Mazda lamps with the G-40 bulb for highly 
concentrated long-range work. The over-all heighth is 
37 in.; over-all width 34 in.; weight 125 Ib. 


The entire unit is mounted on a swivel trunion allow- 
ing for directing the beam of light in any direction and 
with provision for locking firmly in position. 














HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 

the report of W. P. Borland, director of the 

bureau of safety, dated January 11, on the 
collision of fast through passenger trains on the South- 
ern Railway near Rockmart, Ga., on December 23, about 
6:40 p.m. This collision was briefly reported in the 
Railway Age of January 1, page 165. Eleven passen- 
gers, seven employees and one news agent were killed 
and 113 passengers, four employees and six Pullman 
employees were injured. 

Rockmart is on the line between Atlanta and Chatta- 
nooga, 50 miles north of Atlanta. The line, single track, 
“is operated by time-table, train orders and a manual 
block signal system.” The only reference, however, in 
the report, to block signal operation is in connection with 
the southbound train, which train was not at fault. 
Northbound trains are superior by direction ; but, t 
favor southbound trains on an ascending grade, it is 
common practice to require northbound trains to enter 
the siding when a southbound train is to be met, and the 
dispatcher’s order required this in the case now reported. 
[he collision occurred at a point about 4,000 ft. south of 
Rockmart station. Trains approaching this point from 
the south, pass over a curve of three degrees to the right 
and trains approaching from the north also approach 
over a curve of three degrees to the right, but there is 
1,002 ft. of tangent between the two curves. The point 
of collision was on the northern-most curve 

\ passing track on the east side of the main track was 
occupied by a freight train, the engineman of which had 





Locomotive Wrecked in Rockmart Collision; Engine 1219, 
Train 2 


been ordered to leave room at the south end for the north- 
bound passenger train to enter. The northbound en- 
gineman had a view of the switch, at the south end of 
the siding, for 795 ft. It was dark and raining at the 
time of the collision. 

Southbound passenger train No. 101 (nine cars) 
stopped at Rockmart to take water, and there received 
a card stating that the block (to the next station) would 
be clear on the arrival of northbound train No. 2, first 
section. After water was taken, the train moved south- 
ward slowly (some 3,000 ft.) and had stopped or nearly 
stopped 883 ft. north of the switch when it was struck 
by the northbound train, No. 2, first section. The meet 
order, sent to both trains, was worded as follows: 


Report on Rockmart Collision 


30 


Nc 01 one naught one Eng 1456 meet No 32 

thirty two Eng 1326 at Shannon No 6 six Engs 

1260 and 1205 coupled at Atlanta Jct 

First No 2 two Eng 1219 at Rockmart and 

second No 2 two Eng 1265 at Braswell No 32 
rty tw No 6 six and First and second 

N é tw Ke si ng 


The northbound train (ten cars) had received the 
order at Atlanta, written on Form 31. At McPherson, 
11 miles south of Rockmart, where a stop was made, 
Road Foreman of Engines Pearce, who had been riding 
in the car next to the engine, on the way to his home at 
Rome, 22 miles north of Rockmart, boarded the locomo- 
tive and took charge of it; and Engineman Keith went 
back to ride in the car. The train then proceeded, and 











Front Portion of Train 2 After Engine Had Been Pulled 
Away 


in less than 20 minutes, passed the south switch at Rock- 
mart at 50 miles an hour, or faster, and collided with 
No. 101. Both locomotives were derailed but remained 
upright. The tender of the northbound engine was 
wrecked. The combination car next behind it was 
crushed for about 25 ft. The coach next behind this 
telescoped the dining car, the third car in the train; and 
in the dining car most of the fatalities occurred. In 
train 101, the first two cars were derailed and badly 
damaged. 

The employees killed were the road foreman of en- 
gines, the fireman, the baggage master and four dining 
car employees, all on the northbound train. 


Abstract of Testimony 


Various witnesses told of the whistling of the north- 
bound train to notify the freight on the side track that 
signals were being carried for a second section, and of 
other whistling; so that there is no doubt that Pearce 
was in full possession of his faculties; yet he took no 
action to apply the brakes. 

The conductor of the southbound train at once con- 
cluded on hearing the sound of the whistle and the roar 
of the train that No. 2 was coming too fast to be stopped 
at the switch; and he at once decided to get out of the 
car in which he was riding, but the collision occurred 
before he succeeded in doing so. 

3aggagemaster Copeland, of train No. 101 assisted 
in removing Road Foreman of Engines Pearce from 
his engine and he said the road foreman asked him how 
the accident occurred; when told that he had failed to 
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take siding tor train No. 101, he replied that Engineman 
Keith, Fireman ) and every one concerned had told 
him that he hold the main track; and he then 
added that when he sounded the station whistle signal 
he asked Fireman Moss, “We hold the main track ?” and 
replied in the affirmative. 


loss 


was [to 


] +f . . . 
he Said the nreman sag gage- 


master Copeland was unable to explain what the road 

foreman had in mund when he used the words “every one 

concerned.” . 
Engineman Keith, after oiling his engine, found 


Pearce in the cab, who told him that he was going to 
run the engine as far as Rome. Keith distinctly told him 
what the orders were and that they were to head in at 
Rockmart and meet train 101; and Pearce repeated these 





The Telescoped Dining Car 


aloud Conductor \rwood, a few sé conds 


asked Keith if he had told Pearce about the 


instructions 


itterwards 
orders and was informed that he had done so. 
Keith, when he saw that the train was passing the 


switch, started to apply brakes by the conductor’s valve, 
but not soon enough to accomplish anything. Keith, 
when informed that Pearce, before his death, had stated 
that he was told to hold the main track at Rockmart, 
“did not feel that the road foreman would have made 
such a statement under ordinary circumstances,” and was 
positive that Pearce understood the situation thoroughly 
when relieving him at McPherson. Keith did not deliver 
his written orders to Pearce, as is required when engine- 
men exchange, excusing himself on the ground that 
Pearce was an official, superior to him. 

Conductor Arwood, of No. 2, had delegated to the 
baggagemaster the duty of signalling to the engineman 
on approaching a meeting point, and claimed that when 
the conductor was engaged in taking up tickets, this 
practice was proper; the practice was followed to some 

He did not know, until after the train had started 
McPherson that Pearce was going to relieve the 


extent 
trom 
engineman 

Engineman Turner of the freight standing on the side 
track, did not answer the whistle signal given by No. 2, 
but instead sounded on his own whistle the stop signal, 
realizing that a collision was imminent. 

Statements were obtained from doctors and nurses at 
the hospital in Rome where Pearce was taken and where 
he remained until his death on the following day, but no 
nm was gained. 

The dining car, which was crushed, was built by the 
Pullman Company in 1917. An examination of the plans 
of the end construction and also of the two cars ahead of 
| to disclose any reason why this par- 


useful informati 


he train. fail 


it in the 
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ticular car should have been telescoped. (All cars in 
both trains were of steel). 

Signal Supervisor Hinds said that but for unavoid- 
able delays, the automatic signals and automatic train 
control apparatus under construction would have been 
placed in service at Rockmart prior to December 23. 


Conclusions (Abridged) 


“This accident was caused either by the failure of 
Road Foreman of Engines Pearce and Engineman Keith, 
of train first No. 2, to have a thorough understanding 
as to the contents of train order No. 92, which required 
their train to take siding at Rockmart for train No. 101, 
or by the failure of Road Foreman of Engines Pearce to 
remember the contents of the order.” 

Under ordinary circumstances No. 101 would have 
been required to take the siding. Engineman Keith said 
that he was very careful to inform Pearce about taking 
the siding but the high speed at which the train was 
running makes it clearly apparent that Pearce had no 
intention of stopping. Pearce is said to have stated while 
being removed from the wreck that he had been told he 
was to hold the main track, but no formal statement was 
obtained from him. However, whether he misunder- 
stood the requirements of the order or had forgotten it, 
the fact remains that he was at fault, for he had exer- 
cised his authority as the superior officer of Engineman 
Keith by relieving the latter of the operation of the en- 
gine, and it was incumbent on him to know absolutely 
what orders were outstanding affecting the movement 
of the train. 

Engineman Keith’s excuse that orders need not be 
given to a superior, is not well founded; if any official 
relieves the regular engineman, he then automatically 
becomes the engineman and is bound by all the rules. In 
allowing Keith to leave the engine, Pearce violated in- 
structions which had been issued April 19, 1926. 

Engineman Keith said he had shown his orders to 
Fireman Moss before starting from Atlanta and Moss, an 
experienced employee who had passed examination for 
promotion to engineman, should have directed the road 
foreman’s attention to the orders when it was apparent 
that he was not going to stop at the switch. [Moss was 
killed}. 

Conductor Arwood, not knowing the location of the 
train with exactness, was not in position to apply the 
brakes when the engineman’s neglect became apparent. 
“When the situation on any particular train reaches a 
point which makes the conductor little more than a ticket 
collector, then it would appear that some provision 
should be made to correct the situation by the use of 
ticket collectors or train auditors rather than by having 
the conductor depend on the baggagemaster, the flag- 
man or the train porter. Had Arwood made it his busi- 
ness to. keep track of the exact location of the train, he 
might have averted the collision.” 

Statements of various employees indicated that they 
had not been examined on the rules since August, 1923, 
and both Arwood and Keith had incorrect understand- 
ing of rules; steps should be taken at once to see that 
all persons, whose duties are affected by the rules, shall 
be examined sufficiently often * * *. 

If road foremen or any other officials are to be allowed 
to relieve an engineman at will, such official should be 
examined and qualified in every respect as an engineman 
would be. 

The report then refers to the company’s action in in- 
stalling automatic signals and in introducing automatic 
train control when not required to do so by the commis- 


sion. At the time of the collision, it appears according 
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to the records, that all that remained to be done, was the 
work of painting and testing. 

Pearce was 47 years of age and was employed by the 
Southern as an experienced engineman in 1912. He had 
been road foreman ten years and on this division five 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasnuincron, D. ( 
EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
January 8 amounted to 940,800 cars, starting the 
year with an increase of 33,178 cars as compared 
with the corresponding week of 1926 and an increase of 
6,630 cars as compared with 1925. All districts except 
the Northwestern showed increases as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year and all except the 
Northwestern and the Central Western showed increases 
as compared with 1925. Loading of grain and grain 
products, livestock, coke and ore was less than that for 
last year, but coal loading, 214,176 cars, showed an in 
crease of 20,863 cars and miscellaneous freight showed 
an increase of 17,187 cars. As compared with the cor 
responding week of 1925, however, all classes of com- 
modities showed reductions except merchandise and 
miscellaneous. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows 


Revexve Fre Car Loaptnc—Weex Envep Satrurpay, Janvary 8, 1927 
Districts 1927 1926 1925 
Fastert 217.362 203.790 212.531 
Alieghen, 184,320 181,257 183,553 
Pccahontas $8,515 $6.471 50.0 
Southern 150,023 139,497 147,223 
Northwestern 110,750 115,077 118,651 
Central Western 140,486 137.426 152.720 
Southwestern 79,344 74,101 69,471 
Total Western districts 330.580 326,607 340.841 
Total ali roads 40.800 007 622 934.170 
T dit es 
t(;rain and erain products 45,554 48.089 50.95% 
ive stock 34,391 37,279 39.909 
Coal 214.176 193.313 217.631 
Coke 11,571 17,611 13,614 
Forest products 61,994 $9,332 69,285 
Ore ¥ 9,688 10,619 10,61¢ 
Mdse. L.C.L 244,481 239,621 232,851 
Miscellancou 318.945 301,752 299,314 
January & 940,800 907 622 934,177 
January 1 ade 740,348 741,560 767 ,098 
December 25 Sete eik 772,590 701,061 
December 18 950,575 969,738 
December 11 . er ers 998.715 1,008,696 
Cumulative total, 2 weeks. . 1,681,148 1,649,182 1,701,268 


The freight car surplus for the first week of January 
veraged 326,837 cars, including 183,462 box cars, 
93.765 coal cars, 26,133 stock cars and 10,905 refrigera- 
tor cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
frst week of 1927 showed an increase over the previous 
week of 8,869 cars. Compared with the same week last 
year the total loadings were heavier by 2,956 cars. 


Total for Canada 





Tan. 8, Tan. 1, Jan. 9, 

1927 1927 192¢ 
r gra 12.386 35 10,842 
, st > 162 1.333 479 
( ] 6,882 5.854 160 
‘ . 296 491 14 
lumber 2.208 1,957 ? 0 
Pulpwood 3.219 441 001 
Pulp and paper 2,028 1,482 570 
Other forest products 2.22 1,976 445 
Ore ; ‘ 1,34 1.364 1.326 
Merchandise, L.C.L 14,727 12,422 13.644 
Miscellaneous 9,690 9,209 9.256 
Total care loaded $7,463 48,594 54,507 
Total cars received from connections 30.654 31,073 29.545 
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Burlington Train 
Control Approved 


Wasuinctron, D. C 


IVISION 1 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a report approving, with one 
exception, the installation of the automatic train- 
stop system of the Sprague Safety Control & Signal 
Corporation on the Omaha division of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, under the commission’s second 
order. This installation extends from Pacific Junction, 
[a., to Missouri Pacific crossing at Lincoln, Neb., 81.58 
miles, of which a length of 25.81 miles is double track. 
The installation is a continuation of that made under 
the first order between Creston and Pacific Junction, Ia. 
There are 44 locomotives equipped with the train-stop 
apparatus. 
The cost of this installation to date was reported by 
the company as follows: 
1) Roadway Equipment: 
Tetal cost of roadway equipment of train control installation, 
less power lines and power apparatus, if any, and less 


of signals or cost of change in existing signal sys 
tem: less salvage F aieal oats : $40,690 


Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, if amy, 


less salvage : TTr 44,478 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with train 

ontrol; less salvage stltbess be deel o dike None 
Total cost of changes in existing signal system made neces 

sary by train control; less salvage 34,740 
Total costs all other roadway equipment, if any 1,500 
Total cost of roadway installation =< ; 121,308 


Lecomotive Fquipmert 


Total cost locemotive eauipment installe 44,000 


Total cest of installation... $165,308 


The exception noted and the requirements as to in- 
spection, tests, maintenance, signals, etc., are as follows: 


Since overcharging of the capacity reservoir may interfere 
with or prevent an automatic service reduction in the equalizing 
reservoir and brake pipe, adequate means must be provided and 
maintained on all locomotives to prevent such overcharging. 

1. Conditions observed at the time of the inspection indicated 
that a higher degree of maintenance will be necessary if satis 
factory performance is to be expected. 

2. Care must be exercised to maintain the circuits of the 
headlight generator and lights and the train control system 
free from grounds, as otherwise a combination of double grounds 
of low resistance might prevent the vent valve from operating 
aml cause a false clear or non-operating condition. 

3. In this installation the automatic exhaust from the equal- 
izing reservoir is made through a service application valve in 
the brake valve head. The proper operation of this valve de- 
pends upon the integrity of the connecting pipe between the 
oil reservoir and this head, and of the movable parts in the 
latter. The Sprague Company has an alternative, interchange- 
able construction in which the automatic exhaust from the 
equalizing reservoir is made at the pilot or vent valve, and 
this alternative feature is brought to the attention of the carrier 
for consideration. 

4. The importance of checking operation whenever changes 
are made or new equipment installed either on locomotives or 
the roadside cannot be over-emphasized. ° 

5. All track magnets should be tested and the instructions 
of the manufacturer carefully followed as to procedure of in- 
stallation. Magnets should be regularly inspected and tested 
to insure that they are in operative condition, and after each 
renewal of battery, wire, or magnets, should be inspected to 
insure that proper connections of the neutralizing circuits have 
been made; report being made on a form provided for that 
purpose and forwarded by the inspector to a designated officer 

6. It is suggested that braking distances approaching Pacific 
Junction from the west, approaching the end of double track 
at Gibson, and approaching Omaha passenger station; and the 
braking distance for westbound trains approaching double track 
at Gibson be given careful consideration with a view to de 
termining whether increased protection is practicable or desirable 
at those points. 
































































































A Harrisburg (Pa.) Nursery Rhyme 


( ' ' } 


A petition, 


r two, 


n of being the highest railway 


610 feet above sea level and the 
106 miles In this distance the trains 
7 1 16 switchbacks and go through 65 
t 1 t through service was established 
7 I an 1 between Riga on the Baltic 
1 al | t the Pac Ocean [wo trains will 
‘ 1m taking 13 days, making it 
th ngest tl h run in the world. No through trains 
é er ten years Formerly, under the 
Czarist regime, the service rendered on this journey across two 
nts eralde excellent American newspaper cor- 
ndents who hav nce made the trip on the local trains 
cit he Ser vy ice is execrable 

the Ratlwa ] f January 8, reference was made in the 
jooks and Articles” list of a dynamometer built by George 
phenson and Nicholas Wood in 1918 (instead, of course, 1818), 

ind William Elmer, special engineer of the Pennsylvania, writes 


I have often wondered what people did in Heaven and it is 


gratifying to know, from such an authoritative source 


very 

as the Railway Age, that George Stephenson and Nicholas 

Wood are having lots of fun building dynamometer cars 
Now, now, how ever did such a slip as that occur? But after 


the date contained four figures and 


t might have be worst 
nly one of them was wrong. That makes an average of 75 per 
cent correct, v is ex-schoolboys, we all know, is passing. 
Laying out a few statistics end to end, Charles Frederick 
Carter If tl fty-two million cars (loaded each year 
n this country) could all be loaded at one time and coupled into 
‘ ntinuous train they would reach from the earth to the 
moon, encircle that luminary at its equator twenty-nine times 


ind leave a loose end several thousand miles long dangling 
n space, liable at any moment to become tangled up in the 
tail of a wandering comet and, perhaps, jerk the moon out of 
pluml Fortunately, railroad communication with the moon 
has t yet been established.’ 

idvertising expert has estimated that the city of Milwaukee 
has received more than a million dollars worth of free national 
vdvertising because the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 
familiarly knowr the “Milwaukee.” Now it remains for some 


equally well informed advertising man to say how much pub- 


licity New Haven has received from the New York, New Haven 
& ‘Hartford: Rock Island from the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Alton from the Chicago & Alton; Reading from the 
Reading Company: Burlington from the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy: Atchison and Topeka from the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; § Frat from the St. Louis-San Francisco 
\ h does not ‘ many hundreds of miles of it—and, 
e all, ibout thirty roads, large and small, 
narne begi1 witl ts nar 
Frank M. Worthington, superintendent of the Coast division 


f the Southern Pacific Co., recently retired after 44 years and 

months active service At a banquet given in his honor, W. 
M. Jaekle, assistant engineer maintenance of way, told of an 
ncident wherein Mr. Worthington refused to pass on respon- 
ibility \ board of inquiry developed that a derailment had 
een caused by excessive elevation on a sharp curve, brought 
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about by gradual settlement of a deep fill. The findings were 
sent to the general office and the assistant general manager 
promptly wired back for the name of the individual respon- 


nstead of 
Jaekle, who 


naming the section foreman or roadmaster 
was then division engineer, Mr. Worthing- 
wired his own name as the individual responsible. “You 
and the roadmaster, as well as myself, have passed this place 
times,” he told Mr. Jaekle, “and I, as ranking officer, ac- 
cept the responsibility.” 


or Mr 


ton 


many 


Evidence of a “heads I win, tails you lose” policy in dealing 


vith reckless passengers, which doubtless contributes to the 
British railways’ showing of travel safety— 
From the Times, London 

in a summons at the Greenwich Police Court yesterday 


igainst Ralph Atkinson, of Crayford, for leaving a carriag« 
of an electric train in motion at St. John’s station, counsel 
for the Southern Railway said that after the train was on 
the move, a door opened and a porter pushed it to, but it 
was again opened, and the defendant jumped out. The West- 
inghouse brake was applied, but the train could not be pulled 
up until the carriage door was smashed against a railway 
bridge. The defendant said that in the train he met a school 
whom he had not seen for 30 years, and only realized 
that he had reached his destination when the train was start- 
station. He was ordered to pay a fine of 10s 


friend, 


ing out of the 


and £2 2s 


costs 

lost its woman governor January 18, when 
Ferguson relinquished office, it still has a woman railroad 
Mrs. Sarah Edenborn of Shreveport, La., has just 
been re-elected president of the Texas lines of the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Co., consisting of about 200 miles of line 
from McKinney, Texas, through Greenville, to Shreveport 


Though Texas 
“Ma” 


president 


An interesting interlude in the railway ticket clerk’s life is 
the blushing young lady who comes in to make reservations 
and is at a loss as to whether to give her maiden name, which 
she bears at the moment, or to give her married name, which 
she will bear when she goes on her honeymoon trip. According 
to the Association of Railway Ticket Agents, it is quite a 
common practice for the ticket agent to arrange al] of the details 
in connection with the honeymoon trip and he serves as Cupid 
very frequently in his official capacity. Members of the Lucy 
Stone League, women who believe in keeping their maiden name 
ind also give their name with initials only under every possible 
contingency, meet with little encouragement from the steamship 
ticket agent. In a recent case a woman called up the ticket 
office and made the reservation in her name but giving initials 
only and upon boarding the boat discovered that she was quar- 
tered in the same stateroom with three men. 


has resigned from the Lucy Stone League. 


It is reported she 


Oh Strangest Lie! 


There was a man who understood 
\ plain railroad timetable ; 

He wasn’t bad, nor even good, 
He wasn’t rich, nor able 

To paint a picture, write a book, 
Nor could he make a table. 


No genius he, in fact quite dumb 
In ways all men respect. It’s true 

That, though his skull was thick and numb, 
His folded books of time he*knew. 

And could we doubt there was this man? 
Ah, I would doubt and so would you! 


MALLET. 
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Adherence to Specifications 


Sacramento, Calif. 
lo tHE Eprror 
| have read the letter in the Railway Age of December 18, 
1926, on my recent paper, “Purchasing Material on Specifica- 


tion,” wherein the writer of the letter dwells largely on 


should not, i 


my 


statement, “Railroads however, be in too great a 


hurry to eliminate an old specification before drawing up a 
new one,” and explains that this means a slowing up of pro 
gress. The writer, however, seems to have overlooked the 


statement, “It is our policy to be interested in new products.” 

I cannot see wherein we have stopped any research work or 
experimentation by purchasing to specification the other 
me that this would be an incentive to devel- 
finish their research, improve their 
wherein the present product was not giving 


(On 


ind, it appears t 


pers new products to 


P ‘ 
and snow 


auc 


he desired results 


From time to time, we who 


encounter firms desire to sell 
product on 


only, but as time progresses we find 
that this policy is going into the discard, as it is becoming 
more and more appreciated that the purchaser has just as much 


“merit” 


right to demand a standard for the finished product as the 
manufacturer has to demand that the raw materials he pur 

ases meet certain definite requirements. 
Gerorce L. BAxTer. 


Liquor an Aid in Selling 
. . 
Railway Supplies? 
. Mrp-West. 
Epitor 
The letter to the editor entitled “Liquor and Salesmanship,” 
published in the Railway Age of December 4, page 1096, ex- 
presses my thought so closely that I cannot refrain from dis- 
ussing it. The use of liquor in our line has in some cases 
developed to the extent that instead of having service men, who 
perform the real duties of watching the efficiency of their product, 
they are service men rather in the sense of serving and dispensing 
liquid refreshments 


lo THE 


The general continuation of such a practice is bound to result 
harmfully, not only to the supplymen but also to the railroad 
employee Who is so unfortunate as to be the recipient of such 
influence, which can only tend to reduce efficiency, and in cases 
where strength of character is somewhat lacking the result is 
utter demoralization. Railroad service today demands full ef- 
ficiency from all employees and the supplymen should use their 
influence to assist in building up this efficiency rather than at- 
tempting to tear it down for their own selfish and individual. 
advancement, 

As to the matter of traffic. where consideration on this account 
is deservedly given and without unfair discrimination, I have 
little to say. However, whenever a supply company uses as a 
wedge traffic that really is not controlled by it, and that as a 
matter of fact does not originate in its own operation, but re- 
sults in the operations of another company which may be inter- 
ested in some slight financial way, and that even though originat- 
ing is not controlled by the company in question, then it 
to me that something should be done. 

I have in mind a company under the condition just mentioned 
that has been waving the inducement of the movement of a large 
number of cars through a certain district, where an analysis of 
this movement developed the fact that fully one-third of the 
traffic moves over roads which do not and cannot give this com- 
pany any business, and most of the balance moves over roads 
which give the company very little business. Although one road 
gives this company practically all of its business in that line, it 
receives less than three per cent of the entire volume of traffic. 
In view of the above, I think one will agree that either this com- 
pany is unfair to the roads which are favoring them or else they 
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have absolutely no control over the traffic in question, and on 

this account are uniair in their methods of trying to influence 

with the traffic in question, 
PRESIDENT, Railway 


business 


Supply Company 


Railway Taxation in France 


I e Epitor 

I have read with great interest the study which appeared in 
the Ratlway Age of November 13, under the title “Railway Tax 
Making New Record,” regarding the increase in taxes 
paid in the United States by Class I railroads. Will you permit 
me to submit to you a few figures on this subject which will per- 
clarify on a recent basis the comparison which the 
writer makes between the United States and other countries of 


ncrease 


haps more 
the globe? 

The writer of this article expresses the opinion in effect that the 
United States is the country where the railways hand over to 
he public treasury the largest proportion of their receipts, and 
he cites notably the case of Great Britain, which, according to 
general belief, “groans under the burden of taxation,” and where 
various taxes paid by the railways in 1925 amounted to only 3.5 
per cent of their gross receipts, while this percentage for the 
United States went to 5.9 in 1925 and will reach 6.1 in 1926. 
However, in France the taxes paid by all the five large com- 
panies went to 9 per cent of the gross receipts in 1913 and have 
amounted to 10 per cent each year from 1921 to 1925, inclusive 

If one compares the taxes, as does the writer of your article, 
to the dividends paid to stockholders, one obtains for France (all 
companies) and for the United States (Class I roads) the fol 
lowing figures: 


France United States 
1913 { Dividends 146 million francs 376 millien dollars 
) Taxes 165 million francs 136 million dollars 
Dividends (including operating 
1925 bonus) 156 milhon francs 344 million dollars 


Taxes 886 million francs 358 million dollars 


One sees from this that the ratio of taxes to dividends reached 
in 1913 in France 1.13 (as against 0.36 in the United States), 
and, in 1925, 5.68 in France (as against 1.04 in the United States). 

For 1926 the taxes will mount still higher in France, inasmuch 
as the law of August 3, 1926, raised the transport taxes in a 
manner to obtain 1,500 million francs additional each year. It 
seems to me that these figures can scarcely fail to interest the 
readers of the Railway Age. 

M. Pé&scHAup, 


Secretary, Directing Committee, 
Great French Railway Systems 


- ; 
(rsenerai 


Headlights and Train Control 


New York, N. Y. 
To THe Eprtor 

In your November 13, 1926, issue, an editorial appeared under 
the caption, “Headlights and Train Control,” from which thé 
following is an extract: “In all cases it has been necessary t 
raise the standard of headlight maintenance to insure protection 
to the train control equipment. This condition does two things 
it causes headlight costs to mount and raises the question of 
which costs to apply to the headlight and which to the train con- 
trol apparatus.” 

This naturally brings up the question, Is efficient maintenance 
of locomotive equipment economical? In answer, I think we have 


the locomotive cost and performance of today as recorded by the 
individual railroads and by the Chief Inspector of Locomotives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to confirm that it is 

There is no question but that the use of automatic train cun- 
trol, where power for such a system is supplied direct by the 
turbo-generator, necessitates first-class condition and closer ad- 








30s 


and wiring 


speed control of 


ht turbo-generator 


; 


I I ticularly o a better 
mm both a maintenance and 
it shortens the lives of the 


the 


‘ era ' a mical tre 
ther wise 


It a t tates rst-class condition of 


this 


} rt 


circuits, and 


econor I lf t lighting equipment alone In other 
deficiencies will bring about 
economical 


result in more 
nd that the newer 750- to 800 
equipment than the 
mparative operating tests that we 
about 


de signed 


vatt he t ' etter 

steam consumption is 
the same load con 
the 


>» | I t { rt I pacity under 
ther large locomotives, 
requirements, 
whereas the 
200 watts 
the 
rack circuit where impedance bonds 
that faulty rail 


signals to stop 


lemand. regardless of the train control 
- ‘ ‘ ‘ A}-watt Capac ity, train 
maximum of about 


torial, it is recall early 


pertinent to 


maintained 
the 


were twee: T hee rail at first 
tert ’ } 


bonding caused tra ete s by 


putting 
railroads were required to maintat 


ive been maintained, with the result 


view of the reduced 


is brought 


hetter nerat : ; roht about m 


rail resistance to 1 tractior irrent. This out in the 
a signed “Signal 
Rothe q ’ ’ lecember 4, 1926 


Another A : nnection 


Engineer,” in the 


page 1096 


with power interlocking In 


locked and the operators, m mov 


| t und forth if did not function correctly, 


the y 


the locking and permit the completion 


f the | r movement without regard to what the switch or 


1 t r example, in moving a switch lever, 


| 
t stopp sed to be coms leted unt 
that it 1s 


from the switch to prove 


h the lever stroke is completed, 

The 
| - wed to lock 

and it was arranges 

the op 


reason for failure, 

nance, 

mplaint on the part of 

nid be train detentions because of failure 
The 


thin] f leaving an interlocking machine un 


¥ 
s 


11 hinets The wn0e0« ite ¢ 


result has been that no rail 


ce is carried on in such a manner that 
tween 

power interlocking will apply as 
erator, and it is my opinion, from in- 
that if the larger and the 
wirit sre properly maintained, existing failures will be reduced, 


fF mot entire elimina “| 


servations units 
und maintenance and operating costs 
gardiless of the train control require 
1sis of reasoning, the train control 
tend to improve rather 


“Ty 1S = reduced re 


should 
maintenance of the headlight and 


Depreciation and Lessening of Value 


(ww aC 


Lessening of Value,” which 


anu 8 issue of the Railway Age points out 


the one pha he subject which, perhaps more than any- 
thir eat confusion in the matter of depre- 
ciatior m it The distinction must be kept clear: 
: nting depreciat ind actual lessening of value are not 

In ence ring t p that distinction clear in my own mind 

e thought mes to me of a small railroad 12 miles in length 
which h more than nine-tenths of its capital invested in a 
large bridge acros e Ohio river The relation between the 
physical conditior s carrier and its recorded depreciation 
: mts ve st significance to the above quoted 


replaced part by part 


Since the re bridge cannot be 
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should be 


January 22, 1927 


like ties or rail in a track, there must be a current provision 
to build up a fund which should equal nine-tenths of the total 
mvestment of the carrier by the time the bridge is ripe for 
renewal 

It « 


piece 


an readily be seen then, that the carrier could make its 
parts other than the bridge even before 
they mature and maintain structural excellence to the point of 
economic waste and yet it would be required to accumulate its 
for the future renewal of the bridge. 

conditions is it correct to that the retirement 
tund is depreciation in the sense of actual lessening of value? 
an exaggerated example and the other 
a railroad which consisted of only land, grad 


meal renewals of 


retirement reserve fund 


Under those say 
Chis carrier is, of course, 
extreme would be 


ing aml track, in which case no retirement reserve need ever be 
accumulated and yet depreciation might exist to an alarming 
degree. Every railroad, by virtue of the nature and extent of 
its separate units, has its place somewhere between these two 
limits and it only remains to use careful judgment and the 
correct computations to ascertain in terms of dollars the dis- 


tinction between accounting depreciation and actual lessening of 
value 
R. ¢ 


tiwaukee & St 


KRAMER 


" ten Accountant, Chicago. M Paul 


Lettuce, Cantaloupes and. Safety 


Wasuincrow, D. C. 


lo rHe Eprror 

The pr motion of satety at highway crossings is a problem 
vmich the railroad officers of the country seem to treat with a 
notable lack of energy, if one may judge by the slow progress 


th ‘ _ 7 ; 
tat 1s made. The slaughter continues with little apparent abate- 


ment. Canada has just reported 127 persons killed at crossings 
1926, and the United States will soon report more than ten 
times that number, without doubt. The larger roads are now 
setting up automatic flashing light signals much faster than here 
fore, and for that much let us be thankful: but even those 
roads which pursue the most enterprising policy in this respect 
have innumerable crossings which continue to receive no atten- 
tion In the country a whole, these crossings are numbered 
by the tens of thousands. There remains the great need of warn 
ings at obscure crossings, and at little used crossings: also, the 
need of saving the lives of those reckless persons—the tribe will 
never be exterminated—who do not heed a red light or a bell 


The only general movement looking to the solution of this 
phase of the problem is that for the passage of laws requiring 
automobiles to be stopped at the approach to a railroad. Laws 
f this kind are found on the books of a few states, and 
they tend in the right direction ; but they are of questionable valu 
It has been reported in one state that the stop law is really ob 
served by a percentage of drivers; those who have some under 
situation; but after all, systematic enforcement 
is utterly out of thé question; and, at best, these statutes will 
always have tc allow the driver some discretion. This leaves 
those drivers who are thoughtless, or will not exercise discretion, 
» swell the fatality records. 
The desideratum is a law so phrased as to call for stopping 


already 


standing of the 


free to continue t 


‘when stopping is necessary and for only a slackening of speed 


when no train is approaching. The best form in which to frame 
such a law is to use tangible things, instead of mere words: to 
require towns or counties to erect a barrier in the highway. 
This is simple. It has been tried. Why is it not more generally 
tried? Posts set up in the center of the street with diverging 
paths for automobiles to go around the post, as used in Delaware 
and in Florida, are well spoken of. 

Che Railway Age, not long ago, told of a crossing in Cali- 
fornia which, without any person intending to influence drivers. 
discouraged high speed and thereby tended powerfully to promote 
safety; the roadway was left so rough (on and between the rail- 
road tracks) that automobilists voluntarily reduced their speed. 
Why not something of this kind everywhere? 

\ depression, like a shallow ditch, extending completely across 
the highway from one side to the other, is an effective safecuard. 
In Arizona, the state corporation commission ordered such an 
arrangement at Avenue J, Phoenix,where the highway crosses 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe track. The commission called 
it a “speed trap.” The requirement was that there should be a 
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aepression in the concrete surface of the roadway, extending 
completely across, to be concave in shape, two feet wide and six 
inches deep. The order called for protection at night by the use 
of a reflex signal. 

But this order, like so many other incidents in this irregular 
and sluggish campaign, turned out to be not much more than an 
illustration of the difficulty of making definite progress. Protests 
were received from proprietors of trucks carrying heavy loads of 
lettuce ard cantaloups, who averred that they could not put up 
with such a hindrance to speed. And the commission suspended 
its order. This argument of the truck drivers would seem to be 
an extremely flimsy. one. Surely a detour for the cantaloup 
wagons must have been easily practicable. 

What the public needs in this matter is a lot more of commis- 
sioners and town and city administrative officers who will take 
active steps to put into actual use such safeguards as are avail- 
able. Where there is decided difference of opinion in official 
bodies, it is desirable that somebody have the courage to go ahead 
with experimental improvements if nothing better can be secured. 
It is to be expected that railroads will be slow in making changes 
which ought to be initiated and paid for by the towns. Railroad 
officers can, however, do much “missionary work” by stirring up 
tizens, locally No one can deny that the public interest and 
iblic safety are suffering from official inaction, which, all over 


+t 
‘ 


the country, leaves apparently unnoticed thousands of dangerous 
crossings which might easily be made safer. The legislatures 
wieht to be appealed to, if there is no other recourse. 

, =. S 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


mbiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railwa) 


Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


;uide to Original Sources for the Major Statistical Activities 
the United States Government. Gives the names of the gov- 
ernment departments collecting data and disseminating informa- 
tion under each subject covered by the statistical activities of 
the government, together with the correct name and address of 
each department or bureau mentioned. 18 p. Pub. by Govt. 
Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 

Old Towpaths, by Alvin F. Dodd. The history of the canal 
era of our transportation bringing out the connection of their 
building with social, economic, and political conditions of the 
time. Unusually interesting, and well illustrated. 403 p. Pub. 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York City. $5. 

South African Railways and Harbours Magazine, Christmas, 
1926. Suggested to those interested in the relations of railway 
expansion to economic development, to the literature of which 
the articles and illustrations in this number form a valuable 
contribution, and to those who, wanting to travel from the Cape 
to Cairo at present, would like to know what routes to take, 
nd what to wear on the trains, the trails, and the roads. p. 1841- 
222%). Pub. by South African Railway and Harbours Magazine, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 2 shillings sixpence 


of 


Periodical Articles 


The Beaumont-Port Arthur Territory and Its Development, 
by Kenneth E. Sutton. “First came the railroads and the saw- 
mills ” Stone & Webster Journal, January 1927, p. 47-52. 


Petroleum Transport in the Tropics. The co-ordinated system 
developed to make a Colombian oil-field accessible, and which 
includes a railroad, a 400-mile pipe-line, a river fleet, and a 
highway fleet. Illustrated. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
December, 1926, p. 1181-1187. 

Railwavs and Revolutions in Mexico, by Alexander V. Dye. 
Map, p. 322. Foreign Affairs, January, 1927, p. 321-323. 

What Kind of Boston Is St. Lowis?, by French Strother. 

St. Louis is the terminus of more important railroads than 
uny other city.” p. 256. World’s Work, January, 1927, p. 253-268. 

What the Railroads Face in 1927, by Samuel O. Dunn. “. . .it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the railways as a whole will 
do at least as well in 1927 as they have in 1926.” World’s Work, 


oy ~ a 
January, 1927, p. 237-239. 








Looking Backward 








Fifty Years Ago 


George Westinghouse, Jr., telegraphed to his company that the 
North British Railway Company had adopted his air brake for 
all passenger cars and ordered 200 sets immediately. Chicago 
Railway Review, January 20, 1877. 


The passenger cars of the Philadelphia & Reading are sup- 
plied with heaters under the cars instead of having stoves inside. 
The heating apparatus is so constructed that in case of accident 
to the cars the furnaces will disconnect themselves from the 
cars.—Chicago Railway Review, January 20, 1877. 


Several of the states that have not yet indulged in the luxury 
of a “Board of Railroad Commissioners” are now taking steps 

supply the lack, and legislatures generally are being showered 
with bills requiring all sorts of “reforms” and “improvements” 
m railway management. Politicians should remember that it is 
hardly possible for them to suggest an improvement in the equip 
ment or conduct of railways that has not already been the subject 
f earnest study by railway managers.—Railway Age, January 25, 


j 
1S//. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


It is announced that through trains are to be run between 
Cleveland and Kansas City over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, the Lake Erie & Western and the Chicago & Alton, 
by way of Bloomington—Railroad Gazette, January 24, 1902. 


When the directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe put 
the $114,000,000 of preferred stock on the 5 per cent dividend 
basis much uneasiness was expressed lest that rate could not be 
maintained. Since then 4 per cent payments on the $102,000,000 
of common have begun.—Railway Age, January 24, 1902. 


The State of Michigan has repealed the special charter of the 
Michigan Central, and the re-organization of that company under 
the general railroad law of the state closes an interesting chapter 
in the railroad history of that state. The charter provided that 
freight and passenger rates should be fixed by the directors of the 
company and it also fixed the amount of its taxes at a rate much 
lower than is now paid by other companies under the general law 
The next question to be settled will be to determine the amount of 
lamages that the company will be entitled to on account of such 
repeal.—Railroad Gazette, January 24, 1902 


Ten Years Ago 


The state railroad commission of Wisconsin handed down a 
decision which orders radical reductions in freight rates within 
he state. The commission orders that the present maximum 
distance tariff for Wisconsin be superseded by a new distance 
clause rate tariff, carrying with it reductions of from 5 to 30 per 
cent depending on the classes.—Railway Review, January 20, 1917. 


\t a hearing before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on labor legislation proposed by the President, 
Chairman Adamson announced that the committee would give no 
further consideration to that section of the bill limiting the work- 
ing hours of train employees to eight except as permitted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—Railwey Age Gazette, Jan- 
uary 26, 1917 


Following a conference of Chicago railway executives on Jan- 
uary 18 for the purpose of considering means of expediting the 
movement of coal cars within the Chicago switching district, an 
order was entered requiring that the railroads treat coal as a 
preferred class of freight with priority of movement over all 
other traffic except food, live-stock and perishables.—Railway 


ige Gazette. January 26, 1917. 
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Colonel 
state ot 


representa 


opened for traffic on January 15 by 


irroll Cone, auditor of — the 


\rkansas, in the presence ot 


tives of the railroad and the state and 
residents of De Vall’s Bluff The new 
ft span, which forms the primary feature 
f a structure 2,671 ft. long, has a length 

187 ft. and a vertical lift of 55 ft. The 
perating machinery embodies a number ot 


» elements of design 


Southeastern 
Still 


Wage Demands 
in Conference 


Representatives of the southeastern rail- 
ads and of the Brotherhood of 
lrainmen and the Order of Railway Con- 


Railroad 


ductors have accepted the invitation of 
Chairman Winslow of the United States 
Board of Mediation to hold further con- 
ferences with the board regarding the 
wage demands of the brotherhoods, in 
spite of the strike vote taken by their 
members on the southeastern lines (except 
he Southern), which was to be counted 


After the railroad con- 


committee had refused to apply the 


january 20 


ward of the board of arbitration in the 
t case in compliance with the de 
mands of the brotherhoods, conferences 
{ re roket t while a strike vote was 
ken to reinforce the original demands 
for an increase of approximately 19 per 


Safety Program for February 


committes 
141, set 


rman i the 


Circular 


ben ey, Cnal 
issued 

e program of the Safety Se 
tion, A. R. A., for the month of February 
It deals with thos 


classes of accidents 


lassihed by the Interstate Commerce Con 

liss us-« “due to slipping or falling.” 

s class is divided by the commission 

48 sub-classes. The sub-class in which 

re found the largest numbers is “falling 

from cars and locomotives;” and the cir- 
ular calls special attention to the fact 

that, in 1925, one of the weakest features 


wn in the examination of the statistics 
train service, due to 
een reduced with as much 
he records of shop- 


The solu- 


was that accidents in 
ills, had not | 


success as appeared in t 
other 


‘ 
classes 


men and certain 


tion of the difficulty is to educate men 
to their responsibility; “the tide can be 
turned by a combination of good super 
vision and alert response on the part of 


empl yyees.” 


Canadian M. of W. Employees 
Granted Wage Increase 


Raises in wage rates in the maintenance 
1f way departments of Canadian railroads 
were agreed to by representatives of the 
railroads in conference with the employees’ 
representatives in Montreal last week, the 


increases becoming effective January 16 
The increases average about two cents 
over the previously prevailing hourly 
rates. First-class yard foremen will 


nstead 
remen 


henceforth receive $5.00 per day 

of $4.80 and ordinary section f 
$4.55 instead of $4.40. First 
men will receive 38 cents per hour 
of 36 cents and thereafter 40 cents instead 
of 38 cents. Bridge and building foremen 
will receive $5.60 a day, an increase of 30 
cents. Carpenters are raised from 56-60 
cents per hour to 58-62 cents; painters 
from 56 cents to 58 cents; masons from 
a minimum of 56 cents to a 62-cent mini 


year section 


instead 


mum; plumbers, tinsmiths, nd black 
smiths are raised from 70 to 72 cents per 
} our 

The only important rule change is the 
provision of a differential in favor of sec 
tion foremen whose sections include long 
tretches of tunnel. 

Wood’s Appointment Before 


Senate 


Confirmation of the President's appoint- 
ment of Cyrus E. Woods as 
e Interstate Commerce Commission 
debated in the 
January 20 and some of the Senators were 
expected to make a fight to have the matter 
open f i 


a member of 
th 


was 


expected to be Senate on 


discussed in session, instead of in 
executive session following the 
custom. Gossip around the Capitol was to 
the effect that the vote on the question of 
confirmation, following an vote 
in the committee on interstate commerce, 


might be very close. Some observers 


usual 


adverse 


predicted that if the plan of considering 
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the case in executive session is adhered 
to the appointment might be confirmed but 
t i an pen session were held the 
unces would be against confirmation 


This is on the theory that party loyalty 


s stronger among Senators when the 
galleries are t oper 

Senator Edge of New Jersey replied in 

Senate on January 13 to the speech 


gainst former Commissioner Frederick I. 
de by Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 

nia at the hearing before the committee, 
Senator Reed Spx ke of Mr. Cox 


mmercial traveler and _ ribbon 


r appointment with those of a former 

I Senator Edge pointed out 

that when Mr. Cox was appointed to the 
mmission he was the manager of a large 
department of one of the largest silk 


manufacturing concerns in the country 
ind said that he was never a candidate 


intment to the commission but  politan districts and the large cities 
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“was selected as the chosen  repre- 
American Commercial 
Travellers’ Association.” 


sentative o! the 


Electric Railway Traffic Increase 


Electric railways experienced a year of 
even development during 1926, according 
to a statement issued by Lucius S. Storrs, 
Managing Director of the American Elec- 
c RKatlway Association 
‘There was a gradual increase in traf- 
in the industry as a whole,” the state- 
ment said. “This stood out in marked 
contrast to every other year since the war. 
They have been characterized by traffic 
slumps and peaks. Traffic on 217 proper- 
g 85 per cent of the coun- 


tr 





ies, compris 





ys total mileage, for the first eleven 
months of 1926 showed an increase of 
1.21 per cent over a similar period for 
1925. By far the greater portion of this 
increase is, of course, found in the metro- 





. ~ : . $e ; ent 
nterstate Commerce Commission Su t rev " 
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“Other outstanding achievements were 
miles of track constructed and _ recon- 
structed, cars purchased, new bus lines 
pened, receiverships lifted, and increased 
advertising and selling activities. 


Co-ordination of electric railway and 
bus services under the management of 
raction companies progressed rapidly 


Experience having proven this kind of 
operation renders better service and is 
more economical, public officials and com- 
pany managements generally are striving 
to bring it about to the fullest possible 
extent One great advantage of such 
operation is that transfer facilities can be 
arranged 

“As a result of this co-ordination 
movement more than 7,000 buses now are 
being operated by approximately 275 elec 
tric railway companies over more than 
15,000 miles of route. Buses generally 
are being used in extending transportation 
routes with but little service paralleling 


in November 
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lines Independent compe- 
buses 
rail- 
longer 


except 


hytion 1s vrowing le Ss because 


camnot operate profitably at electric 


and also because it is no 


purchase efficient 


way tares 


x ble to 


buses 


| 


ypon reasonable financial terms.” 


Harriman Medals Presented 


he gold, silver am ronze medals, tor 
iwarded recently 
acific, the Duluth, Missabe 
and the Green Bay & Western, 


Decem- 


safety record, 


the Umon P 


noticed in the Railway Age of 


ber 11 and 18, were presented to officers 
t e roads at a luncheon given in New 
york city 1 january 13, by Elbert H 
Ga at which were entertained a large 
mbet i ilroad officers and safety 
specialists, including the following, who 


medals: C. R. Gray, president 
m Pacifie; W. A 


received the 


of the Un McGonagle, 


president the D. M. & N.; and Charles 
W. Cox ecretary-treasurer { the Green 
Ba & Wester judge Gary, im ap- 
each recipient, re- 

perience of the United 

States Steel Corporation m its activities, 
during the ust 15 years, looking to the 
promotion of safety, sanitation and general 
welfare of employees; and said that the 
corporation in those 15 years had spent 


for these purposes about $160,000,000. He 


continued: “We have received our money 
back over and over again. I would like 
to ring in the ears of every living soul 
on earth that wherever they are, whatever 
they are doing, whomsoever they are as- 
sociated with or come in contact with it 
will pay them in dollars and cents if all 


the time they will observe the requirements 


Rule.’ 


Without Practic- 
S. Miller 


t of the New 
speaking 
Metro- 
American Electric 
ind discussing the art 
relations, 


Preach 
Says L. 


“Don’t 
ing, 
Leverett S. Miller, presider 
Westchester Ww 


‘ ; 
recently in New York 


Boston, 
before the 
wlitan Section - th 
Railway Associatior 


the best public 


will not 
it take 
You 


must practice what preach and if you 


\ publici department alone 
Nor will 


success. 


ud better not preach 
ild have a Billy Sun- 
Sunday has done 
to popularize religion. We must learn to 
imply, truthfully, and 
re l We must not try to force 


law #4 d Ene ¢her vhat 


the public to believe that we are sincere and 
nest of purpost must actually be 
ncere and honest We give the 


‘ 


he public draw its 


must 


If our proposition is fair 
snd | ' » cleart tated the chances are 
The public 

portation problems 
rk is required in 
mutual interest. To 
this. it is necessary for the 


\ with wus 


ned of what is going 
in the railroad world. It 


: | 
ToT, 


is our job to 
irculate cor- 


rect and proper iniormation in such form 


inderstand it.” 
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Traffic 








The Grand Trunk launched its second 
new steel car ferry, the Madison, at 
Manitowoc, Wis., on January 19. 


The Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will hold its fourth annual meeting 
it Minneapolis, Minn., on January 25. 

The Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will hold its fourteenth regular meeting at 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., on 


| 


the (unter 
February 4 


A total of 426 new industries, with a 
property valuation in excess of $5,000,000, 
were located along the St. Louis-San 
Francisco during 1926 as compared with 
401 industries in 1925. Oi distributing 
plants established totalled 101 and oil well 
supply houses 72 
Ridge freight station of the 
(South Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
has been established at Second avenue 
and Fifty-eighth street, the premises at 
Sixth avenue and °Sixty-fifth street hav- 


The Bay 
Long Island R.R 


} 


ing been vacated. The new yard has 
team track capacity for 185 cars. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
geles, Cal., held its regular meeting on 
January 5. The speakers were Stewart 
McKee and Ella A. Hausen. An educa- 
tional committee was appointed. On Jan- 


uary 29, the club will give a dance at the 
Angeles Transportation Club. 


Los 


The National Air Transport, Inc., will 
commence the operation of an airplane 
line to handle express shipments between 
New York, Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, 
on April 15. The company also plans to 
inaugurate passenger service between 
Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis about 
February 1 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on January 13 that it has de- 
signated Warren H. Wagner as an addi- 
tional assistant chief examiner in the Bu- 
reau of Formal Cases, and especially as- 
him to the commission’s general 
investigation, No. 17,000, 
which the commission has undertaken in 
accordance with the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion adopted by Congress last year. 


signed 
rate structure 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board held its regular meeting at Balti- 
more, Md., on January 13, with an at- 
tendance of about 500. The building 
trades—cement, clay, clay products, and 
brick—expect a decrease in the volume 
of business during the next three months, 
but substantially all other industries anti- 
cipate good business and in some cases an 
increase is predicted. Not a single major 
complaint was filed by any shipper, and 

industries reported excel- 
service 


practically all 
lent railroad 

The New 
Board will 


it Kimball 


England Shippers’ Advisory 
hold its fifth regular meeting 
Hotel, Springfield, Mass., on 
Among the speakers scheduled 


4 R.A.: William King, 


January 27 


are W. C. Kendall, 


freight claim agent of the New Haven; 
George B. Ager, special agent of the Bos- 


ton & Albany and A. P. Russell, vice- 
president of the New Haven. The Traffic 


Club of Springfield, D. L. Topham, presi- 
dent, is to give a dinner on the evening 
of the 26th, with the expectation that a 
large number of the members of the Ship- 


pers’ Advisory Board will be present 


Forecast of Freight Shipments 
Illustrated Graphically 

The Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, 

in order to simplify reports on the fore- 

cast of commodity shipments within the 


territory durme a future quarter has 





MIDWEST @ IPPERS ADVISCRY BOARD 

PORBCAST OF GOILDDITY SiIMA'TS, MIDWEST TERRITORY 

FIRST QARTM, 1927, COMPARED VITH FIRST QARTE, 1926 

Ameludes states of lllinols, lows and sisconsin, westerr 
indians ané nerthern penineule of sichigan 


tC @® indicates approximate equality 
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adopted a graph from which the increase 
or decrease to be expected can be seen 
The first graph, reproduced 
here reduced in size, was prepared for the 
meeting at January 12. 


at a glance. 
Chicago on 


New Frisco Train 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has put 
on a new train, the “Sunnyland,” between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn.; a 
companion to the through Florida train, 
the “Sunnyland” which is operated be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and Birmingham, 
Ala. The new train will leave St. Louis 
at 1 p. m. and arrive in Memphis at 9 
p. m., while returning it will leave Mem- 
phis at 8 a. m. and arrive in St. Louis 
at 4 p. m. It will connect in both direc- 
tions with the Florida train. Iso the 
schedule of the “Meteor” from Okiahoma 
City, Okla., to St. Louis, Mo., has been 
changed so that it leaves Oklahoma City 
at 4 p. m. and will arrive in St. Louis 
the next morning at 7:59. The service 
of the “Meteor” from Oklahoma City to 
St. Louis will be supplemented by a new 
train, No. 6, which will leave Oklahoma 
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City at 1:30 p. m. and arrive in St. Louis 
it 7:35 a. m. No. 6, while a local train 
in Oklahoma, will be a fast through train 
from Monett, Mo., to St. Louis The 
effect f the change is to make the 
Meteor” a _ solid through train from 
Oklahoma to St. Louis and the business 
from Oklahoma t Memphis and the 


utheast which has heretofore moved on 
the “Meteor,” will, with the change, be 
handled on train No, 6 to Springfield 
where connection will be made with the 
Kansas City-Florida special 


Freight Traffic for November and 
Eleven Months 


he ght moved by the railroads in 
tl rst eleven months of 1926. according 
even months of <0, according 

npilations made by the Bureau of 


‘ailway FE-conomics, amounted to 448,- 


, , 
530,149,000 net ton miles, which exceeded 
4 


24,350,166,000 net ton miles, or 5.7 per 


cent, the previous record for a corre- 
sponding period—ir 1923 It also ex- 

led by 30,299.074,000 net ton miles, or 
72 vet ent, the ire for the corre- 
Sm nding ri rd in 1925 





In the Eastern district there was an in- 
rease of 9.4 per cent, as compared with 
1925, while the Southern district showed 
an increase of 7.2 per cent, and the West- 
ern district an increase of 4.5 per cent. 

The railroads in November also handled 
the greatest freight traffic for any 
ember on record. 43.342.133.000 net 
ton miles, an increase of 2,567,549,000 net 
ton miles or 63 per cent as compared 
with November, 1925. Railroads in the 
Eastern district showed an increase in 
November of 12.3 per cent, while the 
Southern district showed an increase of 
2.7 per cent and the Western district a 
decrease of one-half of one per cent 

The daily average movement of freight 
cars in November was 32.1 miles, the 
highest average ever reported for any 
November on record, exceeding that for 
November, 1925, by 1.1 miles. The aver- 
we for the first eleven months in 1926 
was 30.5 miles, an increase of two miles 
ver that of the same period in 1925. 

The average load per car in November 
was 285 tons, an increase of 1.3 tons 
ver that for November, 1925, and an 

crease of 1.3 tons above that of the same 
month in 1924. The average for the first 
eleven months in 1926 was 27.3 tons, com 

sred with 269 tons in 1925 


Miners’ Union Tells How to 
Regulate Freight Rates 
Urging the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission to “see the mine worker's side 
the freight rate question,” District No 
the United Mine Workers of 
America has filed a brief with the com- 
mission in connection with the lake cargo 
coal rate case suggesting that the com- 
mission assist in protecting the union 
wage scales of the miners in the unionized 
al fields by advancing the freight rates 
southern district coal fields 
which are operated by non-union miners. 
The case involves the relation of rates on 
bituminous coal from the various pro- 
ducing districts to the lake ports and the 
Northwest, and was started by a com- 


1? £ 
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plaint filed by the Pennsylvania coal 
operators asking a reduction in their rates 
or an increase in their differentials under 
the rates from the southern district. 

The brief contends that if any reduction 
is made in the rates of the Pennsylvania 
operators a greater reduction should be 
made to apply to the coal shipped from 
Ilimois, “in order to re-establish the rates 
upon which the Illinois coal industry was 
established, built up and continued.” How- 
ever, it suggests, “Perhaps a happier solu- 
tion of the problem would be an increase 
in the rates from the preferred southern 
districts,’ and it is asserted that under 
the present rate structure coal from the 
scuthern fields has to a large extent dis- 
placed in the markets coal from the IIli- 
nois fields nearer to the markets. 

“Economically an increase (in the rates 
from the southern districts) would be 
sound, morally it would be justified,” the 
brief continues. “It would stabilize the 
oal industry and it would encourage the 
southern districts to develop a market in 
their own geographical territory, the East 
and the South. It would also protect the 
existing wage scale in non-preferred dis- 
tricts which the President so well has 
said must be protected if our prosperity 
is to continue 

A determination that a given freight 
rate is or is not reasonable, the lowering, 
the raising, or the changing of an existing 
rate logically and essentially affects the 
prosperity of the coal industry existing 
in some locality in this country. If, as 
shown above, the coal miner is an essen- 
tial, a living and throbbing component of 
the coal industry, then a change in freight 
rates affects his prosperity in that it may 
have some direct effect upon his wages 
r the amount of work he can get. So 
it must be seen by all except those who 
may be blinded by prejudice or passion 
that the wage rate should be and is a 
most important factor in determining the 
freight rate to be applied as between 
* > > 


\ 
f 


varied and competing districts. 
Indeed this commission has heretofore de- 
cided that wage scales properly are and 
must be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining relative freight rates. * * * 
But for some inexplicable reason the com- 

ission 7 seanent decisions failed to 


‘ 
missior m sur’ 


follow the principle announced and in a 
series of cases revised freight rates, very 
much to the prejudice of the Illinois coal 
fields. As a result the coal shipped from 
the Illinois fields to the Northwest has 
constantly decreased in amount while the 
coal shipped from the fields so favored by 
the commission have constantly increased 


in amount.” 


Iron and Steel Rate Investigation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a notice outlining the pro- 
cedure to be followed in its investigation 
of carload rates on iron and steel in 
official territory, as part of its general 
rate structure investigation, including an 
appendix listing a large amount of statis- 
tical information regarding the rates which 
is to be furnished by the carriers. The 
proceedings are assigned for hearing be- 
fore Commissioner Campbell and Ex- 
aminers Faul and Bardwell at Pittsburgh 
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beginning on March 16, Columbus on 
April 19, Detroit on April 25 and 
Chicago on May 12. Since the issuance 
of the previous notice a number of new 
complaints attacking the rates have been 
filed with the commission but the notice 
says that the filing of separate complaints 
is not necessary. The notice also says in 
part 

With the thought of avoiding duplica- 
ion of data peculiarly within the 
knowledge of the carriers it was sug- 
gested at the preliminary conference in 
New York City on December 4, 1926, 
that the interested carriers prepare in 
exhibit form certain information of a 
general nature for use by all parties. The 
data called for in Appendix A_ should, 
therefore, be prepared under the direction 
f the carriers’ committees. Copies thereof 
should be submitted direct to the state 
commissions interested, to the various 
shippers’ committees appointed at the New 
York conference on December 4, and ten 
copies mailed to this commission for its 


; 
1 
i 


use. 

It is hoped that the carriers will be able 
to have the data called for ready for dis- 
tribution to the various parties by March 1. 

The scope of this investigation is 
limited to all-rail rates, carloads, within 
ficial territory, applicable to the com- 
modities named in Appendix B. Com- 
plainants are therefore requested to advise 
the commission promptly whether they 
desire hearings in separate proceedings on 
any of the articles included in their com- 
plaints but not included within the scope 
of this investigation and, if so, to enumerate 
the specific articles. 

The carriers will be expected at the 
initial hearings in Pittsburgh, beginning 
March 16, formally to introduce the ex- 
hibits showing the information called for 
and to make such explanation thereof as 
may be necessary. The parties will be 
expected to cross-examine the carriers’ 
witnesses at the Pittsburgh hearing. 
Immediately upon the conclusion of the 
cross-examination of carrier witnesses at 
the Pittsburgh hearing such complainants 
as desire to proceed at Pittsburgh will be 
accorded the opportunity to do so 

At the Columbus hearing the carriers 
will be expected to present their complete 
testimony concerning No. 17878. (Rates in 
Ohio. ) Thereafter, testimony will be 
received on behalf of others interested in 
that proceeding. Following that such 
complainants as desire to proceed at that 
place may do so, Complainants preferring 
to present their cases at Detroit or 
Chicago will be accorded that opportunity. 

Any state commisions or other parties 
not complainants may present testimony 
at any of the places named above after 
the complainants have made their presenta- 
tion. It will be expected that the carriers 
will make their reply at the Chicago 


‘ 


> 


Grorce B. McGinty 
Secretary 


Lee DENNIS, member and chairman of 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
Montana from 1919 to 1924, has been again 
elected to the commission, succeeding Com- 
missioner S. M. Ross 
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British Railways Secure Freight 


Rate 


Increase 
Tribunal 
ncrease of 
per cent r the 1913 rate basis, 
10 per cent t ting rates, the 
effect 
1as.~=s Deen 
ssenge res. Criticism of 
to | quite 


nerease 1 mnderst Oo De 


vw 


it 
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Russian Railways Expect 
$127,102,000 Operating Net 


The budget of the railway system of the 


Soviet Union for the current fiscal year 
ending September 30, next, received by 
the Russian Information Bureau, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., from the Commissariat for 
Transport at Moscow, gives an estimated 
net from peration for the year of 


Receipts, estimated on a 
000,000 metric tons, 


$702,- 


$127,102,000 
freight volume of 133 
are $829,819,500 and expenditures 


717,500. The railway system first began 
showing a favorable balance in 1924-25. 
According to the State Planning Com- 
mission, $130,295,000 will be expended 
uri the ear improvements and ex- 
e! S luding about 1,400 miles of 
ew lin This outlay will virtually be 


m operation for 


Egypt Extends Railways 
é il inauguratiot by the 
b nment f the new standard 
ge railway line between Luxor and Shellal 
dvent of a new era in trans- 
rtation in Egypt, states Assistant Trade 
Alexandria, 
por t the lepartment of Com 
enefit, aside from 
reater mfort to tourist siting the 
: popular A n winte resort, will be a 
nsiderabl el time 
gether 
freight 


orn n the tra’ 
between Cait : 1 Khart um t 
expensive 
handise going 


ad is 135 


ke | york wa done under the 


Benguella Railway Nearing Com- 


pletion 

Benguella Railway, which is now 
r g etior rding to the 
Times Londot will bring a vast area 
i ] | r white settle 
nt over 2,000 miles nearer the European 
urkets. It will extend from Lobito bay, 
eat na arbor on the west coast 
Africa 1 connection with the Ka- 
unga Railwa vhich is a northern exten- 
sion of the Rhodesian Railways, and will 
thus provide a western outlet for Central 
At i i idvanced that 
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organized service connects 


motor-car 


"1 


the railhead with the Katanga Railway, ex- 
ent accommodation being provided for 
passengers en route. 
The primary function of the Benguella 


Railway will be to shorten and improve 
connections of the Union 


the transport 


Miniere du Haut Katanga, which is one of 
he tour largest copper-producing com- 
panies in the world 


The Benguella Railway is a water-shed 


route, with a steady down-grade haul to 
the coast. It will be able to carry an im- 
mense mineral traffic from the Katanga, 


nd offer facilities for the export of Cen- 
tral Africa’s beef cattle, the profitable 
market for which is now largely limited to 
nearby mining 


the beef requirements of 


populations 


Many Special Passenger Rates to 
Be Offered in Britain 


A large and increased number of cheap 
fares and improved facilities are to be 
looked for from British railways in 1927. 
The popularity of the long distance day 
excursions at fares considerably below the 
single fare for the round trip and of the 
half-day excursions from town to town 
and from town to seaside and other plea- 
sure resorts at low fares has resulted in 

great increase in the number and variety 
of these trips. Long and short period ex- 
cursions to all parts of the Kingdom will 
again be given from May to October at 
fares of two cents per mile, and tourist 
tickets and circular tour tickets during 
the same period. Pleasure parties of 12 
and upwards will this year be able to 
obtain tickets at a fare and a third for 
the round trip, available for three days 
instead of one day as hitherto. 

Week-end tickets, fares of two 
cents per mile, by ordinary train to all 
country and the numerous 
other reduced rates to local events, such 
us flower and agricultural shows, markets, 
football and cricket matches, bazaars and 

similar functions will be continued 

The radius of reduced London 
ym Sundays has been increased from 40 t 
60 miles. The number of cheap tickets 
for shopping and theatre visits are being 
extended, and at large centers of 
throughout the country cheap 
rst and third class day trips at single 
fares or less, to and from various points, 
ivailable as a rule by any train daily after 
10 a. m. on train 


also at 


parts of the 


rates to 


largely 


population 


weekdays and by any 


n Sundays are also being considerably 
reased 

Miscellaneous 
The Department of Commerce has re 


ceived the following from its 
agents in various parts of the world: 

A decree is expected shortly to authorize 
the expenditure of 30,000,000 pesos ($12,- 
750,000) for construction of new lines on 
the Argentine State Railways. Some of 
these lines are already nearly finished, their 
completion having been held up for some 
time for lack of funds. It is the plan of 
the Minister of Public Works that sixteen 
of these new branches shall be finished 
within the term of President Alvear, which 
1928. 


reports 


closes in October. 
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kquipment and 


Supplies 








Locomotives 
THe CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring 
for four Mountain type locomotives, 10 


locomotives, 20, 


20 to 40, 


eight-wheel switching 
2-8-4 type locomotives and from 


4-8-4 type locomotives. 
Freight Cars 
[Tue Cuicaco & NortTH WESTERN is in- 


quiring for 500 hopper cars of 70 tons’ 


capacity 


RaILways have 
Standard 


AFRICAN 


from the 


Tue SoutH 
ordered 25 tank cars 
Steel Car Company. 


THe Union’ REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT 
Company has ordered 500 refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Lompany. 


THe Goopwin-GALLaGHER Sanpd & 
GRAVEL CorPORATION has ordered eight all 
steel hopper cars of 20 tons’ capacity from 
the Magor Car Corporation. 


Tue Burrato, Rocuester & Pirts- 
RURGH has given an order for making re- 
pairs to 500 gondola cars to the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


THe Battimore & Onto has equally 
divided an order for 2,000 hopper cars 
between the Bethlehem Steel Company 


und the Standard Steel Car Company 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring 
for 1,000 steel frame box cars of 60 tons’ 
capacity. This is in addition to the in- 
for 1,100 cars reported in the Rail- 
Age of January 15. 


quiry 
Tin) 
THe Tipe Water Ort Company has 
ordered 200 tank cars of 8,000 gal 
trom the American Car & Foundry Com- 
Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
of January 8&. 


capacity 


pany 
ported in the Railway Ag: 


THe WapasH has ordered 500 auto- 
mobile box cars from the’ American Car 
& Foundry Company and 500 from the 
Standard Steel Car Company Inquiry 


for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 15 

Tue Mosme & Onto has ordered 250 
steel underframe flat cars, 200 steel frame 
hopper cars and 250 steel frame gondola 
cars, all of 50 tons’ Capacity from the 
Chickasaw Shipbuilding Corporation, a 
total of 700 cars, instead of 600 cars a 
reported in the Railway, Age oO 
January 15. 


mn" SP 


Passenger Cars 


Tre New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 19 gas-electric rail motor cars 70 feet 
long. 
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Tue Cuicaco, MirwauKkee & Sr. PAvut 
inquiring for 10 gasoline-electric cars. 


THe Mosme & Onto has ordered two 


steel rail motor trailer cars from the 


rill Company 


? 


Tue Wapash inquiring for 12 com 
ination passenger and baggage cars, 10 
uir cars, 8 coaches, 6 dining cars, 2 cafe 


uir cars and 4 lounge cars 


THe Cuicaco Mitwaukee & St. PAu 
has placed an order for 5 gas-electric motor 
cars equipped with Electro-Motive Com- 
pany’s power plants. 


Tue Guir, Mospue & NortTHERN has 
ordered two steel passenger coaches, 70 ft. 

ng, from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 1] 

Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring 
for 25 first-class coaches, 13 dining cars, 
20 standard sleeping cars, 5 compartment 
sleeping cars, 4 combination baggage and 
smoking cars and 12 baggage cars for 
service on Canadian lines. This company, 
as reported in the Railway Age of January 
15, is also inquiring for 2 combination 
mail and express cars and 6 baggage cars 
for service on the Grand Trunk Western. 


Machinery and Tools 


HE Mopsme & Onto has ordered one 
150-ton wrecking crane from the Indus’ 
trial Works 


Tue Unton Pactric has ordered one 
bucket-handling gantry crane from the 
Whiting Corporation 


Tue Cxicaco, Burttincton & Quincy 
has ordered one pile driver from the 
American Hoist & Derrick Company. 


Signaling 


Tue Reapinc has awarded a contract 
to the Union Switch & Signal Company 
for the installation of its continuous auto- 
matic train control on its line from Jen- 
kintown, Pa., northward to Bethlehem, 


Pa., 45 miles, double track. There will 
’ 


’ automatic substations for supplying 
power at Jenkintown and Bethlehem and 
an emergency automatic substation at Or- 
villa, about midway between the towns 
first named. This is the second installa- 
tion to be made by the Reading. The 
number of locomotives to be equipped 
‘. On 


Miscellaneous 


Mitsur & Co., New York are inquiring 
for locomotive parts including boiler 
tubes, tires, axles and springs, for export 
to Japan. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 
niscellaneous material including 18,000 
tons of steel plates, 7,000 tons of bars, 
700 tons of sheets, 700 tons of shapes, 
25,000 car and locomotive wheels and 
quantities of other materials 
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Supply 


Trade 











J. O. Dearth has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio 

O’Neill Ryan, Jr., advertising manager 
of the Celotex Company, Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant general sales 
manager in charge of sales promotion, 
and will be succeeded by Edwin Cox. 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation has bought the Harris Air 
Pump Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
manufacturers of air lift systems and air 
lift pumps. The purchase was outright 
and includes patents, drawings, patterns 
and good-will. 


H. M. Wey, formerly district man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tories, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed representative of 
the Wellsworth safety division of the 
American Optical Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


The North American Car Corporation 
has purchased the plant of the North 
Judson Car & Equipment Company, 
North Judson, Ind., and will use the 
plant for the repair and distribution of 
their tank cars, refrigerators and the 
poultry cars of the Palace Poultry Car 
Company, one of its subsidiaries. 


The Western Electric Company has 
organized the Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Wilmington, Del., as a 
subsidiary corporation to take over that 
portion of Western Electric business 
which is not related to the manufacture 
and distribution of telephone apparatus 
and supplies for the Bell System. All 
of the new corporation’s stock is owned 
by the Western Electric Company. The 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., will 
have charge of the commercial develop- 
ment of electrical devices and inventions 
controlled by the parent company and 
not suitable for distribution through the 
Graybar Electric Company, its subsidi- 
ary operating in the distribution of elec- 
trical supplies. J. E. Otterson, general 
commercial manager of the Western 
Electric, has been appointed general 
manager of Electrical Research Prod 
ucts, Inc., with office at 195 Broadway. 


New York 


J. A. White, formerly manager of the 
electrical department of Charles A. 
Detroit, Mich. 
has been appointed district manager of 
the Detroit office recently opened by 
the Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. White, previous to his con- 
nection with the Strelinger Companys 
was connected for over six years with 


Strelinger Company, 


the industrial sales department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George F. Pain, formerly manager of 
the electrical department of the Balti- 


more branch of the Fairbanks-Morse 
Company, has been appointed district 
manager in charge of the Philadelphia, 
Pa., office of the Allen-Bradley Com- 
pany, with office at 21 Bulletin building 
Mr. Pain was connected with the Fair- 
banks-Morse Company for over 13 
years, in charge of the electrical depart- 
ments of the New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia offices. 


J. F. Prettyman & Sons are now 
building a large creosoting plant at 
Charleston, S. C., which it is estimated 
will have a capacity for treating 55,000,- 
000 board feet of timber annually, and 
provide storage space for 1,100,000 ties 
in addition to a large area for the stor- 
age and seasoning of piles, poles and 
other timber. This plant, which was de- 
signed and is being constructed under 
the supervision of Grant B. Shipley, 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa., will cover an 
area of about 47 acres and will be served 
by a 500-ft. wharf along the Ashley 
river, as well as by direct rail connec- 
tions with the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Southern. 
The new plant will be modern in every 
detail and in addition to providing facili- 
ties for the storage, seasoning, treating 
and handling of timbers under most 
favorable conditions, will include a tie 
adzing and boring mill and a timber 
framing plant 


Obituary 


Frederick Hackmann, president of the 
Hackmann Railway Supply Company, 
Chicago, died on January 17. 


William H. Hodgins, secretary of the 
Okonite Company, died after a brief 
illness on January 7 at his home in 
Glen Ridge, N. J. Mr. Hodgins had 
been associated with the Okonite Com- 
pany for over 40 years, and served for 
many years as a director in addition 
to his office as secretary. 


Walter C. Kershaw, service engineer 
of the Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
at New York, died suddenly on Decem- 
ber 24 at his home in Asbury Park, N. J 
Mr. Kershaw, previous to service with 
the Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
had been for a number of years with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Tue Loursvitte & NASHVILLE has taken 
over the operation of the Cumberland & 
Manchester, and all trains will be run to 
and from the L. & N. station at Barbour 
ville. The station at Heidrick will be 
abandoned. This road of 27 miles extend- 
ing from Barbourville, Ky., northward to 
Manchester was bought by the Louisville 
& Nashville early last year. Local re- 
ports indicate an expectation that the road 
will be extended northward from Man 
chester. 
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Construction 





P l company will from Theodore, Sask., westerly and south- 
il and shop’ westerly to Duval, about 100 miles. 
— Missouri Pacirr A contract has 
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a mil yee 8 miles. Authorization has 
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senting the holders of $18,000,000 of bonds, 

a brief fled with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in connection with its 
investigation of the affairs of that road 
asks the commission to find in its report 
that the receivership was brought about 
by the bankers in order that they might 
procure a readjustment of the company’s 
capital structure. Among other findings 
which the commission is asked to make 


are 

“That the primary cause of the financial t 
ition cf the railway has been the financial air 
ncident to the construction and operatior f the 


Puget Sound extension. That the extension was 
tuilt without adequate investigation « 
prospective traffic, or prohable earnings That 
ny sound reorganization should recognize this 
fact, and should sc far as practicable, relieve the 
stern lines of the burden of interest charges 
pon the indebtedness secured only upon the 
Pueet Sound extension 
“That the railway has in re 
trolled by a beerd of directors representins 
mer holders of large blocks of securities, who 





n 
s 
7 A 





ith ne consmcuous exception) ad ted 
their holdings during the years precedir t re 
ceivership, and had at that time r : tantial 
take in the welfare of the railway 

“That the only constructive efforts to a la 
receivership came from two large holds f St 
Paul securities, who had not vidated thei 
holdings at the prespect of trowble, n ly Mr 


E S. Harkness and Mr. E. C. James 
That the president of the 


ractical cverating man of considerable experi 
ence had no experience financial matters d 
had to rely, in all such matters, on the judcment 
and advice of the railway'’s bankers 

“That a ec .ntributine cause of the hi 
was the low level of rates prevaili: n th 
western district, and that the ;ailway shou pre 
eed energetically, by invoking the thority t 
the commission where necessa to pre h 
revisior, of the rate structure I . 
as will cecure for the railway a ir ret ’ n 


its property.” 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pac 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted authority to pledge and 
repledge from time to time all or any part 

i $450,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds as collateral security for short term 


tes 


Georcia & FLoripa.—Government Loan 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended to January 31, 1936, the ma- 
turity of a government loan made to the 
receiver of this company, which will ex- 
pire on January 31, as part of the plan 
or the reorganization of the road. The 
loan will be secured by an endorsement of 
the new company, the Georgia & Florida 
Railroad, and by the pledge of $1,100,000 
yt first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 

GreAT NorTHERN.—Tabloid Annual Re- 
port.—The tabloid annual report which will 
be mailed to stockholders with their Feb- 


ruary 1 dividend checks shows net income 


RTHERN 


192¢ 

4 ve Year 

pproximate l ; Average 
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7.930.000 +17.591.9°7 060.203 
£39,000 677,108 643,364 
$26,000,900 $21,435,3 $18,862,123 


) stock. ¢ Includes $8.050,900 interest on bonds 
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‘ ficates—The Interstate Commerce 
ission has granted authority to issue 
$275,000 receiver's certificates to extend or 


re nd certificates of a like amount matur 
~ 


“4 


January and Februar) 


w YorK CENTRAL.—Leases.— Hearings 
re held before Director C. D. Mahaffie 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's 


Bureau of Finance on January 13, 14, 15 
and 16 on this company’s application for 
authority to lease the Michigan Central and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis P. E. Crowley, president of the 
New York Central, testified briefly that it 


was hoped that by unification and single 
operation of the properties many economies 
could be effected and better service be given 
to public, and many other New York 
gave detailed testimony 
voluminous exhibits. A. H. 
Harris, vice-president, testified regarding 
the nditions of the roads and 
in defence of the terms of the proposed 
leases, which were attacked by a committee 
of minority stockholders of the Big Four, 
represented by Elihu Root, Jr., and F. A. 
Henry, representing C. H. Venner, a mi- 
nority stockholder of the Michigan Central. 
Mr. Harris said the proposed payment of 
$50 a share on Michigan Central stock and 
$10 the Big Four rental, is 
fair, although the companies have in recent 
shown greater earnings per share, 
because no company can afford to pay out 
all of its earnings in dividends and the 
lessee takes the risk of unfavorable years. 
J. E. Oldham, investment banker, of 
ton, also testified that these provisions of 
the leases are reasonable. Mr. Root cross- 
examined both Mr. Harris and Mr. Old- 
ham at length as to why the rental should 
not more nearly the amount of the 
earnings in recent years. Mr. Crowley 
said that he recognized his duty to the Big 
Four stockholders as well as to the New 
York Central and that he had tried to 
arrive at terms fair to both sides, but he 
said he also had to consider what the com- 
mission might find to be in the public in- 
terest. T. A. Hamilton, consulting rail- 
road expert, testified as to the results of 


the 


Central officers 


supp rted by 


financial cé 


stock, as 


years 


30s- 


be 
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1 study of the condition, earnings and pros- 
pects of the Big Four, relation to the 
propose rental ( H Venner took the 
stand and argued that a nnecting road 
ught to be willing to pay $100 a share 


rental for the Michigan Central, and when 


asked if he knew of such a road he said 
he would deposit $100,000 earnest money 
ind offer to lease the Michigan Central at 
$70 } F 


SEABOARD Arr LinE.—Lease Tampa & 


Gulf Coast—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized a lease by the 
Seaboard Air Line of the Tampa & Gulf 
Coast, built in its interest and which owns 
the Seaboard lines from Gulf Coast Junc- 
tion, Fla., to St. Petersburg, from Tarpon 
Junction to Tarpon Springs, from Lake 
Villa to Port Richie and from Indiana 
Beach Junction to Anona, totaling 78.27 
miles 

SOUTHERN PAciFi Bond Issue and 
Purchase of Oregon Lines.—<Authority for 
the purchase of the properties of the 
Oregon & California, 682.82 miles, and of 


the Marion & Linn County, 2.24 miles and 
a partially completed line of 8.47 miles, 
in an application filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, together 
with authority for an issue of not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 of Oregon Lines first 


o! 
mortgage 4%4 per cent 50-year bonds. The 


is asked 


bonds are to be secured by mortgage on 
the combined properties in Oregon, in- 
cluding 488.87 miles acquired from the 
Oregon company in 1915, and are to be 
issued from time to time in series. For 
the present authority is asked only for 
the authentication and delivery of $61,- 


294,000 of the bonds, of which $46,000,000 
is to reimburse the treasury of the South- 
ern Pacific for expenditures on the pro- 
perties and $15,294,000 to retire a bond 
issue of the Oregon & California maturing 
on July 1. Authority is asked to pledge 
and repledge the $46,000,000 of bonds from 
time to time as collateral for short-term 
notes but it is not proposed to sell 
at this time. 

The Southern Pacific already owns the 
stock of the two companies except direc- 
tor’s shares but the proposed acquisition 
of direct ownership is a 
sity, 


any 


“financial neces- 
the application says, in the sense that, 
in connection with the proposed issue of 
securities, it will afford the means at a 
minimum cost of meeting the financial 
obligations and requirements which must 
be met in the near future. The property 
of the Oregon company is said to have 
a book investment value, as of December 
31, 1925, of $51,139,369, and the purchase 
price to be paid is $35,879,987, arrived at 
by deducting the amount represented by 
outstanding bonds. <A part of the pur- 
chase price also will be employed to dis- 
charge indebtedness due the Southern Paci- 
fic from the Oregon company for advances 
from time to time, amounting to $15,414,- 
242, the purchase price for the Marion & 
Linn County is $36,332 

According to the application the invest- 
ment value of the properties acquired in 
1915 is $27,752,171 plus $5,484,800 for ad- 
ditions and betterments. Adding these 
items to the capital assets now to be ac- 
quired a total of $83,996,351 is obtained as 


317 


the value of assets now to be capitalized 
the Southern Pacific. 

I AS PANHANDLE & GuLFr.—Authori- 

n” ror Securutes Denied. The Inter- 

tate Commerce Commission has issued a 

decision denying the application of this 

compa issue sec urities, which decision 


ws the denial of application for a cer 


tificate of public convenience and necessity 
for the construction of lines in western 
Texa 

Tionesta Vauitey.—Lease of Clarion 
River—The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission has approved a lease by the 


Tionesta Valley, a subsidiary of the Cen- 
tral Leather Company of the Clarion River 
which has a line extending from a con 
with the Tionesta Valley at Hall 
Pa.. Croyland, 12 miles The 
Clarion River was leased by the Pittsburg, 
Shawmut & Northern from 1899 to July 
31, 1926, and the latter owned all of its 
capital stock which it has since sold to the 
Central Leather Company. 


tion 


ton 


to 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—Equipment Trust. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized an issue of $1,260,000 of 
equipment trust certificates to be sold at 
97.532, the highest bid received by the 
company 


has 


WeEsTERN New YorK & PENNSYLVANIA. 
ibandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon that portion of 
its Kinzua branch from Morrison to Gates, 
Pa., & miles 


Dividends Declared 


International Railways of Central America 
Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable Fel 
ruary 15 to holders of record January 31. 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven.—$1.25, payable 


February 1 to holders of record January 14 


Average Price of Stocks and 
Bonds 


Last Last 


Jan. 18 week vear 
\verage price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks. 104.01 102.99 94.48 
Average price of 20 repre 


sentative railway bonds 98.45 97.73 94.85 


Valuation Reports 


Final or tentative valuation reports have 
been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finding final values for rate- 
making purposes, of the property owned 
and used for common-carrier purposes as 
of the respective valuation dates, as fol 
lows : 


Final Reports 


Rrooksville sientewtse é is $85,000 8 
Potato Creek ‘ 577,715 1917 
Rapid City, Black Hills & 

Western satis paw aie « 900,865 1917 
Reaurront Wharf & Terminal 145,000 191¢ 
Atlenta & St. Andrews Bay. 1,026,600 1917 
Virginia & Truckee......... 2,197,600 1917 
North Louisiana & Guif.... 165,000 1918 
Chicago & Illinois Midland... 2,012,506 1916 
Tuscarora Valley .......... 192,310 1917 
Susquehanna River & Western 190,832 1917 

Tentative Reports 
Aransas Harbor Terminal. . 232,900 1919 
Kansas City Connecting. 1,496,000 1919 
Leavenwerth Depot & R. R. 

ae ‘ikaeveth Base beeate cess 100,200 1917 
Watertown & Sioux Palls... 1,973,000 1919 
Tennessee Central .......... 8.790.000 1918 


Northwestern Pacific 35,595 000 1916 
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p & M t now a part of 
the Great Northerr Mr Farrell was 
ppointed trainmaster on the Chicago 
~f iZ 1] w i : t now the { hi 
‘ at Vi t 1888 and in the 
year he was promoted to 

In June, 1892 

‘ the Grea 

ly in that 

na ‘ eral super 

t i eral perintenden 

637 7206 he left the railroad field 

t I I ] stea s] 

H ‘ esident the 

t St hip Company fror 

1s 19 st ulso as general 
t} t fT r years ofr the 

er l Fr 1903 t 105 he acted as 
president < t] Northern Steamshi 
Lompan und a issistant to the presi 
lent of the Great Northerr The next 
vear he w placed in charge of con 





f the Washington Northern 

1 subsidiary « the nion Pacific) 
m Portland, Ore., to Seattle, Wash 
1910 | is appointed vice 

esident and general manager of the 
Se d district of the Oregon-Washing 
tor tn eadquarters at S« ittle Un 
ctober | 1911, | as elected pres! 
dent ot the Oregon-Washington, with 
headquarters at Portland and after the 


reorganization of the Union Pacific sys 
tem in 1918 he administered the affairs 
of the subsidiary company as vice 
resident, holding this position until his 

Mr. Farrell recently 
iinted a member of the board ol 


‘ ' 


regents e niversity of Washing 


retirement 


was 


W. J. Fripp, vi has been appointed 
ssistant vice-president of the New 
. Central Railroad, with headquat 

8 a New Yor Cit was born on 

‘ St 25 1&¢é 3 it Albany, N. . oe and 
ntered railway service on July 17, 1880 
ind until January 1, 1885, was a yard 
lerk on the New York Central & Hud 

n River (now part of the New York 

Central) at West Albany, N. Y. From 
latter date until February 10, 1888 





W. J. Fripp 
he was timekeeper on the Mohawk di- 
ision, and then became clerk on the 
same division, which position he held 


until January 23, 1892. He was general 


dispatcher in the West Albany yard 
until May 1, 1893, and was then af 

inted trainmaster of the Mohawk di 
sion, which position he held until 
September 22, 1902 From September 
22, 1902, until October 1, 1906, Mr. 
Fripp was assistant superintendent of 
the same division, and was then pro- 
moted to superintendent of the River 

sion the same road He became 
ssistant general superintendent of the 
Boston & Albany (New York Central 
syste1 on February 28, 1907, and 
on April 15 of the same year was 


promoted to general superintendent of 
the same road. Mr. Fripp was appointed 
general superintendent of the Eastern 


January 22, 1927 


district York Central & 
1910, and 
the same 
On January 1, 
man- 
position he 


of the New 
Hudson River on February 1, 
assistant general manager of 
road on April 15, 1912. 
1915, he was appointed 
ager at New York, 
holding at the 
appointment. 


William J. Eck, su 


general 
which 
was 


us tI nt 
} recen 


time ol 


erinten 
; 
I 


ignal and electrical aepartment or tiie 
Southern, with headquarters at Wash- 
ngton, D. C., has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 


f the signal and electrical department, 
vith the same headquarters, and the 
position of superintendent of the signal! 


] 


nd electrical department has been abol 
ished. Mr. Eck 


1876, at Pleasant 


a 
was born on July 10, 


Plain, la., and was 





W. J. Eck 
graduated from Iowa State College in 
1895 He entered railway service in 
October, 1902, as a draftsman on the 
( hicago & North Western From 


November, 1902, until July, 1907, he was 
issistant engineer in the signal depart 
the Chicago, and 
at the latter time, was appointed elec- 
trical engineer of the Southern, in 
charge of the signal and electrical de 
partments. He was ap 
pointed signal and electrical superintend- 
ent of the entire system, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment 


Homer E. McGee, general manager 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with 
headquarters at Denison, Tex., has been 
elected vice-president and general mana 
ger, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex 
succeeding William M. Whitenton, who 
will resign on February 1, to 
his time to personal affairs 
Whitenton was born September 
1867, at Victoria, Tex., and entered 
railway service in 1884 as a telegraph 
operator on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Later he was promoted to station agent 
and to train dispatcher and in 1889 he 
became a train dispatcher on the South- 
ern Pacific at El Paso, Tex., returning 
to the Katy as a station agent in August, 
1890. From January 1, 1891, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1896, he was a trick dispatcher 
on the Texas & Pacific at Marshall, 
Tex., and until September 1, 1899, chief 


ment of same road at 


subsequently 


devote 


Mr 


9 
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lispatcher at that point. He was then 
7 nted ch dispatcher on the Mexi- 
ntral at Chihuahua, Mex., and 
subse ntly for two months was night 
at t Shawne Okla., on the 
t ‘kklahoma & Gulf, (now part 
t Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
On April 1, 1902, M Whitenton was 
ed ti maste! the Panhandle 
isior f the Rock Island, being ad- 
vanced to superintendent of that divi 
n October 1, 1903, and transferred 
to the Arkansas division, with headquar 
ters at Little Rock, Ark n July 15 
1904 For the next three years he 
served as superintendent of the Missouri 
divisior with headquarters at renton, 
M and in September, 1907, he was ad 
f i to general superintendent of the 
hoctaw district, with headquarters at 
t Rock. In December, 1909, he 
vas transferred to El Reno, Okia., 
he remained until January 1 
1911, when he was promoted to general 
ger of the Third district and vice- 
ident of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf, with headquarters at Ft. Worth 
lex On February 1, 1912, he was 
t erred to the First district of the 
Island, with headquarters at Des 
M ‘ | ing in addition ap 
general manager of the St. Paul 
& nsas City Short Line (now a part 
Rock Island). During 1914 and 
Mr. Whitenton served as operating 
x with a special committee on 
$1 batement in the Chicago tern 
1 in 1916 he was appointed 
g assistant on the Texas & 
P with head irters at New Or- 
ee [The same year he was ap 
nted neral manager of the Trans 
Mississippi Terminal at New Orleans 
' ; | 


until January 1 


was appointed 
ter n the Missouri-Kansas-Texas of 


he remained 


)] when he rainmas 


Texas, at Smithville, Tex. He was then 
ed to superintendent of the M« 
\lester district, with headquarters at 
Muskogee, Okla., and in 1918 he was 
ited to assistant to the chiet 

with headquarters at 


operating officer, 
) 


llas, Tex. His next appointment 


curred in the following year when in 
March, 1919, he was appointed super 
ntendent on the Katy, and in March, 
1920, he was promoted to assistant chief 
perating officer at Dallas He was 
elected vice-president in charge of op 


eration, with headquarters at St 


May, 1923, which position he has 
intil the present time. 

George S. Ross, secretary and assist 

unt to the president of the New York, 


Chicago & St. Louis with headquarters 
land, Ohio, has been appointed 
issistant to the vice president in charge 
addition to his duties as 
the same headquarters 

position of assistant to the 
president has been abolished. R. M. 
Shepherd, assistant to the senior 
president with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant to 
the president and will have his fu- 


ot tramc in 
tary with 


secr¢ 


and the 


vice 


ture headquarters located at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Karl M. Sisterhenm, assistant to the 


of the Central of Georgia, has 
een romoted to assistant treasurer, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., 
succeeding H. V. Jenkins, who has re- 
signed t ecome president of the 


iah Morning News 


Roy F. Shields, attorney of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
ompany, with headquarters 
has been promoted to 


general 


Navigation 
at Portland, Or 
assistant general solicitor, with the same 
headquarters s Arthur A. 
Murphy, promoted to assistant to the 
president of the Union Pacific. William 
A. Robbins, the Oregon- 
Washington, has been promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. SI 


icceeding 


attorney on 


ields 


Richard W. Barrett, gereral solicitor 


yf the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters 
at New York City, has been appointed 
general counsel, with the same head 
iarters, succeeding Edgar H. Boles, 
who has resigned to become president 
of the General Reinsurance Corporatior 
Mr. Barrett was graduated from Earl 
ham College, Richmond, Ind., in 1897 
He vw professor of Latin for four 
ears and entered the law school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and gradu 





R. W. Barrett 


ated in 1905. Mr. Barrett practiced law 
in Philadelphia until his appointment as 
an assistant in the legal department of 
the Lehigh Valley in October, 1911. In 
1909 Mr. was elected a police 
magistrate of Philadelphia, 
but this office in the 
mi term in 1911 to 
enter the the Lehigh. He 
became assistant general solicitor of the 


Barrett 
the 
from 


citv of 
resigned 


ist of a 





five-year 


service of 


Lehigh Valley in February, 1914, and 
general solicitor in March, 1920, which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his recent appointment as_ general 
counsel 
Operating 
R. P. Jourdan has been appointed 


assistant trainmaster of the South Flor- 
ida division of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Arcadia, Fla. 
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William White, who has been 
moted to terminal superintendent on the 
Erie, with headquarters at Youngstown, 
Ohio, succeeding P. Minehan, deceased, 
was born on February 3, 1897, and en- 
tered railway service on August 13, 1913, 
as a clerk in the office of the auditor of 


pro- 


freight accounts of the Erie at New 
York. The same year he was trans- 
ferred as a stenographer and clerk to 


the office of the superintendent of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western (a 
subsidiary of the Erie) at Jersey City, 
N. J., and in March, 1916, he was again 
transferred to the office of the vice-presi- 
New York. He remained here 
December 1, 1916, when he was 
assigned to the vice-president in charge 
»f operation as his secretary. During 


leral control he acted as secretary t 


dent at 


unt 


; 
e¢ 





William White 


the assistant director of the Eastern re- 
gion, and as secretary of the New York 
district conference committee and in 
March, 1920, he was appointed office 
manager in the operating department of 
the Ohio region at Youngstown, Ohio. 
On January 19, 1923, lie was promoted 
to trainmaster on the Kent division, 
with headquarters at Marion, Ohio, and 
on March 1, 1924, he transferred 
to the Marion division, with headquar- 
ters at Huntington, Ind., a position he 
held until his promotion to terminal su- 
perintendent on the Mahoning division 
at Youngstown, Ohio. 


was 


J. A. McNabb, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade, 
with headquarters at Chehalis, Wash., 
has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent. 


Franklin 
way of! 


Duane, engineer mainte- 

f the Southern division 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, Del., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general super- 
intendent of the same division in which 
he held his former position 


nance of 


Frank W. Grace, superintendent of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with head- 
quarters at Muskogee, Okla., has 
promoted to general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Denison, Tex., a 
newly created position, effective Febru- 
ary I 


been 





2 
Joseph K. Brown, has been ap 
point ! iperintendent of the 
nda tta 1 dl mons of the 

,ew ¥ Cs ral lroad, with head 
rters t t i : was born on 

iry 1, is t VU nd, { nt... and 

Vas ¢ tec ! t ] schoc ls ot 
da nd t ttended hig! 
fe entered 

va e! n | |, 1889, with the 

M n Centr tation helper 


» t¢ el 4 18Y] . aTrit tel 





J. K. Brown 


graph operator for the New York Cen 
tral at Suspension Bridge, N. Y. He 
was appointed train dispatcher at Roch 
ester, N. Y., in 1898, and chief dispatcher 
on February 1, 1908. He became assis- 
tant trainmaster at Rochester on Sep 
tember 1, 1909, and was promoted to 
trainmaster on December 1, 1911. Mr 
Brown moved to Buffalo on January 1, 
1914, and on May 1, 1924, was appointed 
assistant superintendent at Buffalo, 
which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as super- 


intendent at Utica 


F. L. Dobson, master mechanic of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Meadows, N. J]., has been appointed 
assistant superiniendent of the. New 
York division, with headquarters at 
jersey City, N. J., succeeding K. R. 
Vought, promoted. 


D. D. Flanagan, assistant trainmasier 
on the Logansport division of tne Penn 
sylvania, has been promoted to train- 
master on the Richmond division with 
headquarters at Richmond, Ind., suc 
ceeding O. V. Porter, assigned to special 
duty in the office of the general man 


C. A. Raymonda has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Syracuse 
division of the New York Central and 
the Ottawa & New York, with head 
juarters at Syracuse, N. Y. C. H. 
Weber has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Buffalo division, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Charles E. Olp, who has been ap 
pointed superintendent of the Ontario 
division of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Oswego, N Y., was 
born on April 5, 1875, at Mt. Morris, 


‘ 
t 
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N. Y., and was educated in high school, 


the Rochester Business Institute and 
the Rochester Mechanics Institute. He 
entered railway service on July 28, 1893, 
with the New York Central, and served 
as a stenographer in the signal depart- 
ment from 1893 to 1899. He was signal 
inspector from 1899 to 1901, and chief 
signalman from 1901 to 1912. Mr. Olp 
became trainmaster in 1912, which po 
sition he held until 1922. At that time 
was appointed assistant superintend 
ent, which position he was holding at 
e time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent of the Ontario division. 
Mr. QOlp’s entire service, until his re- 
cent appointment, has been on the 
former Western, now the Syracuse 
division of the New York Central. 


th 


James H. Johnson, who has been pro 
moted to division superintendent on the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Missoula, Mont., was born on July 17, 
1876, at Lucknow, Ont., and after grad 
uating from high school in 1890 and 
ittending college in 1890 and 1891 he 





James H. Johnson 


entered railway service in July, 1892, as 
a telegraph operator on the Canadian 
Pacific. He was promoted to a dis- 
patcher in 1894 and from 1896 to 1900 
he served as a cashier and agent on the 
Chicago Great Western. His first con 
nection with the Northern Pacific came 
in May, 1900, when he was appointed a 
telegrapher. In 1905 he was promoted 
to a dispatcher on the Yellowstone divi 
sion at Glendive, Mont., serving from 
1907 to 1910 as chief dispatcher at that 
point and until 1915 as trainmaster at 
Dickerson, N. D. Mr. Johnson was then 
transferred to Dilworth, Minn., on the 
Fargo division being transferred to the 
St. Paul division, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., in 1916. Im 1922 he 
was promoted to assistant to the general 
superintendent of the Eastern district 
at St. Paul, Minn., and from January to 
April, 1925, he was acting superintend- 
ent of the Fargo division at Dilworth. 
He was then promoted to assistant 
superintendent, with headquarters at 
Staples, Mimn., a position he held until 
his further promotion to superintendent 
at Missoula. 


January 22, 1927 


Charles L. Simpson, who has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Mis- 
souri River division of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie with head- 
quarters at Bismarck, N. D., was born 
on April 3, 1881, at Neenah, Wis. After 
attending the Neenah High School he 
entered railway service on June 30, 1899, 
as a telegraph operator on the Wis- 
consin Central (a subsidiary of the 00), 
being promoted to train dispatcher in 
September, 1905. He remained in this 
capacity until June, 1910, when he was 
appointed chief clerk to the superintend- 
ent of transportation of the Soo. On 
April 10, 1911, Mr. Simpson was pro- 
moted to chief train dispatcher at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., and on November 7, 1913, 
he was again promoted to trainmaster 
on the Chicago division. Ten years 
later he was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent of the Chicago terminals 
where he remained until May 1, 1926, 
when he was transferred to the Minne- 
sota division with headquarters at Har- 
vey, N. D. He held this position until 
his promotion to superintendent on 
January 1. 


C. L. Nichols, who has retired as gen- 
eral manager of the lines of the North- 
ern Pacific east of Paradise, Mont., with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. was 
born at Wyanet, Ill, and entered rail- 
way service on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. He was later chief dispatcher 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Emporia, Kan., trainmaster at 
Topeka, Kan., and division superintend- 
ent with headquarters at Ft. Madison, 
Iowa. For a short time during 1888 
he acted as general superintendent of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern with head- 
quarters at Joliet, Ill. He then served 





Cc. L. Nichols 


successively as a dispatcher on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Huntington, W. 
Va., dispatcher on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at Sedalia, Mo., and chief dis- 
patcher on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Horton, Kan., and at Blue 
Island, Il. Mr. Nichols was promoted 
to division superintendent of the Rock 
Island with headquarters at Blue Island 
in 1893 and in 1903 he was transferred 
to Fairbury, Neb. The following year 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
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Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville (now 
a part of the Chesapeake & Ohio) with 
headquarters at Richmond, Ind., later 
being transferred to Peru, Ind. He was 
then promoted to general superintendent 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 1905 he was 
appointed division superintendent on the 
Chicago, Great Western with headquar 
ters at Des Moines, Iowa. In 1908 Mr 
Nichols began his service with the 
Northern Pacific as superintendent of 
the Montana division with headquarters 
at Livingston, Mont. He was trans- 
ferred to the Central district in the same 
year where he remained until 1912 when 
he was promoted to general superin- 
tendent with headquarters at St. Paul. 
In June, 1919, he became assistant gen- 
eral manager and he was promoted to 
general manager in December, 1921, a 
position he held until his retirement. 


Traffic 


E. B. Finegan, assistant freight traffic 
manager on the Eastern lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been pro 
moted to freight traffic manager of the 
ire system, with the same headquar 


ters, succeeding C. H. Mitchell, de- 


G. G. Early, who has been promoted 
to assistant freight traffic manager ol 
the Wabash, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was born on July 25, 1881, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and entered railway 
service in 1900 in a clerical capacity on 
the Eri He was appointed chief rate 





G. G. Early 


clerk on the . Wabash lines east of 
Toledo, Ohio, comprising the West 
Side Belt and the Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal in 1907 and in 1917 he was 
promoted to general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, being appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent the next year. In 
1920, Mr. Early reopened an ‘off-line 
office of the Wabash at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and in the following year he was 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at St. Louis. 
He was promoted to general freight 
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agent in 1924, with the same headquar 
ters, a position he held until his promo- 
tion to assistant freight traffic manager 
m January 1. 


J. Millard Sparling, who has been as- 
sistant to the traffic vice-president of 
the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass. Mr. Sparling 
will have charge of all freight traffic 
matters originating in the New England 
states and on the Portland division of the 
system. He entered railway service in 
1899 as a clerk in the National Despatch 
Line, and left this company in 1901 to 
go with the Lehigh Valley. At the end 
of two years he entered the service of 
the Central Vermont as a clerk in the 
freight department at St. Albans, Vt 
Two years later he entered the service 
of the Grand Trunk (now a part of the 
Canadian National) at Montreal and 
served that company in various freight 





J. M. Sparling 


traffic capacities in Portland and New 
York until May 1, 1914, when he was 
transferred again to Montreal as chief 
clerk of the tariff bureau. In 1916, he 
was appointed chief clerk to the general 
freight agent at Montreal and in 1918, 
chief clerk to the freight traffic manager. 
[his latter position he held for about 
ten months when he became chief clerk 
to the traffic vice-president, from which 
position he was promoted to assistant 
to the traffic vice-president one year 
later. 


Philip F. Harding, who has been pro 
moted to general freight and passenger 
agent of the Yosemite Valley with head- 
quarters at Merced, Cal., was born on 
February 13, 1888, at Robinson, Kan., 
and entered railway service in March, 
1903, as a telegraph operator on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, serving 
at various points in Oklahoma and 
Kansas until November, 1904, when he 
became an agent and telegraph operator 
on the Chicago & Alton. From April, 
1906, to July, 1907, Mr. Harding was an 
agent and telegraph operator on the 
Southern Pacific at a number of points 
in California. He then became an agent 
and operator on the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle, being appointed ticket agent 
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at Portland, Ore., in May, 1908, and 
later traveling freight and passenger 
agent. From June, 1910, to September, 
1914, he served as agent on the Western 
Pacific and he then became a clerk in 
the general freight department of the 





P. F. Harding 


Oregon Short Line at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. In July, 1916, Mr. Harding was 
appointed chief clerk in the traffic de- 
partment of the Utah-Idaho Central 
with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, 
where he remained until December, 
1918, when he was appointed to the 
district freight trafic committee of the 
United States Railroad Administration 
on the Union Pacific at Ogden. He 
was appointed traveling freight agent 
on the Chicago & North Western with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City in Sep- 
tember, 1920, and on March 15, 1921, 
he was appointed traffic manager of the 
Utah-Idaho Central. In June, 1922, 
Mr. Harding was appointed general 
agent on Yosemite Valley which po- 
sition he held until his promotion to 
general freight and passenger agent. 


Charles J. Sayles, who has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent on the 
Wabash, with héadquarters at St. 





Cc. J. Sayles 


Louis, Mo., and whose immediate 
duties will be those of assisting in rate 
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leg nat vas born on May 
31, 1878, at Mt. Pleasa lowa. He en 
tered railw May 30, 1899 
is a ticket cle n the Union Pacifx 
at Cour Bluffs, Iowa, and on July 1 
1904 wa | rm d t assistant pas 
senger al ket agent on the Wabash 
at ( i, Neb. On February 1, 1905 
he became ty passenger agent at 
Council Bluffs and in the same year he 
vas | I ted fo t reight and pas 
senger agent at «the same place Mr 
Sayles was appointed contracting agent, 
with headquarters at Omaha, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1908, receiving an appointment as 
commercial ent at Hannibal, Mo., on 
April 6, 1912 The following vear he 
becan chi clerk in the general train 
department at St. Louis, where he re 
mained until March 1, 1920, when he 
was prometed t issistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at th« 
same point Mr. Saylés* remained in 
this position until his prontotion to get 
eral freight agent 

Richard A. Belding, who has been 
promoted to general freight agent on 
the Waba with headquarters at ot 
Louis, Mo., was born on November 25, 
1871, at Springfheld, IIL, and after a 
cours i ess college in that city 
he entered railwa ervice on Novem 
ber 25 1887 as in ofmMnee boy in the 
division freight off of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Burlington, 
lowa He remained with the Burling 
ton in va is Ca including that 
of commercial agent at Des Moines. 
lowa, until 1905 when he was appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of 
the Des Moines lowa Falls & North- 
ern (now a part of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacifi with headquarters at 
Des Moines Later Mr. Belding served 
as general agent for the Chicago Great 

R. A. Belding 

Westerr Denver Cok and at Des 
Moines, and for a short time he was 
traffic manager of the Interurban, with 
headquart« Des Moines. In 1910 


he wi pI ted assistant general 
freight went of th Great Western 
with head urters at New York, where 
he remained 1918 when he became 
traff manage! the Carolina Ship 
Building Corporation and the Mutual 
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Shipping Service at New York. He 
was appointed traffic manager of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 


classification territory in 
1921 1924 he resigned to accept 
a position as industrial agent on the 
Wabash, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Belding holding this position 
at the time of his promotion to general 
freight agent. 


tion in official 


and in 


was 


Byron J. Torbron, who has been pro 


moted to general freight agent on the 
New York Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was born near Adrian, 
Mich., and after finishing the railroad 
instruction course at the Smith School 
of Telegraphy, Toledo, Ohio, entered 


railway service as a telegrapher on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now 
a part of the New York Central). He 
served first at Clayton, Mich., and late 


at Ottawa Lake, Adrian and Jackson 


Following a short period in the office 
f the superintendent at Detroit, Mich., 
Hillsdale, he 


department as a 


entered the freight 
clerk in the 


ind 
tra fhe 





B. J. Torbron 


office of the general agent at the latter 
1887. At Hillsdale and Toledo 
he also held the positions of rate clerk 
and chief clerk and in 1902 he was pro- 
Toledo. 


pomt in 


moted to commercial agent at 


In 1910 Mr. Torbron became generai 
agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, the Lake Erie & Western 


(now a part of the New York, Chicago 
& St Louis) and the Toledo & Ohio 
Central and the Zanesville & Western 
(now parts of the New York Central) 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He was then appointed division freight 
agent at Youngstown, Ohio, and in 
1914 he was transferred to Toledo. In 
1917 he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of the tariff 
bureau, being transferred later to com- 
merce and rate matters. During the 
world war Mr. Torbron served as a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the Central Territory Freight Traffic 
committee at Chicago. On July 1, 1923, 
he was transferred to Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he remained until his promotion 
to general freight agent on January 1. 
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J. P. Patterson, who has been pro 
moted to assistant freight trafic man- 
ager on the New York Central with 
headquarters at Chicago, entered railway 
service in July, 1907, as a general clerk 
on the New York Central at Buffalo, 
N. Y. In May, 1915, he was promoted 
to chief clerk in the freight 
office at the same point, being trans- 
ferred to the division office at 


division 


freight 





J. P. Patterson 


Erie, Pa., on June 1, 1915. The follow- 
ing year he was again transferred to the 
office of the assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Chicago, serving then success- 
ively as chief clerk to the freight traffic 
manager and as chief clerk of the con- 
solidated office of the assistant traffic 
and freight trafic managers. On July 
1, 1923, Mr. Patterson was promoted to 
the division freight agency at 
Ohio, and on August 1, 


loledo, 
1925. he 


was 
again promoted to assistant to the 
traffic manager with headquarters at 


New York, which position he held until 
his promotion to assistant freight traffic 
manager at Chicago. 


J. E. McGrath, 
freight agent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., has been appointed 
assistant freight trafic manager of the 
lines East, with the same headquarters, 
and the position of assistant general 
freight agent at Boston, has been abol- 
ished. 


assistant general 


a 

George E. Taylor, coal freight agent 
of the New York Central and the West 
Shore, with headquarters at New York 
City, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Charles H. Hayes has 
been appointed coal freight agent, with 


headquarters at New York City, 
succeeding Mr. Taylor. 

Rolla R. Mitchell, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Union Pacific 


with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has 
been promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager with the headquarters 
effective February 1, succeeding Frank 
W. Robinson, elected vice president. 
L. T. Wilcox, assistant to the freight 
traffic manager at Omaha, will succeed 
Mr. Mitchell. 


Same 
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James W. Graham, traffic manager of 
the Clover Leaf district of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis with head- 
quarters at Toledo, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to general traffic manager of the 
Nickel Plate with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding B. E. 
Morgan, promoted to consulting traffic 
officer with the same _ headquarters. 
J. A. Fitzpatrick, assistant to the traffic 
manager, has been promoted to freight 
traffic manager in’ charge of solicitation 
with headquarters at Cleveland. Edwin 
Kluever, general freight agent, has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager in 
charge of legislation and tariff matters 
with headquarters at Cleveland. 

Mr. Kluever was born on October 9, 
1880, at Cleveland, Ohio, and entered 
railway service on September 15, 1895, 
as a messenger in the general freight 
office of the Nickel Plate, serving 
successively as stenographer and clerk 
until May 1, 1907, when he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago. On 
September 14, 1909, he was transferred 
to the general freight office at Cleve- 
land and on January 1, 1917, he was 
promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Kluever was promoted to general 
freight agent, with headquarters at 
Cleveland on March 1, 1920, a position 
he held until his further promotion to 
freight traffic manager, with jurisdic- 
tion over legislation and tariff matters 


Mechanical 


F. Kerby, supervisor of locomotive 
operation of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cumberland, Md., has 
been appointed assistant to the chief of 
motive power and equipment with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md. He was 
born July 23, 1864, at St. Clairsville, 





F. Kerby 


Pa.. and has been in the continuous 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio since 
1903. starting as locomotive engineman 
on the Cumberland division. For the 
next ten years he was engineman or 
air brake inspector on the Connellsville, 
Philadelphia and Chicago divisions, 
being promoted to supervisor of loco- 
motive operation on the staff of the 
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general manager of the Eastern lines 
in 1913. In 1916, he was promoted to 
a simiar position on the staff of the 
vice-president in charge of operation, 
from which he has now been advanced 
to assistant to the chief of motive power 
and equipment. 


J. R. Agnew has been appointed road 
foreman of engines of the Washington 
division of the Southern, with head 
quarters at Alexandria, Va. 


R. H. Flinn, master mechanic on the 
Western region of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
motive power of the Northern division, 
Central region, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. H. Flynn, general superintendent 
of motive power of the New York Cen- 
tral lines East and West of Buffalo, 
with headquarters at New York City, 
has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of motive power and rolling stock, 
with the same headquarters. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


Raymond Swenck, division engineer 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way of the 
Southern division, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, Del., succeeding F. Duane, 
promoted 


R. J. Cullen, assistant engineer in the 
signal department of the Boston & A\l- 
bany, has been appointed signal engi- 
neer, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., succeeding G. A. Kirley, pro- 
moted. C. B. Carter, assistant general 
foreman, has been appointed assistant 
engineer in the signal department, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Cullen. 


R. W. E. Bowler, division engineer of 
the, Toledo division, Western region, 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Toledo, Ohio, has been transferred to 
the Pittsburgh division, Central region, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. M. Hawthorne, acting division en- 
gineer at Terre Haute, Ind., has been 
promoted to division engineer of the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh division, Cen- 
tral region, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. L. B. Young, assistant 
division engineer, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, has been promoted to 
division engineer of the Monongahela 
division, Central region, with head- 
quarters at Uniontown, Pa. 


A. A. Matthews, who has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Denver & 
Salt Lake, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., was born at Tremont, IIl., on 
November 9, 1876, attended the public 
schools of Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
was graduated from the Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colo. He 
entered railway service in July, 1896, as 
a chainman on the Union Pacific, and 
in July, 1899, he was appointed a level- 
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man on the Colorado & Southern, 
serving on preliminary and _ location 
surveys. From December, 1899, to 
March, 1901, Mr. Matthews acted as an 
instrument man on the El Paso & 
Northeastern (a _ subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific) on preliminary loca- 
tion north of Alamogordc, N. M., and 
he was then engaged for five months in 
mine surveys and examinations in 
southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia. In the same year. he was ap- 
pointed principal. assistant engineer of 
the Colorado & Southern, with head- 
quarters at Denver, devoting his time 
to general maintenance work and the 
location and construction of various 
extensions and branches. In June, 1907, 
he was appointed engineer of construc- 
tion in charge of the location and con- 
struction. of the Caliente & Pische (now 
a part of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake), 
returning to the C, & S. as assistant en- 
gineer on maintenance work in the 





A. A. Matthews 


following year. From July, 1911, to 
November, 1912, Mr. Matthews was 
assistant general manager of the Texas 
Central (now operated as a part of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas), with  head- 
quarters at Waco, Tex., and he then 
became superintendent on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas of Texas at the same 
point. In January, 1915, he was pro- 
moted to engineer of maintenance of 
way, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
being transferred to the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas lines, with head- 
quarters at Parsons, Kan., in April, 
1917. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the St. Louis 
Southwestern, serving from August, 
1918, to March, 1919, as assistant chief 
engineer of a group of railroads under 
the federal manager at Dallas. At the 
end of federal control he returned to the 
St. Louis Southwestern as chief en- 
gineer, where he remained until May, 
1921, when he was appointed secretary 
and general manager of the Western 
Concrete Products Company at Denver, 
a position he held until his appointment 
as chief engineer of the Denver & Salt 
Lake. 


B. W. Molis, who has been appointed 
signal engineer of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western with headquarters at 
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Denver, Colo., was born on September 
10, 1893, at Muscatine, lowa, and en- 
tered railway service on May 1, 1911, 
it that point as a helper in the signal 
department of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. He served in this depart- 
ment on the Missouri, Illinois, lowa 
und Chicago Terminal divisions as an 
issistant signal maintainer during 1911 
and 1912, as a signal wireman during 
1913 and as a signal maintainer until 
1917, when he was promoted to con 
struction foreman on the lowa division 
On November 1, 1919, he became a 
signal maintenance foreman on _ the 
lowa division and on May 1, 1920, he 
was advanced to office engineer in the 
district signal engineer’s office at Des 
Moines, lowa. Mr. Molis was promoted 
to assistant signal supervisor on Aug- 
ust 7, 1921, returning to Des Moines as 
a draftsman in the same year and 
being transferred to the general signal 
office at Chicago on train control en 
gineering in 1922. He was again trans- 
ferred to Des Moines in 1923 and on 
September 1, 1925, he was promoted to 
engineer in charge of construction of 
signals on the Chicago Terminal divi- 
sion. Upon the completion of this proj- 
ect on March 1, 1926, he was appointed 
office engineer in the district signal en- 
gineer’s office at Des Moines, which 
position he held until his resignation on 
December 19, 1926, to become signal 
engineer of the D. & R. G. W 


Purchases and Stores 


Walter E. Evans, assistant to the gen 


eral purchasing agent of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., has been promoted to pur- 
chasing agent of the Grand Trunk 
Western system, with headquarters at 


Detroit, Mich., succeeding George W. 
Caye, retired under the pension rules ol 
the company Mr. Caye, who was born 
on December 1, 1865, at Malone, N. Y., 
entered railway service on August l, 
1882, as a junior clerk in the passenger 


department of the Central Vermont 


(now a part of the Canadian National). 
From 1885 to 1896 he served as a sten- 
ographer and chief ticket clerk and in 
1897 he was appointed chief clerk to the 
general superintendent For the next 
two years he acted as traveling car 
nt on the Canada Atlantic (now a 

the Canadian National) and in 
1902 he was appointed secretary to the 


. : 


general manager In 1905 he became 
chief clerk to the vice-president and 
general manager of the Grand Trunk 
Pacifi now a part of the Canadian 


National) where he remained until 
1907 when he was promoted to assistant 
to the vice-president and general man- 
ager, and purchasing agent, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man. In 1916 
he was promoted to general purchasing 


rent the Grand Trunk and the 


Montreal & Southern Counties, with 
headquarters at Montreal, being also 
ippointed purchasing agent of the 
Chicago, New York & Boston Refrig- 
erator Company in 1919. Mr. Caye re- 
mained in this position until 1923 when 
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he was appointed purchasing agent of 
the Central region of the Canadian 
National, with the same headquarters. 
He was transferred to Detroit in charge 
of the purchasing department of the 
Grand Trunk Western lines of the Can- 
adian National in April, 1924, a position 
he held until his retirement on January 
l, after more than 44 years in the 
service of this company and its sub- 
sidiaries 


Obituary 


Ira S. Downing, general master car 
builder of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., died on January 
15, at Indianapolis. 


R. L. Calkins, freight claim agent of 
the New York Central Railroad, died 
at his home in Bronxville, N. Y., on 
December 27, four days before he would 
have retired, having reached the age 
limit of 70 years. 


Robert B. Hubbell, for about 15 years 
purchasing agent at New York for the 
International Railways of Central 
America, died on January 13 at Kingston, 
Jamaica, at the age of about 84 years. 
Previous to his service with the Inter- 
national Railways Mr. Hubbell! had 
served as purchasing agent of the 
United Fruit Line. 


Henry Knowles, superintendent of 
car service of the Chicago, Terre Haute 
& South Eastern, from I918 to 1921, 
died at Chicago on January 15. Mr. 
Knowles was assistant car service agent 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
at Chicago from 1901 to 1904, car ac- 
countant on the Southern Indiana from 
1904 to 1911, and car accountant on the 
Chicago, Terre Haute & South Eastern 
from 1911 to 1918, and more recently 
was in the real estate business in 
Chicago. 


John D. McArthur, president of the 
Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Colum- 
bia, from 1916 to 1920, died on January 
10 on his special car at Winnipeg, Man. 
He was born on June 25, 1854, at Lan- 
caster, Ont., and during the greater part 
of his life was a railroad contractor. He 
obtained the contract for the construc- 
tion of the line of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific between Winnipeg and Thunder 
3ay and was largely responsible for the 
construction of the Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan & British Columbia in 1915. At 
the time of his death Mr. McArthur 
was president of a group of lumber and 
paper companies in Manitoba. 


David Rowland Francis, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Missouri 
& North Arkansas from 1906 to 1915, 
died at his home in St. Louis, Mo., on 
January 15. Mr. Francis, who was born 
in Richmond, Ky., on October 1, 1850, 
and was graduated from Washington 
University, St. Louis, in 1870, was 
elected mayor of St. Louis in 1885, gov- 
ernor of Missouri in 1889 and was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior in 
President Cleveland’s cabinet in 1896. 
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In March, 1906, he was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas, a position 
he held until his appointment as ambas- 
sador to Russia in March, 1916. Since 
his retirement as ambassador to Russia 
in March, 1921, Mr. Francis has virtu- 
ally withdrawn from active life. 


Ernest Ocaranza Llano, general di- 
rector of the National of Mexico who 
retired from active service in 1925, died 
of pleurisy on January 12 in his private 
car at the Union station, St. Louis, Mo., 
while en route to John Hopkins hospital, 
Baltimore, Md., for treatment. Mr. 
Llano was born on October 28, 1880, at 
Ahualulco, Jalisco, Mex., and entered 
railway. service at the age of 18 as a 
telegraph operator on the Mexican Cen- 
tral (now a part of the National of 
Mexico). After a short period as a 
telegraph operator on the Mexican Na- 
tional, he entered the employ of the 
Chihuahua & Pacific (merged as the 
Mexico North Western) in the same 
capacity in 1900 and was advanced to 
station agent, to train dispatcher, and 
then to chief clerk to the superintend- 
ent. In November, 1905, he was ap- 
pointed chief dispatcher on the Naco- 
zari, with headquarters at Nacozari, 
Sonora, and in 1907 he was promoted 
to trainmaster and acting superintend- 
ent. In August, 1912, he was promoted 
to superintendent and in July, 1921, he 
was appointed general manager of the 
National of Mexico, with headquarters 
at Mexico City, Mex. In 1923 Mr. 
Llano was elected general director 
which position he held until his retire- 
ment in 1925. 


Samuel T. McLaughlin, assistant to 
the freight traffic manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Southwest district, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, O., died on 
December 29, 1926. Mr. McLaughlin 
was born on May 31, 1850, at Cincinnati. 
He was educated in the public and high 
schools of Cincinnati, and entered rail- 
way service in November, 1864, in the 
office of the Star Union Line, remaining 
with that line until August, 1873. He 
then became chief clerk to the general 
manager of the Continental Line, at 
Cincinnati, in which position he re- 
mained until February 1, 1884. At that 
time he entered the service of the Globe 
Fast Freight Line at Buffalo, as gen- 
eral manager, and remained with that 
line until December, 1886 Mr. 
McLaughlin then returned to Cincinnati 
as general manager of the Continental 
Line. On March 1, 1896, he became 
general freight agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern (now part of the 
3altimore & Ohio), at Cincinnati, and 
had his jurisdiction extended over the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton lines 
(part of the Baltimore & Ohio) on April 
1, 1911. On October 21, 1916, he was 
promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Southwest district, and on March 1, 
1920, was appointed assistant to the 
freight trafie manager of the South- 
west district, at Cincinnati. O., which 
position he was holding at the time of 
his death. 
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The residential limite 


Back from the tracks lies virgin territory 4s 
far as railroad invasion is concerned—and con- 


sciously so. The inhabitants of these semi-rural 
sections seek not the inconvenience, but the 
quietude, although inconvenience is theirs. The 
ordinary public conveyance is, through its dis 


turbing P mm scd, most unwelcome. 


Many railroads are today tollowing the modern 
trend 4 moving inoffensively into the suburls, 
meeting their patrons and selling their service 
vith luxuriously appointed coaches 
bulky as they are, 
capable of developing 
‘am road schedules, ar 
safety through th« 
\utomotive Air Brakes 


hese gasoline parlor cars, 
equipped motors 
speed to compete with ste 
giving traditional steam road 


securitv of Westinghouse 


with 


Illustrated above is the new White, a recent 
6 cylinder entrant into the field of highway 
transportation that is meeting favor among 
operators, and is, like its smaller brother the 
four cylinder 50-B, factory equipped with W est- 
inghouse Automotive Air Brakes. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


ne siege Division, Wilmerding, Pa. 
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HEN a Railway—whether Steam or 
Electric—chooses a coordinating part- 
ner, the choice must fall uponthe vehicle offer- 
ing equal reliability with the rail equipment. 





During the past twenty-six years Mack Qual- 
ity has stood in rugged relief against a profit- 
able background of performance. Those 
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A Year of Rapid Growth 


Meet encouraging progress was made in the field 

of bus and truck operation by the railways in 
1926. A year ago there were only nine Class | railways 
operating buses. At the present time railway service is 


being supplemented by bus service on 23 lines, and the 


number of buses in operation has increased from 225 
buses a year ago to the present total of 680 buses. It 
is impossible to be quite so definite as to the actual 
amount of the increase in the use of motor trucks by 
the railways in 1926, but it is thought that a conserva- 
tive estimate of the increase in the number of motor 
trucks operated in the service of the railways during 
1926 would place it at approximately 100 per cent. A 
number of roads which were not operating trucks for 
freight haulage a year ago are now doing so, and it is 
significant that the tendency is for the railways to own 
the trucks that they operate, rather than to contract for 
them. Briefly, the number of roads operating buses has 
more than doubled during the past year, the number 
of buses operated has nearly trebled, the number of roads 
operating trucks has increased substantially and the 
number of trucks operated has about doubled. This 
is in itself an unusual record, but present indications 
are that 1927 will see developments of even greater mag- 
nitude. 


The Bus or Rail Motor Car, W hich? 


HE bus and the rail motor car should not be com- 

petitors. Each has its proper field in railroad serv- 
ice and if either is adopted generally to the exclusion of 
the other under many varying conditions, then it is pretty 
safe to assume that uneconomic operation will be the out- 
come. Each type of vehicle has a number of advantages 
not possessed by the other. To mention a few which 
favor the bus: It reaches more nearly the places where 
people want to go; it is generally much cheaper in initial 
cost and in operating charges ; it tends to build new traffic 
rather than only to handle existing traffic more cheaply. 
On the other hand, where much baggage, express and 
mail traffic is involved the rail motor car offers advan- 
tages which the bus does not. Moreover, a railroad can 
place the rail motor car in service without setting up a 
new organization to operate it or going through the long 
process of securing permits from local and state authori- 
ties. It mans the rail cars; with regular railway em- 
ployees, obviating the sometimes painful necessity of dis- 
pensing with the services of faithful employees. Patently 


there are advantages and disadvantages in both types of 
vehicle which make it utterly impossible to generalize 
about either and to say that one, to the exclusion of the 
other, can solve the local passenger problem for all the 
railroads. 


This being true, it is essential that railroads 
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seeking a solution of problems of this character approach 
the sttidy of the two types of vehicle with scientific cold- 
bloodédness, seeking to make sure that the action they 
take will be that which the figures will in the end justify. 


Union Pdtec Extends Bus Lines 


HE Union Pacific, through its subsidiary the Ore- 

gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
which for some months has been operating a bus line 
between Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendleton, Ore., has 
just announced plans for the installation of two addi- 
tional bus lines of considerably greater length in the 
same vicinity. One of these will extend from Walla 
Walla to Yakima, a distance of approximately 125 
miles, and the other will parallel the Columbia river 
between Portland, Ore., and Pendleton. Thus the 
Walla Walla-Pendleton line, which is less than fifty 
miles long, is to become the nucleus of a 400-mile sys- 
tem of bus lines. Presumably the Oregon-Washington 
Company and the Union Pacific have been favorably im- 
pressed by the performance of their experimental bus 
line ; otherwise their present plans would not have been 
put in process of execution. It is known that the Union 
Pacific has in contemplation the installation of bus serv- 
ice at a considerable number of points on its system. If 
it continues to press forward with its bus operations it 
may soon be the largest rail operator of buses. It is 
already among the leaders, with its 39 buses in tour 
service in southern Utah and the equipment of its Walla 
Walla-Pendleton line. 


Why Describe the Big 
California Bus Systems? 


N the Motor Transport Section of November 27, a 

description of the bus system of the California Tran- 
sit Company and its operating methods were published. 
In the issue of December 25, the operations of the Mo- 
tor Transit Company of Los Angeles, Cal., were given 
a considerable amount of space. In this issue an article 
is devoted to the operations of the Pickwick Stages 
System, which centers in California and is the most 
extensive bus system.in the world. In the Motor 
Transport,Section of February 26, another California 
bus system will be described. There may be questions 
in the minds of some as to just why the Motor Trans- 
port Section of the Railway Age should devote so 
much space to the operations of independent, competi- 
tive companies, all located on the west coast. Several 
purposes have been in mind. In the first place, the 
Railroad Motor Transport Conference is to meet in 
San Francisco, Cal., some time in April. Prior to 
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that time studies of the four principal western bus as it does men from varied branches of railroad work, is 
lines will have been made available, through publica- well fitted to undertake it. It would be of real assistance 
tion in the Motor Transport Section, to the consid- to the railroads in presenting a case, either to the au 
erable number of railway officers who will attend the thorities or the public, if they could announce that in ar- 
conference In the second place, California may well riving at their conclusions they had followed a procedure 
bn nsidered the birth place of bus transportation. recognized generally as scientific and fair. Likewise, it 

he process of the development of bus lines in that would bea help to the railroads within their own organi 
tate has been going on for a long time, and the meth- zations to have the assistance of expert opinion from th 
ds which they ive now adopted reflect their long outside in determining methods of computation. — If 
experience he ire therefore worth the study of one railroad has arrived at a figure of $1.25 a mile as the 
those who are entering considering entering the bus cost of operating branch line steam trains and another, 
transportation field. I[t will be a valuable experience under similar operating conditions, is using a figure of 


omMmeers inte rested 


yr railway in bus operation who go 
to California to spend some time studving the methods 
of the [t is hoped that the four ar- 
ticles on California bus operations in the Motor Trans- 
port Section will facilitate such studies, as well as make 
information that such studies 

who cannot see what is de- 


veterans there 


most of the 


a uilable 


would develop to thos 


scribed tor themselves 


A. E.R. A. Bus Accounting 
Classifications Widely Used 


V a letter to the editor (page 346), M. W. Glover, 
chairman of the Committee on Bus Accounting of 
Klectric Railway Accountants’ Associa- 
calls attention to the fact that the uniform account- 
for bus companies which were pub- 
[ransport Section of November 27, 
and commented on in the same were 
designed primarily for the use of bus operating sub- 
sidiaries of railways rather than independent operators, 
as was our editorial. These classifications, 
which were approved by the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, were originally 
prepared by the committee of which Mr. Glover is 
chairman Being in two forms, one for larger com- 
panies and the other for smaller companies, these classi 
fications are capable of general use by any bus company 
regardless of its ownership. As Mr. Glover states, these 
classifications have been adopted by several hundred com 
heir general use is recommended 


the American 
tion, 
Ing classifications 

lished in the Motor 


editorially issue, 


stated in 


panies 


Finding the Costs and Earnings 
of Individual Trains 


TE! RE ought to be some more definite standards for 
measuring the costs and revenues of specific trains 
standards the fairness of which will be everywhere recog- 
nized. The question comes up particularly in the case 
of branch | passenger or mixed trains. Rail- 


line local 
roads seeking authority to substitute buses for some of 


these trains have more than once had their testimony 
questioned, How did they arrive at their cost figures? 
How allocate their revenues, particularly from “head- 


How much would it cost to operate a rail 
It cannot be hoped that a universally appli- 
cable figure for rail motor car cost or bus cost 
can be arrived at However, it is methods of making 
estimates rather than the actual figures themselves which 
standardized. Here is a worthy task for the 
[ransport Conference and it would be 

‘f greater immediate importance. It is 


end” trafti 
motor cat 


iim cost, 


I eed to be 
Motor 


arc to hind orm 


Railroad 
| 


1 task calling for men from almost all railroad depart- 
combining in its membership 


ments and the conference, 


75 cents per mile, there is evidently a sufficiently large 
discrepancy in method to warrant a serious attempt to get 
together 


The I. C. C. Motor 
Transport Report 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission's statistical 

summary of answers made by Class | railways 
to its questionnaire regarding motor bus and motor 
truck operations, like many other such reports on sub- 
jects of magnitude which require corresponding 
amounts ‘of time for completion, was out of date al- 
most before it was issued, so extensive and rapid have 
been the developments in motor transport among the 
railways during the last six months. On the other 
hand, the commission’s summary is valuable as a pic- 
ture of the status of railroad motor transport in the 
middle of 1926. The commission’s summary lists 13 
Class I roads as operators of motor buses, but there 
are now almost twice that many. The summary 
places the number of buses operated by Class I rail- 
ways at 505, but later figures show that this total is 
now approaching 700. 

The part of the report dealing with motor trucks 
is not quite clear. This places the number of motor 
trucks owned by Class I railways at 55, stating that 
no motor trucks are owned by subsidiaries. With re- 
spect to the number of motor trucks operated by Class 
| railways in all regions, the report gives the follow 
ing information: In terminal service, the number of 
trucks operated by railways is 21, by subsidiaries, 14; 
in line service, the number of trucks operated by rail- 
ways is 5, by subsidiaries, 41. It is known that many 
more trucks are actually in the service of the steam 
railways through contracts of the carriers with inde- 
pendent trucking concerns. The number of such 
trucks may be included in the commission’s classifica- 
tion of trucks used “in connection with respondent’s 
operations” and operated “by motor transport com- 
panies or individuals,” but this is not clear. 

The reports of the number of buses and trucks op- 
erated by independent concerns are interesting. These 
disclose that the number of buses operated by such 
independents is nearly 22,000 and the number of 
trucks is approximately 45,000. These figures are ad- 
mittedly incomplete, but they make a rather imposing 
total. 

The action of the commission in publishing the sum- 
mary of the replies to its questionnaire and, further- 
more, doing it with comparative promptness, is com- 
mendable. In spite of its deficiencies, due to conditions 
over which the commission had‘no control, the report 
presents a reasonably accurate picture of railroad mo- 
tor transport in the middle of 1926 and as such is 
worth the close study of everyone. 
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].C.C. Reports on Motor Transport 


Statistical summary of answers of Class I railways to bus 
and truck questionnaire are made public 


WO hundred twenty-five motor buses owned by 

Class I steam railways; 505 motor buses oper- 

ated in terminal and line service by Class I steam 
railways; 21,863 motor buses operated by motor trans- 
port companies and individuals; 55 trucks owned by 
Class I railways; 81 motor trucks operated by Class I 
railways and their subsidiaries ; and 45,336 motor trucks 
operated by motor transport companies and individuals 
are the high points of.the statistical summary of answers 
made by Class I railways to its questionnaire in Docket 
No. 18,300, motor bus and motor truck operation, which 
has been made public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

[his motor transport investigation was the first effort 
made by the commission to collect information concern- 
ing this comparatively new factor in the nation’s trans- 
portation system. The replies to its questionnaire were 
more or less incomplete owing to the inability of some 
railways to obtain information in detail. This was es- 
pecially true with respect to the number of motor 
vehicles owned and operated by motor transport com- 
panies and individuals and the route mileage covered by 
their operations, which in some cases probably contains 
slight duplications. Of the 176 Class I line haul railways 
in the United States, answers were received from 164, 
including all the larger railways, in time for inclusion in 
the summary. 

Nearly all of the buses operated by steam railways are 
operated through subsidiaries. In fact, only eight buses 
are operated by the railways themselves in terminal and 
line service while 497 are operated in line service by sub- 


sidiaries. Table I shows the number of buses operated 





REGIONS 


Number operated 


ste I—Morox Buses Operatenp—A 1 


Operated | Interstate Intrastate Commor 
In Terminal Service 
Respondents 3 
Sut sidiaries 
Motor transport companies and ir J 
lividuals 1,459 $2 1,511 
Total 1,462 52 1.514 
In Line Service 
Respondents eeses 1 3 1 5 
Subsidiaries 21 264 212 497 
Motor transpert companies and in » 
lividuals 2,848 14,193 3,311 20,352 
Total 2,870 14,460 3,524 20,854 
Bus Route Mileage 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Respondents , a's 46 + 4 = 
Subsidiaries . . . 387 2,569 3,825 6,781 
Motor transport companies and in 3 
dividuals ancbous : 88,579 196,254 61,129 345,962 
Total 89,012 198,827 64,961 352.200 





by the railways, their subsidiaries and by motor trans- 
port companies and individuals in the various types of 


service. The word “common” as used in this compila- 


tion means that the figures reported were not separated 
as between interstate and intrastate. 

The eight buses owned by railways themselves, in- 
clude one owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
six owned by the Southern Pacific and one owned by 
the Union Pacific. 
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The New England region reports a total of 179 buses 
operated by Class I railways, leads all but one of the 
other regions of the United States in this respect. In 
this region the Boston & Maine with 56 buses covers a 
route mileage of 610, the Maine Central with 5 buses 
covers a route mileage of 75, and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford with 118 buses covers a route mileage 
of 1042. 

The New York Central is the only road in the Great 
Lakes region which is operating buses, this company 
having 81, which cover 337 miles of route. 

In the Southern region the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, with 3 buses covers a 27-mile route and the 
Norfolk Southern with an equal number covers 22 miles 
of route 

Slightly ahead of the New England region in point of 
scope of railroad bus operation is: the Northwestern 
region, where the Great Northern and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle have large fleets of buses. The Great 
Northern is credited with 157 buses which cover a total 
route mileage of 7,350 miles, and the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle with 25 buses operates over 289 miles of 
route. 

Three railways in the Central Western region are 
operators of buses. The Colorado & Southern with 14 
buses operates over 154 miles of route, the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western with 13 buses operates over 350 
miles of route, and the Union Pacific with 39 buses oper- 
ates over 154 miles of route. 


Independent Bus Operation 


The reports of the railways on the number of buses 
operated by motor transport companies and individuals 
and their route mileages compose a picture of the extent 
of bus competition. Some of these are “in connection 
with” railways, but most are “in competition with” them. 
In the New England region 474 buses, with an aggregate 
bus route mileage of 8,683 miles, were reported by the 
railways. In the Great Lakes region a total of 3,864 
buses were reported, these operating over 40,687 miles 
of route. 

Railways in the Central Eastern region reported oper- 
ations by independents of 5,662 buses over 38,639 miles 
of route. In the Pocahontas tegion there are 798 buses 
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operating over 11,629 miles of route. In the Southern 
region 2,236 buses operate over 45,065 miles of route, 
according to the reporting companies 


Reports of railways in the Northwestern region show 


a total of 3,058 buses in operation, with total bus route 
mileages of 58,180 miles 

In the Central Western region 4,488 buses were re- 
ported, these operating over routes aggregating 111,658 


miles in length. In the Southwestern region 1,283 buses 
were reported, these operating over routes 31,421 miles 
lone 


Truck Operations 


The summary of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does mot present a true picture of the use to which 
1¢ railways are putting the motor truck in freight haul- 
age, on account of the fact that no reference is Made to 
their use of trucks under contracts with independent 
trucking concerns. The commission report shows 55 
motor trucks owned by Class I railways, and truck oper- 
ations as follows: 21 trucks operated by railways them- 
selves in terminal service and 14 trucks operated by sub- 
sidiaries in terminal service; 5 trucks operated by 


este I1—Moror Tevcxs Oreratep>—A.t Recions 


Number operated 


0 te Interstate Intrastate Common Total 
ninal Ser 
k I 21 
Subsidiaries 14 14 
Motor transport « es at n 
dividua t 1,44 01 04 
Tota 47 
v tHe 5 
kR or 
Subsidia 4) 
Motor trar and is 
dividuals ¢ o< 11,9 45,4 
} 18 4 , 
e Mileage 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
R 101 139 
Mot : 
611 
’ ’ 611.9 
railwavs in line service over 139 route miles and 41 


ae mn . oan 
subsidiaries mm line service over 32/ 


route miles 

In terminal service motor transport compames and 
individuals operate 1,904 trucks. In line service they 
operate 43,432 trucks over 611,255 miles of route 

No railwavs in the Pocahontas, Southern, Northwest- 
ern. Central Western and Southwestern regions are en- 
red in the operation of motor trucks in terminal or 
ine service, according to the commission’s summary. In 
the New England region the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford operates one motor truck in terminal service 
and in the Great Lakes region the Detroit & Mackinac 
and the Lehigh Valley operate one truck each in line 
service In the Central Eastern region the Baltimore & 

. 


Ohio ‘operates 20 trucks in terminal service and 2 in line 


service 
Few Subsidiary Truck Operations 


There are few instances of operation of motor trucks 
by subhsidiari f the railwavs. There are none at all in 
the Central Eastern. Pocahontas, Northwestern and 
Southwestern regions. In the New England region the 
Boston & Maine, through a subsidiary, operates 26 trucks 
over 124 miles of route arid the Maine Central operates 
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7 trucks over 103 miles of route. In the Great Lakes 
region the New York Central, with 10 trucks, covers 158 
miles of truck routes. In the Southern region the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louissoperates 2 trucks, through 
a subSidiary, Over a route 27 'miles'long. In, the Central 
Western region the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
through a subsidiary, has 10 trucks operating over 
routes aggregating 115 miles in length. 


Independent Truck Operations Widespread 


The reports of the Class I railways in each region give 
evidence of operation of motor trucks by motor transport 
companies and individuals in all parts of the United 
States. In New England 3,393 such trucks were_re- 
ported, with truck route mileages of 84,352 miles. In the 
Great Lakes region Class I railways reported 7,970 
trucks operating over routes aggregating 103,254 miles 
in length. In the Central Eastern region the railways 
reported 13,810 trucks operating over 113,695 miles of 
routes. 

In the Pocahontas region there are 349 trucks with 
aggregate route mileages of 5,287 miles. A total of 
2,321 trucks were reported in the Southern region, these 
having 46,978 miles of routes. In the Northwestern 
region 3,982 trucks were reported with 63,569 miles of 
routes. In the Central Western region 10,386 trucks 
were reported, these operating over 126,805 miles of 
routes. 

Railways in the Southwestern region reported 3,125 
trucks operating over routes aggregating 67,315 miles 
in length. 


Bus Regulation Bill 
Before Congress 


BILL providing for the regulation of motor 

buses engaged in interstate commerce has been 

introduced in Congress by Congressman Deni- 
son of Illinois. It is know as House of Representatives 
Bill 15606. It is almost identical with a draft of a bill 
presented by S. A. Markel on behalf of the Motor Bus 
division of the American Automobile Association at the 
hearings in Washington, D. C., before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ir its investigation into motor 
bus and motor truck operation. 

The bill provides for regulation of buses operating 
over regular routes and also for buses not operating over 
regular routes. It provides that certificates be obtained 
from the regulatory bodies of the various states in which 
service is contemplated before operation can begin. Bus 
lines in operation at the time the law became effective 
would be required to file similar applications, the fact that 
they were already in operation not being considered 
ipso facto evidence that a certificate should be granted 
them. 

Liability bonds or insurance in amounts fixed by the 
states would be required. The bill also requires that 
rates be reasonable and provides for 30-day notices of 
changes in rates, giving the, commissions authority to 
fix rates if complaint against existing rates is made. 

\ uniform system of accounts to be used by all motor 
carriers would be prepared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and operating companies would be required 
to conform to it. 

Provision is made for the*settlement of differences 
between the orders of any two or more states by joint 
hoards with last resort appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission where necessary. 








mcKWIK STAGES 


The Buffet-Parior 





Looking Over the Biggest Bus 
System 


Pickwick Stages have 


won success with extraordinary 


servi ces ren d ered 


HE Pickwick Stages System operates nearly 
5,000 route miles of motor stages which reach 
1,500 cities and towns between El Paso, Tex., 
on the east and Portland, Ore., on the north, with inter- 
mediate terminals at San Diego, Cal., Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, while at Portland connections are made 














Pickwick Bus Station and Hotel at San Diego 


for Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. In 1925, 
slightly more than 1,500,000 passengers were carried 
and in 1926, this was increased to 2,000,000, while the 
increase in five years has been 1310 per cent. The aver- 
age journey per passenger increased from 34 miles in 
1925 to 49 miles in 1926, resulting in passenger miles 
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increasing from 51,000,000 to 98,000,000. To handle 
this traffic, 300 motor stages are in regular daily opera- 
tion and these make a monthly average of 1,500,000 car 
miles. 

One of the features of the Pickwick operation is a 
limited service between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
in which buffet parlor cars equipped with toilet and din- 
ing facilities are used. These parlor cars are scheduled 
in both directions daily, except Sunday, and make the 
runs between San Francisco and Los Angeles in 15 
hours including six stops enroute. This is two hours 
less than the average time between these points and most 
of the difference is due to the smaller number of stops 
and the elimination of the stops for meals. 

The Pickwick System has no strictly suburban lines, 


except at Los Angeles and San Diego, and com- 
paratively few branch lines. Suburban stages are 


run in the morning and evening hours and at night 
over the through routes at a number of points where this 
service is demanded and, ordinarily, these cars are filled 
to capacity. In general, however, the company de- 
pends on long haul business and local traffic along the 
through routes, as is indicated by the average journey 
per passenger of 49 miles. 

An interesting feature of the stage travel is that many 
passengers go through the intermediate terminals to 
destination without stopovers. Instances have been 
known where passengers between Portland and San 
Diego have made the entire trip, 63 hours, without a 
break, except that necessary to change stages at the 
Oregon-California line, at San Francisco, and at Los 
Angeles. Another interesting fact is that the night 
stages are more popular than those run on daylight 
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as Many as seven stages were required to 
protect the 1:00 a.m. runs between San Diego and Los 
\ngeles. The runs from 9:00 p.m. to midnight between 
these points, however, handle only a small number of 


passet the other runs are crowded. One 
reason for this is that the run is made in about five hours, 
the runs bring the passengers to destination 
it an inconvenient hour of the early morning. 

Che Pickwick System does not extend north of Port- 
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operating north out of Port- 
time to put on night stages and 
in from the south were. com- 
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Tourist Travel Is Light 
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A Route More Than 1,000 Miles Long 


[he route between Los Angeles and El Paso, 1,003 
through Banning, El Centro, and Yuma 
line handle practically no passengers 
tance between these terminals, but 
termediate points is heavy, I 


and 
filled to capacity on every run 
United Stages, with lines from 
to Ehrenberg, Ariz., and from Coachella 
gether with a short branch from Brawley 
and consolidated with the 
consolidation alternate 
Angeles and Phoenix, as this com- 
had a line from Ehrenberg to Phoenix. 
to Phoenix will be a little more than 100 
liles shorter than the present route through Banning, 
FE] Centro, and Yuma, and it is expected that the through 
tween Los Angeles and El! Paso will use this 
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ency purposes. They are of special design, mounted on 
heavy rigid frames, and are reinforced throughout with 
one-half inch steel panels. The extra long double deck 
rear springs and air springs, front and rear, give a com- 
plete cushioning effect, so that these cars are very com- 
fortable and have excellent riding qualities without 
noticeable vibration. 

The car body is built on lines radically different from 
the usual design and has a graceful stream line effect. 
The usual inside baggage compartment is absent, as all 
baggage is carried on top or in the driver’s compartment. 
The driver occupies a compartment separate from the 
passengers to avoid any possibility of his having his at- 
tention diverted from the task of driving, as the sched- 
ules are very fast and the steward, who accompanies the 
stage, attends to the wants of the patrons. 

The water for the toilets and wash basins is supplied 
from pressure tanks placed under the car body. The 
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The Pickwick Stages System 


closet flushes into a sealed chemical tank under the coach, 
and this is emptied at designated points enroute. These 
cars also have ice water drinking fountains which take 
their supply from the pressure tanks. The kitchen is 
equipped with an electric range which receives its cur- 
rent from a storage battery that is charged at terminals, 
and hot meals or cold lunches are served en route when- 
ever ordered. 

These stages are fitted with easy individual reclining 
chairs which are upholstered in rich mohair; the wood- 
work is black walnut, and the ceiling and panels are 
finished with velour. They have a separate women’s 
compartment, as well as a smoking compartment which 
is also an observation section with large rear windows. 
The- doors have large: plate glass windows which may 
be raised or lowered like the windows in a sedan. The 
floor is covered with a deep pile carpet, and curtains of 
pleasing design may be drawnto shield the passengers 
from the sun. Every pair of seats is equipped with an 
individual wall lamp, and ceiling lamps controlled by the 
driver give excellent general illumination after dark. 
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hese cars are 32 ft. long and 8 ft. wide. The lower 
part of the body is gray, the upper panels are light blue, 
while a belt of dark blue separates the two colors and 
extends forward to the nickeled radiator. There is 
seating capacity for 20 passengers, and an average of 
12 through passengers and four to six others going to 
intermediate points are carried every trip. A surcharge 
of $1.50 is made on the limited stages, this being the only 
extra fare charge made on Pickwick stages, except for 
special round trip tickets having stopover privileges. 

\ll cars are ef sturdy construction and are designed to 
withstand the hard service of the mountain territory 
| the routes are situated. Dual 
cars and it has been found that 
mountain 


through which most of 


wheels are used on all 


they give improved traction on the heavy 
grades. Every safety device is employed. In addition 
to the separate compartment for the driver the cars are 


equipped with extra large braking surfaces, and extra 
lights are placed on the tenders to outline the position of 
the stages to protect them from following cars. The side 
are 32 in. wide and 5% ft. high, which makes en- 
trance and exit easy. 

lt is the policy of this company to own its own termi- 
nals and its stations at the most important points, but to 
rent station accommodations or put in agencies at inter- 


aoors 


mediate points, depending on the size of the town and 
the amount of traffic it supplies. Hereafter, all terminal 
buildings will be combination stations and hotels with a 
system whereby passengers will be assured accommoda 
tions at a moderate price upon arrival at destination. The 
recently completed terminal building at San Diego is the 
first of this type. At present, however, only the ter- 
minal stations at Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, 
Phoenix and Yuma are owned; the remainder are un- 


der lease, but it is expected that combination buildings of 








Rear View of a Sedan Bus 


the type described will be erected at other points soon. 

[he basic rate of fare is three cents a mile and through 
tariffs are in effect with all connecting stage lines. Scrip 
books containing $25 in coupons, which may be inter- 
changed for tickets good on all stages, are sold for 
$22.50. Commercial travelers’ round trip coupon books, 
which permit stopovers at any or all stations within the 
limits of the journey, are sold at an advance of 10 per 
cent over the round trip rate, which is 80 per cent of the 
basic rate. mA 

The operating organization is somewhat similar to 
those of the railroads, although there is no officer cor- 
responding to trainmaster. The nearest approach to this 
position is that of inspector of transportation. Division 
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superintendents, who report to a general superintendent 
and who have charge of all agents, drivers, stations, and 
all transportation matters on their respective territories, 
are given wide latitude in the management of those affairs 
which are under their jurisdiction. All shops where shop 
superintendents are not employed are under the super- 
intendents, and they assign drivers and stages to all 
local runs and arrange for emergency cars and the pro- 
tection of runs. The superintendents having jurisdic- 
tion at terminals assign cars and drivers to the through 





A Steward Serves Meals in the Buffet-Parlor Cars 


‘uns and have charge of all equipment coming into the 
terminals. 

Station agents, in the absence of the superintendent, 
are given authority to direct drivers and make any ar- 
rangements necessary to maintain schedules or protect 
runs. In this respect they occupy a position somewhat 
similar to that of station masters on French railways. 

The general superintendents are given complete 
authority, under the supervision of the president to 
whom they report, on all operating matters, and the 
have direct supervision of the larger shops at Los 
Angeles San Diego, San Francisco, Eureka, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and El Paso, Tex., where shop superintendents are 
employed. The inspectors of transportation who travel 
over all lines also report to the general superintendent 


Excellent Shop Facilities 

Very complete shop facilities are maintained at the 
points mentioned above where general overhauling and 
complete rebuilding of the stages are done. Smaller 
shops capable of handling any class of ordinary repairs 
are maintained at Rosenburg and Portland, Ore., and at 
Salinas, Cal., Yreka, San Jose, Redding, Santa Bar- 
bara, E! Centro, and Yuma, Ariz., Tucson, and Douglas. 
Rebuilding of stages is not done at the last named shop, 
but it is equipped to handle all other classes of heavy 
repairs. Arrangements are in effect with local garages 
at a number of points to take care of any minor repairs 
which may become necessary between terminals. 

The largest shop is at Los Angeles where a normal 
force of 200 men is employed. The special buffet parlor 
stages, used on the limited runs between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, were designed and built at this shop, 
which is equipped for every class of work. Here most 
of the work on the motors is done and new engines are 
fitted for service as they are secured. The Pierce Arrow 


model 66 motor is used on all Pickwick stages, except 
on a few of the lighter cars which were acquired through 
mergers and consolidations with other stage companies. 
All motors after being overhauled are given a test run 
on a special rack before they are put in service. 








Maintaining Motor Bus and Truck 





Hike front and rear axles of any motor vehicle are 


important and vital parts, and as such should re 

eive careful attention in the way of inspection 
ind maintenance order to keep them in first class 
ill times 

[Inspection should be performed by a thoroughly com- 
petent who knows where to look, and what to 
look for, in an inspection. This will tend to 
prevent expending unnecessary labor and parts. It will 
ilso insure the necessary and important parts being taken 
are of at the proper time, and help to.maintain efficiency 
ind to eliminate the possibility of untimely break downs. 
Even though the inspector is very competent, it is wise 
to supply him with charts and report forms to follow and 
report on. The master mechanic or superintendent can, 
by referring to these inspection charts and reports, 
quickly decide whether a certain service operation has 
been required too frequently and take steps to eliminate 
such excessive expense. 

For example, suppose that on a certain day a gallon of 
oil had been placed in the rear axle of a motor coach or 
truck in order to bring the oil to the proper level, and a 
day or so later when the next inspection was made it was 
found that the same rear axle required another gallon of 
oil \ competent master mechanic or superintendent, 
upon receiving the report informing him of this circum- 
stance, would immediately realize that an oil leak had 
occurred and would see that this piece of equipment was 
given special attention to prevent waste, and to avert the 
serious trouble that would surely result from lack of 
sufficient lubrication. Competent inspection is one of 
the most important phases of maintenance, and too much 


condition at 


mechani 


making 


attention cannot be given to its efficiency 
Front Axle Inspection 


The front axle should be inspected at the end of every 
5000 miles in operation. First, look inside the front 
wheels, close to the hub, and see if there is any sign of 
grease leakage. Next remove the front wheels and wash 
the hub and bearings thoroughly with gasoline or kero- 


sene. Tf an oil leak has been noticed, examine the oil 
seals for wear. looseness or any other condition that may 
have caused the leak Make certain that the contact 


Axles 


Regular and thorough ins pections 
and proper lubrication are 


essential 


By P. W. Sloan 
The 


Company 


Manager, Timken- Detroit 


Axle 


Service 


points are smooth and are not cutting the oil seal 
material. 

Also inspect the hubs to make certain that 
there are no signs of failure or cracking, and that 
the bearing cups are properly seated and are not 
in the hubs. Be sure that bearing cups 

have not become worn or pitted to such an extent 
that a failure may occur before the next 
inspection, 

The steering knuckle should be thoroughly checked to 
see that the bearing fits properly as to size, and that no 
grooves are being cut in it because of improper lubrica- 
tion or other cause. Grooves or cuts of any kind will 
localize trains and may cause the part to break in opera- 
tion. The steering knuckle pins should be checked for 


loose 





Cleaning Axle Parts to Facilitate Inspection and Proper 
Reconditioning 


looseness. The oil grooves, through which the lubricant 
feeds to the operating surfaces, should be inspected to 
make certain that they are not clogged. 

The steering connections and the steering cross tube 
should: be thoroughly checked for looseness, breakage of 
any small, parts, and, lubrication facilities. 

When imspecting the steering connections thake certain 
that all locking devices, such as cotter pins, ete., are 
securely in place. Be certain that cotter pins have been 
properly spread and that the full cotter pin has been 
assembled. In many instances a mechanic will take such 
a part out in service work, and in replacing it—because 
the cotter pin holes do not line up accurately—will split 
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the pin in half and assemble only half of it in place. 
This is an extremely bad practice and should not be 
tolerated. 

The spring clips should be checked, and if they are 
not tight they should be tightened up very thoroughly. 
The toe-in of the front axle should be checked and ad- 
justed to its proper setting as determined by operating 
conditions. After inspecting the front axle, the dis- 
assembled parts should be carefully reassembled and 
securely and properly locked in place by the devices 
provided for this purpose. 

\t the end of every 50;000 miles, the complete front 
axle should be removed from the motor coach or truck 
and completely disassembled, taking each part out « the 
unit and giving each one a thorough inspection. Re- 
place any defective or worn parts with new ones, and 
reassemble. Repaint, and you have what practically 
equals a brand new axle. 


Rear Axle Inspection 


\t the end of every five thousand miles in operation, 
the inspections described below should be made. In in- 
specting a rear axle of the full floating type, the inspec- 
tion should be practically the same as described above in 

mnection with the hub and spindle of the front axle. 
The hubs should be carefully inspected for cup loose- 
ness, etc., and oil seal parts checked. In inspecting the 
semi-floating or fixed hub type of rear axle, the keyway 
of the hub, which is keyed to the axle shaft, should be 
checked as to its fit. If it is loose on the axle shaft, or 
if the key does not fit the axle shaft and hub properly, 
or if any of the parts have become worn #o such an ex- 
tent that a new key will not fit it propeffy they should 
be replaced, or the keyway should be enlarged and a 
new key assembled to fit the axle shaft and hub. How- 
ever, this_practice should not be encouraged, as it_is 





Checking Warm Wheel after Assembling for “Run-Out” 


better to standardize so that it will not be necessary to 
carry several sizes of the same part in the supply room. 

After the wheels have been removed, the brake drums 
should be inspected for both wear and for tightness to 
the wheels. The drum should be indicated with an in- 
dicator to check its concentricity with the hub. It may 
be discovered that the hub bolts holding the drum to the 
wheel have loosened, allowing the drum to shift. This 
should be corrected, and it may be necessary to turn the 
drum to refinish the brake surface or to replace it. This 
should be done after the drum is mounted on the wheel, 
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and the inside or brake diameter should be turned true 
with the hub cup or running parts so that it runs within 
one ten-thousandths of an inch. 

The brake shoes should be inspected for lining condi- 
tions. Be certain that the lining has not worn down be- 
low the rivets, otherwise the rivets will cut the drum. 
Also make sure that the lining is not soaked with oil, 
and that it has not become glazed. 

The cams which operate the brake shoes should be 
inspected for wear into the cam face on the brake shoe. 
If wear has occurred to such an extent that it affects 
the operation of the brakes, machine the face of the 











“Re-chasing” Threads on Housing Tube of Full Floating 
Type Axle to Insure Ease and Accuracy of 
Adjustment of Wheel Bearings 


shoe against which the cam operates and place a steel 
plate on the shoe or replace the shoe with a new one. 
The bushings which hold the cam-shaft in place should 
be checked for the possibility of lubricating and for 
wear. Make certain that the lubricant can get to the 
operating surfaces. The brake shoe pins or other anchor 
points should be inspected for wear and lubrication possi- 
bilities. In some cases it is not necessary to lubricate 
these pins, as the movement is so small that lubrication is 
unnecessary. 

Inspect the worm shaft bearings for end play. If any 
unusual amount of end play exists over and above the 
required amount, the bearings should be removed from 
the carrier to determine just what has caused this condi- 
tion. If the excessive end play is not corrected, the 
pounding of the bearings back and forth may result in 
destruction of the bearings. This would, of course, affect 
the internal working parts of the axle and might result 
in a very expensive repair job. Inspect all the oil seal 
parts in the carrier assembly, and if any oil is leaking the 
stuffing box should be tightened up or repacked with new 
packing 

The axle housing should be carefully examined. See 
that the bolts which hold the driving unit in the axle 
housing are tight. Be certain that the spring clips are 
tight. Check all other bolted parts and see that their 
fit and tightness are such that they will stand the severe 
strain which is usually imposed on a rear axle. 

The operations described above are, in reality; more 
or less routine, and are intended to determine whether 
any repair work is necessary on the external parts of 
the rear axle. 

Every 50,000 miles, the entire rear axle should be re- 
moved from the vehicle. Next remove the carrier as- 
sembly from the housing and check thoroughly. To 
remove the carrier from the housing, it is necessary to 
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remove the axle shafts. Inspect these thoroughly at 
iS tin 
he carrie driving unit should be thor- 
hly washed with gasoline or kerosene, so that it is 
ible to see what wear has taken place. The worm 
| be caretully inspected for wear. The proper 
bearing or contact between the worm and worm wheel 
be checked. This should not shift from its factory 
¢ less unusual wear has taken place at the differ- 
tial bearing If the worm wheel shows excessive wear 
the driving side and not on the coast side, it can be 
reversed that the coast side will become the driving 
( ind vice versa lf it is decided not to reverse the 
worm wheel, an inspection should be made of the differ- 
ential bearins done by removing the differential 
ip and examining the cups for wear and other condi 
tions which will interfere with their operation. Also see 
that the differential gears are not chipped or broken, and 
that too much side play does not exist between the side 
gears and the differential and differential case 
Po ich | r wear at this point may allow the dif 


ferential side gears to come out of mesh with the differ- 
ential side gears to come out of mesh with the differential 
pinions to such an extent that these parts will be bearing 


only on their points, and failure or chipping will result. 
[his failure may destroy the differential, and the broken 
irts n pass tl gh the other working parts of the 
axle and result in ruining the entire unit. This can be 


remedied either by replacing the differential cases or by 
machining the differential case so that a bronze thrust 
washer mav be assembled between the side case and the 
ears \ll which are machined should be held to 
that the same size or thickness of 
ill repair jobs of this kind 
If the worm wheel shows unusual wear and has de 
| any sharp or rough edges, use an ordinary bear 


definite dimensions 


washer can tk 


crape! ind round off or remove these edges rhe 
b ipable of going another 50,000 miles 


he worm shaft is worn or shows any 
ug! rfaces ish so that they are smooth and the 
tion of the worm with the worm wheel will not 
spect the kevway of the worm 


to! re that it is up to size and will not caus 


Che nly inspection that should be made on the 


r casting itself is to see that the bearing cups fit 


proj their respective places, and do not turn inte 
their housit when assembled. See that the oil channels 
id oil hol ine’ to these bearings are cleaned out 
tl there no iment of anv kind, so that the oil 
will flow free! t the he iring races All threads. such 
ti idjusting nut, should be thoroughly 


«lS 


it and not cross-threaded or burred up. The 


work easil\ 
embling parts, make sure that the threads and 
\ not loose enough © 


tivht enough to make a faulty 
ty f | tioht thre idl often deceives a 
vechanic when he ts justing a mechanical part 


| | 


es are properly issemble and 

\fter the assembly is com 

ete. check tl worm wheel and all its bearing adjust 

Do not guess at an adjustment 

te. Check the end play of the worm shaft with 
the prescribed limits 

riveting worm wheel to a differential, it 1s best to 

ld rivet. Tr reat manv cases this cannot be done, 


expensive equipment is required for cold riveting 


: 
When hot rivet re used, do not heat them too much 
nd he certain t rive them in so that when thev cool 
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and shrink there will not be enough looseness, to cause 
trouble. 

Careful practice of the principles laid down herein will 
result in a big reduction in maintenance costs 


Lubrication 


Constantly bear in mind that proper lubrication at all 
points is of great importance, and that it is better to use 
oil and grease in small quantities at frequent intervals 
than in large quantities only occasionally. If the lubri- 
cation is neglected, the necessity for adjustments and 
replacements will increase in direct proportion to the 
lack of proper lubrication. 

Even the highest priced lubricant is vastly cheaper 
than labor and parts, and the cost of lubrication repre- 
sents only a very small percentage of the total operating 
cost 

Only the highest grade of lubricants should be pur- 

hased, and their correct and conscientious application 
should be carefully watched by the mechanical head, as 
this 1s clearly the most important means of keeping 
maintenance costs low. 

(il is one of the most difficult things in the business 





Inspecting Parts of Dis-assembled Front Axle 


to purchase, as there are no standards by which it may be 
gaged by the layman. Buying oil on specifications does 
not mean a great deal, as several oils with totally differ- 
ent lubricating qualities may show the same flash, fire, 
viscosity, specific gravity, etc. Therefore, it is safest to 
purchase your lubricant from a reliable firm of excellent 
standing in the industry, and to accept the recommenda- 
tions of that firm’s engineers as to the grade and type of 
lubricant best suited for your needs. 

Competent mechanics realize the importance of proper 
lubrication, but usually lubricating is left to an inex- 
perienced mechanic or oiler. This class of help may 
ignorantly neglect this very important phase of mainte- 
nance. Charts or guides, showing in detail how to prop- 
erly lubricate the motor coach or truck, should be pro- 
vided 

These charts or guides should be so gotten up that they 
will instruct the oiler to oil or grease certain operating 
points at the end of a certain number of miles. The 
oiler should be trained to see that the grease or oil gets 
to its proper destination—not merely started through a 
lubricating fitting but never reaching its destination be- 
cause the lubricating trough is clogged, allowing the 
lubricant to ooze out between openings. 

Too many operators think they lubricate their equip- 
ment thoroughly, when as a matter of fact the oil chan- 
nels are so badly choked with dirt and caked grease that 
the lubricant never gets to the wearing points. 























N. Y¥. C. Uses Tractors and Trailers 


L.C.L. freight between five stations in New York handled 
by four power and fourteen carrier units 


HROUGH a contract with the Motor Truck 

Renting Corporation, the New York Central is 

handling lL.c.l. freight by tractor and trailer from 
its five freight stations in the New York district to a 
consolidating station, where it is loaded into through 
cars At these five stations, from five to six million 
pounds of outbound freight originate each month for 
destinations to which through cars are not loaded from 
the individual stations. 

[he contract covering this transfer of freight specifies 
that empty hauling units must be available at each freight 
station at all times in order that incoming freight may 
be trucked immediately to a hauling unit, saving valuable 
floor space in the station. Thus considerably more of 
the time of the hauling units is spent at the docks in 
loading and unloading than in moving freight from one 
station to another 


Equipment Used 


In order to meet this condition tractors and semi- 
trailers were decided upon as the equipment best adapted 
to fulfilling all conditions. The tractor and semi-trailer 
operation, with three to five trailers served by one trac- 
tor, permits empty or loaded trailers to be spotted at 
loading or unloading points, while the tractor is in al- 
most continuous operation. Therefore, it is the inex- 
pensive trailer unit which does the waiting and the ex- 
pensive tractor, the maximum running. Furthermore, 
the use of the tractor and trailer permits the operation 
of a smaller power unit than would be necessary for 
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the same load on a truck with less weight per wheel. 
he tractor and semi-trailer are also more easily 


handled in traffic than a truck of equal over-all length, 








Savincs Errectep py Use or Tractors anp Semi-Traicers Vs. Trucks 
rating Costs— Per month Per day 
6-Ten trailer 
Investment—$2,80( 


Depreciation—10 per cent $23.33 $0.90 
"Average interest at 6 per cent 7.70 0.29 
Repairs 9.64 0.37 
r s or 0.08 
msurance (inc ed in tra r ense 
Li 08 0.08 
I $44.75 $1.7 
actor 
Per da $32.50 
Ton truck 
I day $25.00T 
»avings 
Daily cost with trucks—14 at $25 $350.00 
Daily cost with tractors and trailers 
14 trailers at $1.72 - $24.08 
4 tractors at $32.50 130.00 154.08 
Daily saving $195.92 


Reduction in cost—56 per cent 


*Allowing for interest earned by depreciation reserve 

+Truck and tractor daily costs include depreciation based on five-year 
ife insurance, license, garage. painting, administrative and office overhead 
expense, profit and operating expenses, including gas, oil, grease, tires, re 
pairs and driver's wage 





or even a truck of equal carrying capacity. This is made 
possible by the flexible coupling at the “fifth wheel.” 
Mack tractors manufactured by Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York, and Fruehauf semi-trailers manufactured by 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, Mich., were 
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remove the axle shafts. Inspect these thoroughly at 
this time 

Che carrier assembly or driving unit should be thor- 
oughly washed with gasoline or kerosene, so that it is 
possible to see what wear has taken place. The worm 
carefully inspected for wear. The proper 
between the worm and worm wheel 
ked. This should not shift from its factory 
etting unless unusual wear has taken place at the differ- 


should be 


earing of ntact 


ential bearing. If the worm wheel shows excessive wear 
the driving side and not on the coast side, it can be 
eversed so that the coast side will become the driving 
ide, and vice versa [If it is decided not to reverse the 
vorm wheel, spection should be made of the differ- 
ential bearing Chis is done by removing the differential 
ip and examining the cups for wear and other condi- 


“5 
interfere with their operation. Also see 
that the differential gears are not chipped or broken, and 
that too much side pil: does not exist between the side 


1 


tions which will 1 


gears and the differential and differential case. 

loo much play or wear at this point may allow the dif 
ferential side gears to come out of mesh with the differ- 
ential side gears to come out of mesh with the differential 


pinions to such an ¢ 


xtent that these parts will be bearing 


only on their points, and failure or chipping will result. 
[his failure may destroy the differential, and the broken 
irts may pass through the other working parts of the 


t in ruining the entire unit. This can be 
by replacing the differential cases or by 
differential case so that a bronze thrust 
between the side case and the 
machined should be held to 
definite dimensions, so that the same size or thickness of 
i pair jobs of this kind. 
If the worm wheel shows unusual wear and has de 


ixle and resul 
remedied eithe 
machining the 
wa er ma mm is 


1 1 
ent \ ( . whicl 


embled 


wa ey it bye s1e% ‘7 | re 


veloped any sharp or rough edges, use an ordinary bear 
ge scraper and round off or remove these edges The 
wheel will then be pable of going another 50,000 miles 
1! SeTVICt 
Likewise, if the worm shaft is worn or shows any 
rfaces, polish so that they are smooth and the 
erati of the w with the worm wheel will not 
é \ pect the kevwavy of the worm 
to make sure that it is up to size and will not cause 
; le ' loosenes 
[he only inspection that should be made on the 
carrier casting itself is to see that the bearing cups fit 
roperly in their respective places, and do not turn inte 
their housings when assembled. See that the oil channels 
id oil holes leadis these bearings are cleaned out. 
tl there is no liment of anv kind, so that the oil 
will flow fre to the bearing races \ll threads, such as 
: he ere ljustine nut. should be thoroughly 
ean t and not cross-threaded or burred up. The 
uts should assemble and work easily 
reassembling parts, make sure that the threads and 
eir respective ts fit properly—not loose enough to 
llow end pl nd not tight enough to make a faulty 
ustment 1 311 tivht thread often deceives a 
echanic when he is adjusting a mechanical part 
See that all lockit levices are properly assembled and 
ce \fter the assembly is com 
ete. che \ wheel and all its bearing adjust 
ents with an indicator. Do not guess at an adjustment 
Re accurate. Check the end play of the worm shaft with 
un indicator eep to the prescribed limits 
In riveting a worm wheel to a differential, it is best to 
cold rivet lr reat manv cases this cannot be done, 


is required for cold riveting 
rivets are used. do not heat them too much 


them in so that when thev cool 


Tal he certain tft cirive 
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and shrink there will not be enough looseness, to cause 
trouble. 

Careful practice of the principles laid down herein will 
result in a big reduction in maintenance costs. 


Lubrication 


Constantly bear in mind that proper lubrication at all 
points is of great importance, and that it is better to use 
oil and grease in small quantities at frequent intervals 
than in large quantities only occasionally. If the lubri- 
cation is neglected, the necessity for adjustments and 
replacements will increase in direct proportion to the 
lack of proper lubrication. 

Even the highest priced lubricant is vastly cheaper 
than labor and parts, and the cost of lubrication repre- 
sents only a very small percentage of the total operating 
cost. 

Only the highest grade of lubricants should be pur- 
hased, and their correct and conscientious application 
should be carefully watched by the mechanical head, as 
this 1s clearly the most important means of keeping 
maintenance costs low. 

il is one of the most difficult things in the business 





Inspecting Parts of Dis-assembled Front Axle 


to purcnase, as there are no standards by which it may be 
gaged by the layman. Buying oil on specifications does 
not mean a great deal, as several oils with totally differ- 
ent lubricating qualities may show the same flash, fire, 
viscosity, specific gravity, ete. Therefore, it is safest to 
purchase your lubricant from a reliable firm of excellent 
standing in the industry, and to accept the recommenda- 
tions of that firm’s engineers as to the grade and type of 
lubricant best suited for your needs. 

Competent mechanics realize the importance of proper 
lubrication, but usually lubricating is left to an inex- 
perienced mechanic or oiler. This class of help may 
ignorantly neglect this very important phase of mainte- 
nance. Charts or guides, showing in detail how to prop- 
erly lubricate the motor coach or truck, should be pro- 
vided. 

These charts or guides should be so gotten up that they 
will instruct the oiler to oil or grease certain operating 
points at the end of a certain number of miles. The 
oiler should be trained to see that the grease or oil gets 
to its proper destination—not merely started through a 
lubricating fitting but never reaching its destination be- 
cause the lubricating trough is clogged, allowing the 
lubricant to ooze out between openings. 

Too many operators think they lubricate their equip- 
ment thoroughly, when as a matter of fact the oil chan- 
nels are so badly choked with dirt and caked grease that 
the lubricant never gets to the wearing points. 
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Ma Tracter and Fruchauf Trailer Used in N. Y. C. Freight Service 


N. Y. C. Uses Tractors and Trailers 


L.C.L. freight between five stations in New York handled 
by four power and fourteen carrier units 


HROUGH a contract with the Motor Truck 

Renting Corporation, the New York Central is 

handling l.c.l. freight by tractor and trailer from 
its five freight stations in the New York district to a 
consolidating station, where it is loaded into through 
cars. At these five stations, from five to six million 
pounds of outbound freight originate each month for 
destinations to which through cars are not loaded from 
the individual stations. 

The contract covering this transfer of freight specifies 
that empty hauling units must be available at each freight 
station at all times in order that incoming freight may 
be trucked immediately to a hauling unit, saving valuable 
floor space in the station. Thus considerably more of 
the time of the hauling units is spent at the docks in 
loading and unloading than in moving freight from one 
station to another. 


Equipment Used 


In order to meet this condition tractors and semi- 
trailers were decided upon as the equipment best adapted 
to fulfilling all conditions. The tractor and semi-trailer 
operation, with three to five trailers served by one trac- 
tor, permits empty or loaded trailers to be spotted at 
loading or unloading points, while the tractor is in al- 
most continuous operation. Therefore, it is the inex- 
pensive trailer unit which does the waiting and the ex- 
pensive tractor, the maximum running. Furthermore, 
the use of the tractor and trailer permits the operation 
of a smaller power unit than would be necessary for 
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the same load on a truck with less weight per wheel. 
lhe tractor and semi-trailer are also more easily 


handled in traffic than a truck of equal over-all length, 





Savines Errectep py Use or Tractors anp Semi-Tratcers Vs. Trucks 
Operating Costs— Per month Per day 
6-Ten trailer: 
Investment—$2,80( 


Depreciation—10 per cent $23.33 $0.90 
“Average interest at 6 per cent 7.70 0.29 
Repairs ¥ ; 9 44 0.37 
Tires . 2 of 0.08 
Insurance (included in tractor expense) ; 
Acense : 2.08 0.08 
Potal $44.75 $1.72 
Tractor 
Per day $32.50t 
5-Ton truck: 
Per day seeded . $25.00t 
Savings 
Daily cost with trucks—14 at $25 $350.00 
Daily cost with tractors and trailers 
14 trailers at $1.72. : $24.08 
4 tractors at $32.50.... . 130.00 154.08 
Day GWUcdes cco cceseseapes ‘ ~» $195.92 


*Allowing for interest earned by depreciation reserve 

tTruck and tractor daily costs include depreciation based on five-year 
life insurance, license, garage. painting, administrative and office overhead 
expense, profit and operating expenses, including gas, oil, grease, tires, re 
pairs and driver's wage. 





or even a truck of equal carrying capacity. This is made 
possible by the flexible coupling at the “fifth wheel.” 
Mack tractors manufactured by Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York, and Fruehauf semi-trailers manufactured by 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, Mich., were 
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Selected as the equipment to be used. The Fruehauf 
semi-trailer has a positive» hand-crank operated means 
for lowering the front wheels so that the driver must 
get down from the cab and lower the front wheels be- 
fore he uncouples. This eliminates the danger of the 
trailers falling to the ground, with damage to the load 
as well as the necessity for jacks to raise the front end 
tor re-coupling. 

The practice of the Motor Truck Renting Corporation 
in using a Fruehauf trailer is to raise the front wheel 
just enough to give safe clearance when coupled. Thus, 
if the tractor should be disconnected accidentally from 
the trailer, the load can not drop far and the trailer can 
be raised by hand by the turning of a crank. 

The first tractor and trailers were purchased in Oc- 


tober, 1925. One tractor andefive trailers at that time 
(OPERA N DATA 
af ¢ n 
ira rs c 4 tr 
Loads per AY 24 Average 
Loads per ay pe ¢ Average 
Le s m™ ec 1.7 Average 
Tor . 6.5 
Le t! t et 0 Miles 
A we , 10 Hours 
D ‘ 
I re ent 
‘ 7.00 7U.0 
5 ) 71.4 
7s 75.0 
10 $7.1 
4 70.0 
AY: 
Avera e > 78 622 
replaced from four to five trucks that are now used for 
other work. Since that time the tonnage has increased 
so that 4 tractors and 14 trailers are now in service with 
+ more trail n order. The first trailers purchased 


er which a tarpaulin was drawn. The 
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Plan of Operation 

re operated on a definite time schedule 
freight depots and the consolidation station and 
moved, whether fully loaded or not. Conse- 
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$32.50, a high cost because the tractor covers more miles, 
makes more trips, and hauls more loads. The total cost 
of 14 trucks would total $350 a day while the cost of 4 
tractors and 14 trailers is only $154.08, a saving of 
$195.92 a day or a reduction in hauling costs of 56 per 
cent. 

The accompanying table shows in detail the sav- 
ings effected by the use of semi-trailer equipment rather 
than motor trucks. 

This article is based on a survey of the use of Fruehauf 
semi-trailers by the Motor Truck Renting Corporation 
in New York, made by the A. C. Nielsen Company, 
Chicago. 


Union Pacific to 
Add Two Bus Lines 


PPLICATION has been made by the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
a subsidiary of the Union Pacific, with the state 
public service commissions of Washington and Oregon 
for permission to operate two additional bus lines be- 
tween points in those states. The Oregon-Washington 
Company is already operating buses between Walla 
Walla, Wash., and Pendleton, Ore. 
The shorter of the two additional proposed lines will 
extend from Walla Walla to Yakima, a distance of ap- 
proximately 125 miles. The buses will connect with all 
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Present and Proposed Union Pacific Bus Lines 


trains at terminal points and will use railway stations. 
This bus service is designed to replace the present rail 
motor car service between Walla Walla and Yakima. 
\pplication for a certificate permitting the operation of 
this line has been made to the Department of Public 
Works of Washington. 

lhe other proposed bus line will extend from Port- 
land, Ore., to Pendleton, a distance of 231 miles and the 
company proposes to purchase five 25-passenger buses 
to be used on this route, four to be in daily operation 
and one held in reserve. The proposed schedule will 
include two round trips daily over this route, the buses 
leaving Portland for Pendleton at 7:15 a.m. and 1:00 
p.m. and arriving at their destinations at 4:55 p.m. and 
10:40 p.m., respectively. Similar schedules are proposed 
for the westbound trip. ‘ 

Stops will be made at The Dalles for meals and railway 
stations will be used as stopping points for the buses at 
all towns between Portland and Pendleton. Application 
will be made, however, for permission to use the muni- 
cipal bus terminal in Portland. This route will leave 
Portland over the scenic Columbia river highway. No 
definite date to begin bus service on either of these lines 
has been fixed but it is expected that operations will com- 
mence within 90 days from the time the necessary certi- 
ficates are granted. 
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Buses Meet the Most Severe Operating Conditions 


Keeping Buses Ready for Service’ 


An analysis of the facilities and methods shown to be 
necessary by experience 


By Merrill C. Horine 


Sales Promotion Engineer, International Motor Company, New York 


ERVICING motor buses is a new art in the auto- 
motive industry, unlike and more severe than the 
servicing of any other class of automotive equip- 

ment. Buses require more service than passenger cars, 
trucks, tractors or any other motor vehicle. The ex- 
actions of such service are more severe in several re- 
spects. Emergency calls are the rule rather than the 
exception, as are night, Sunday and holiday calls. It is 
found that in motor bus service promptness in making 
adjustments, repairs or replacements is of greater im- 
portance than cost. Interchangeable reserve units or 
assemblies are indispensable to efficient motor bus service 
and represent, perhaps, its chief characteristic. 

Motor buses not only demand more prompt and readily 
available service, but they require more of it; they re- 
quire a higher standard of quality in service work, more 
painstaking inspection and supervision, more careful at- 
tention to appearance and cleanliness than is ordinarily 
found even with high-class passenger cars. In addition 
they are probably the most difficult type of automotive 
equipment to work upon for they have the low build 
and condensed structure of the passenger car with a 
closed body, both of which features are prejudicial to 
ready accessibility, with the size and weight of truck 
parts. 

Severity of Service 


These different requirements of motor bus service 
arise from radical differences in the operating conditions 
to which they are subjected. Motor bus service is the 
heaviest duty to which any automotive products are 
applied, which is to say that they operate most nearly 
at maximum output capacity for the most sustained 
periods. They cover considerably greater mileages even 
than taxicabs, averages of 100,000 miles per year being 
by no means exceptional. Their operation involves the 


* From an address before the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
Service Forum, Detroit, Mich. 
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maximum active factor, namely, 365 days per year, 20 
hours per day, 7 day per week. 

Time is the big thing in bus operation. Time enters 
into every phase of bus activity. Buses are operated on 
more or less rigid schedules; the value and convenience 
of the service to the public is largely judged by two 
aspects of time—adherence to schedule and speed of 
running. Time, therefore, meters both the volume of 
income and the popularity of the service, operating, as 
buses do, a greater number of hours per day and hav- 
ing no off days, the time available for mechanical at- 
tention is limited, while at the same time the cost of loss 
by active time is excessive. A greater loss is the loss of 
public good will and patronage which results from inter- 
ference with schedules. Bus passengers dislike exceed- 
ingly either delays or transfers. Accordingly, speed in 
performing service jobs, wherever consistent with 
quality and reliability, is the paramount consideration. 
The truck or passenger car owner may well hesitate to 
authorize overtime work; but to a bus operator, the cost 
of overtime is insignificant compared with the cost of a 
delayed repair. 


Delayed Repairs Uneconomical 


Many operators of private vehicles, commercial 
vehicles, taxicabs and livery cars deliberately delay at- 
tention to smaller maintenance jobs, preferring to have 
many things done at once when a serious repair becomes 
necessary. Some even go so far as to wait until the 
vehicle actually fails on the road before allowing it in the 
shop. Questionable economically as this is in any case, it 
is unthinkable in bus service. ‘Maintenance of all kinds 
must be confined as nearly as possible to the brief rest 
period occurring in the wee hours of the morning. Dur- 
ing the normal 20-hour working day, the bus must stay 
on the job. There must be the remotest possible chance 
of defective operation during that time. Preventive 
maintenance, therefore, is a primary necessity in bus 
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service Lubrication, inspection and adjustment must 
be a matter of frequent and scheduled routine. Repairs 
of all sorts must be made in the incipient stage of the 


trouble. All repairs must be of a permanent, reliable 
kind. Replacement of worn-out parts must precede 
actual breakdown sufficiently to insure against break- 
down on the route 


Bus maintenance must go farther than mere mechani- 
cal upkeep and repair. It is not enough that the bus 
shall be capable of covering its route punctually and 
safely ; it must also provide a clean, silent, easy ride and 
present an attractive appearance. Maintenance must 
therefore be directed toward keeping the body clean and 


in repair, as well as the chassis. Seats, windows and 
floor must be clean. Torn, cut or ragged upholstery or 
curtains must be repaired. Worn spots on the 
floor covering must be repaired, broken windows 
replaced, ventilating and lighting fixtures kept in 
order Scratches on the body, dents in fenders 
or body panels, body squeeks and bumper rattles 
must be corercted. These are things that should be 


done by all operators, and which are being watched 
carefully by some; but which in the infancy of the busi- 
ness and the irresponsible nature of some of the operators 
are temporarily more marked by their -neglect than 
proper attention [he future, however, will demand 
greater efficiency as the price of survival. 

Unlike other types of operation, that of motor buses 
inevitably involves participation in service to a greater 
or lesser extent by the operator. Some self-service is 
\mong passenger car ewners the days 
of owner-maintenance are about over. Among trucks 
it is chiefly confined to operators of fleets.. But bus 
operators, large or small, must maintain shop facilities 
to some extent. Just how extensive such self-service 
must be in any given case depends upon the size of the 


indispensable 











Delayed Repairs to Buses Are Uneconomical 


operation, the distance from organized service and the 
exactions of the franchise and public demand with re- 
spect to regularity of service. 


~ 


Degree of Self-Service 


It will be obvious that the degree of self-service and 
the extent of service equipment which the 
operator himself must provide, as well as the location 
of such equipment, is affected to a controlling extent 
by the territories in which his operations are conducted 
and by the service facilities provided by the manufac- 
turer of the bus which he operates, within such territories. 

Often the owner-driver on a small or co-operative bus 
line efficiently services his vehicle within limitations. 
Small to medium fleets usually maintain a central repair 
shop, while the larger fleets have complete service plants 
with emergency repair shops located at remote points. 
Several of the street railway companies which are 
operating buses employ their car barn shops for motor 
bus maintenance. Whatever the scope of the operator’s 


owned 
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self-service, however, none can be independent of the 
manufacturer so far as service is concerned. The 
smaller operators must call upon the service station of 
the manufacturer or his authorized agent for all but tlre 
smaller, simpler jobs of maintenance, must depend upon 
him for replacement parts almost entirely and usually is 
dependent upon his advice for his maintenance policy. 
Those operating medium sized fleets and having their 
own repair shops usually fall back upon the manufac- 
turer's branch or dealer service station for the higher 
class and more difficult jobs of maintenance, such as 
bearing and piston work, cylinder regrinding and elec- 
trical work. They usually depend, similarly, upon the 
local service station to supplement their usually scanty 
stock of parts and look to the local service manager to 
solve their knottier mechanical problems. Even the 
biggest operators employing service plants in which 
some of the smaller parts are actually manufactured and 
from whose stockrooms the manufacturer’s own branch 
often borrows certain parts is dependent upon the manu- 
facturer for his supply of parts, for technical informa- 
tion, for special tools which he uses in his shops and for 
service engineering. 

Successful bus service, regardless of by whom ren- 
dered requires special equipment and the services of 
specialists. Personnel and management must be bus- 
trained. -In numerous cases previous experience m 
passenger car or truck service has proven more of a 
detriment than an advantage, though a well-balanced 
combination of the two is preferable to experience con- 
fined to the relatively coarse and simple mechanism of 
electric or steam railway equipment. 


Bus Equipment Specialized 


Equipment must be complete and specialized for bus 
work. Such equipment, of course, need not be in one 
shop; but what’ the operator lacks, the service station 
should have. In the owner’s shop both the personnel and 
equipment must be specialized or differentiated. Makes 
must not be mixed; that is, the mechanic who works on 
one make must be allowed to work on that make ex- 
clusively. If a mixed fleet of different makes is ever 
justified, it can only be in a fleet that is large enough to 
sequester each make in its own special bay of the shop, 
cared for by its own little group of specialists. Under 
no circumstances should buses be serviced in the same 
shop, by the same mechanics or with the same tools as 
railway cars, except, of course, that bus bodies of the 
conventional city type are near enough to car bodies sc 
that one body shop and point shop may serve both. 
The more modern types or parlor car, sedan and subur- 
ban bodies, however, have very little in common with 
railway cars either in construction, finish or trim, being 
examples of coachwork rather than car-building. 

Truck service does not mix well with bus service, 
passenger car service even less so. Nevertheless, it is 
permissible to service two or three such in a shop 
primarily maintained for bus service. 

In a bus service station, more so than any other type of 
automotive repair shop, it is essential that the stock of 
parts be so arranged as to be instantly accessible. Unit 
assemblies—presumably taken from buses in exchange 
for similar assemblies, and completely overhauled and 
tested—must be always ready, if not in the shops of 
operators, then surely in the maker’s service station. 


The clerical system should be such as to function 
without delaying the work. It must be recognized from 


the start that the losses possible through errors in 
charging mechanics’ time; stock requisitions, etc., while 
undesirable, nevertheless are likely to be insignificant 
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compared wth the cost of needless delay of holding 
buses in the shop. 


Delays Should Be Avoided 


Work on a bus should start as soon as physically pos- 
sible. Delays in waiting for tools, jacks, special rigging 
and appliances, requisitions to be signed, parts to be 
taken from stock, or obtaining a job-number should be 
avoided by providing for as many of these as possible 
in advance, the halance being attended to by a clerk or 
helper while the mechanic works. Inspection of the 
work by the foreman or inspector in charge should be 
made as the job progresses. Better that he should wait 
for a mechanic to get the job ready for him than that a 
vehicle, worth as much as a Pullman car and capable 
of a higher hourly earning rate, should wait his pleasure. 
There should be no hesitation about overtime—no delay 
for meals : 

Methods of .repair must always be the quickest safe 
methods. This means, of course, interchangeable re- 
placement assemblies, such as a complete engine as- 
sembly, which may be exchanged for the ailing part in 
the bus, allowing the exchange to be made in the 
normal layover period of the bus, so that it will lose no 
time from schedule, the defective unit being then over- 
hauled and repaired and ‘put in first-class condition by a 
day force of regular mechanics, taking its place in stock 
when completed ready to. replace a similar unit in a bus 
when required. This method of repair isto be used, of 
course, .only, where time«is saved. A broken valve- 
spring may be replaced in tess time than the entire-power 
plant requires: for replacement; but the. latter can be 
accomplished in less. time than it takes to remove the 
carbon and grind all. the valves. ‘The rule should be 
that the limit of time allowed for any detail operation 
equals .the.time it takes to replace the entire «tiit as- 
isembly. 

Quick-cleaning methods are essential, not only.to good 











Motor Buses Require the Most Careful and Prompt Service 


workmanship and economy in cost of repairs but also 
to speed. It has been demonstrated repeatedly that work 
can be performed on clean machinery in much less time 
than on that which is covered with grease, dirt and caked 
mud. Steam or high-pressure water vapor cleansing 
equipment should be installed in every bus repair shop. 

To fulfill all of these requirements, it is necessary that 
every bus shall have access to certain indispensable 
maintenance equipment, if not in the operators own 
shop, then in the local service station and always kept 
ready for instant use. The bus shop’s decks should 
always be cleared for action. 


Use of Pits or Trestles 


Because of the extremely low suspension of modern 
buses, together with the size and weight of parts, there 
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is scant room to work under a bus. Either a pit or a 
trestle must therefore be provided for every bus being 
serviced. The ordinary type of pit is generally unsatis- 
factory, not only because of its unsanitary nature, but 
also because of the fire hazard occasioned by the ac- 
cumulation of inflammable oils and also because of the 
menace to the health of mechanics due to the accumula- 
tion of the products of combustion, such as carbon 
monoxide. ‘The terrace type of pit, however, in which 
the pit opens onto a lower portion of the shop floor, 
where the benches are situated and where proper venti- 
lation outlets are provided at low level, is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory arrangement, particularly where 








Some Electric Railways Consolidate Their Car and Bus 
Repair Facilities 


shop headroom does ‘not permit the use- of a trestle 
Qitick-acting jack-Stands must be ‘provided. for the 
heavier tinder assemblies, such’ as axles, transmissions, 
etc. ‘An overhead monorail with'a block and fall or a 
portable ‘crahe is necessary to handle the power plant. 
Special ‘means for raising the body quickly must also be 
provided. 

Sesides the usual machine tools, fixtures, shop ap- 
pliances and small tools essential in any automotive repair 
shop, quick work demands certain special tools and con- 
trivances adapted to use on each particular make. Means 
should also be’ provided for running in all overhauled 
unit assemblies. An engine running-in stand may be 
belted to the line-shafting, the same stand being adapted 
to receive transmissions, shaft brakes and rear axles. 

Steam or high-pressure water-vapor cleansing equip 
ment should be installed in every bus repair shop to 
clean thoroughly the chassis and then, for component 
parts and assemblies, a steam washer or caustic bath 
should be provided. To avoid the soiling of the bus 
unnecessarily while repairs or adjustments are being 
made, there should be covers for fenders, floor and seats. 
This not only avoids soiling the clothing of passengers, 
with possible resultant damage claims, but through re- 
lieving the workman of the necessity of avoiding con- 
tact with such parts, makes his work easier and quicker. 


Unit Assemblies 


\lthough the spare unit assemblies required will var) 
with different makes and types of bus, the following list 
will in most cases be found fairly comprehensive. Each 
of these assemblies should be available whenever needed 
for exchange with similar parts on buses actually in 
operation. 


Engine, complete 
Radiator 
Magneto. 
Generator. 
Water pump. 
Vacuum tank. 
Gasoline tank. 
Battery 

Clutch 
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Transmission, complete 

Driveshaft and joints 

Front axle, assembled with spring. 

Rear brakes, springs and shock-absorber 
clips. 

Rear hub and brake-drum assembly. 

Relined brake shoes (pair). 

Shaft brake assembly 

Fenders (black enameled) 


axle, assembled with 


Bumpers. 
Lamps. 
Horn. 
Windows (all t 
$, complete 
eats, 
Such are some of the outstanding requirements for 


efficient bus service, whoever may provide the equip- 
ment and facilities required or performed the work. 
Many have harbored the theory that in time the user 
will shoulder the entire burden of servicing buses, just 
as the steam and electric railways have done with their 
equipment, some railways even building their* own loco- 
motives and cars. This feeling has been fostered by the 
abundant evidence which is at hand that the railways 
will be the major operators of motor buses, it being a 
natural assumption that they will endeavor to follow 
time-honored practice in such operation. 


Manufacturer’s Service Important 


The facts, however, do not seem to support this line 
of logic, for not only have those operators who operate 
in complete independence of the manufacturer failed to 
demonstrate any gain in either efficiency or economy by 
this means, but many have recognized the need for more 
specialized service for the motor bus with demonstrated 
benefit. 

Of course, there have been examples of exemplary 
maintenance by operators who used imported equipment, 
built their own or purchased it of domestic makers who 
were unable to service it. As the larger operators gain 
experience there will doubtless be others whose efforts 
along this line will be similarly satisfactory. There will 
also doubtless be many attempts at the same thing which 
will be dismal failure 

The great majority, however, now and for some time 
to come, cannot dispense with the aid of the manufac- 
turer in servicing buses. 

If the manufacturer were given his choice in the 
matter—particularly one who had had any considerable 
amount of experience in bus servicing—he would un- 
doubtedly pref the large traction companies 
handle the entire job of service unaided, so far as their 
taste for the job is concerned; but most of them know 
enough about the exactions and pitfalls of bus service 
not to delude themselves that they will ever be so free 
the builders of locomotives or 


eter to see 


of service cares as are 


cars 

[ue Moror Coach Owners Board of Trade of New York has 
announced its plans to build a bus terminal near Forty-second 
street and Broadway at a cost of approximately $350,000 exclusive 
of the land. The exact site, it is said, has not been chosen, but 
two are under consideration. The plans provide for a three 


story and basement building designed to accommodate 40 de 
luxe buses of the kind used in suburban service around New 
York. The ground floor and basement will provide space for the 
buses and the second floor will have a balcony containing wait- 
ing and rest rooms and a restaurant. It is stated that the Motor 
Coach Owners Board of Trade represents operators of 300 de 


into New York from surrounding territory, 
ion with railroad suburban service. 


luxe buses running 


mostly in competit 
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Chattahoochie Valley 
Begins Bus Operation 


HE Chattahoochie Valley Railway has begun the 

operation of a motor bus between West Point, Ga., 

and Bleecker, a distance of 27 miles. This line is 
operated on a two round trip daily schedule, six days 
a week, and the bus also runs to Standing Rock, Ga., 
on Saturday and Sunday mornings. 

This operation is carried on by a subsidiary corpora- 
tion, known as the Chattahoochie Valley Transportation 
Company. The charter of the company provides that 
both passenger and freight service may be operated over 
the highway if desired. The bus will replace two stor- 
age battery cars that have been in operation between the 
points served by the bus for the past 10 years. 

The bus used is a six-cylinder Studebaker chassis 
manufactured by the Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind. 

It has a 184 in. wheel base and is fitted with 
a body of the sedan type, with seats for 21 passengers. 


Airmist Car Wash System 


HE hand-washing method of cleaning buses is a 
tedious job, requiring constant stooping, kneeling 
and scraping. These disadvantages can be con- 

siderably lessened by the use of the car-washing equip- 
ment shown in the illustration. The equipment consists 
of an air storage tank, a motor-driven air compressor and 
a soap and solution barrel, which, when installed, occu- 








The Curtis Air-Mist Car Washing Equipment Occupies a 
Floor Space Three Feet Wide by Seven Feet Long 


pies a floor space of 3 ft. by 7 ft. When the air tank is 
placed overhead, it requires.a floor space of 3 ft. by 4 ft. 

The operations involved in the use of the Airmist sys- 
tem of bus cleaning are simple. The first operation con- 
sists of blowing out the interior of the car and renovat- 
ing the rugs and cushions with an air nozzle. The up- 
holstery is then cleaned with the vacuum cleaner attach- 
ments. 

The greasy parts of the car are next washed 
with any good cleaning compound, using an adjustable 
spray nozzle, after which the entire car body is wet down. 
Then the chassis and under body are cleaned with the 
adjustable spray nozzle, after which the body is sponged 
with soap water and rinsed with the spray. It is then 
thoroughly dried by means of the air nozzle and a chamois. 








Exterior View of B. & O. Waldorf-Astoria Station, New York, Showing Train Connection Motor Coaches 


How the B. & O. Operates Its Unique 


New York Terminal Service’ 


Detailed studies made to select best station locations, and to 
perfect operating plans — Additional 
equipment acquired 


By M. F. Steinberger 


Special Engineer, Baltimore & Ohio 


HORTLY after the entry of the United States into 

the world war when the railroads were placed 

under governmental control, the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion at Seventh avenue and Thirty-third street, New 
York, was assigned as a joint passenger terminal for the 
Pennsylvania, its subsidiary the Long Island, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Lehigh Valley. The use of this 
terminal under these conditions continued until August 
29, 1926, when because of increasing need for the termi- 
nal by the Pennsylvania and the Long Island, the Balti- 
more & Ohio discontinued the use of this station as its 
New York terminal. 

Some months before this date the officers of the Balti- 
more & Ohio began to make plans to continue to serve 
its patrons at New York in the manner which those 
patrons desired. Of course, the first step taken was to 
negotiate a return to the ‘arrangement which prevailed 
before federal control, namely, the use of the Reading 
and Central of New Jersey tracks for the movement of 
the Baltimore & Ohio trains between Philadelphia and 
Jersey City. 

The officers of the Baltimore & Ohio had observed with 
interest and it must be confessed with considerable con- 
cern, the increasing popularity of not only the private 
automobile, but of the motor coach. Observing this 
liking of.the traveling public for motor coaches and at 
the same time realizing that it is desirable to deliver and 
receive its passengers as close to their final or from their 





*Abstract of an address delivered before the Society of Terminal Engi 
neers, New York, on January 
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initial destinations as is economically possible, what more 
natural than that the railroad seize upon that mode of 
transportation, the motor coach, and use. it in transport- 
ing its guests, as we call them, between Jersey City 
and New York, or Brooklyn? 


How Should the Service Be Offered? 


Having determined upon the means by which the pas- 
sengers were to be transported the real work began. It 
Was necessary to decide : 


1. The manner in which the operation should be conducted, 
namely, whether by the Baltimore & Ohio itself, by a subsidiary 
sompany, or by contract with an established operator. 

2. Where and how many stations should be established. 

. The route or routes which should: be followed. 

. The number, type and character of motor coaches. 

. The character of the stations, their fittings, etc. 

. The ‘ticketing and baggage arrangements. 

. The manner in which the operation should be conducted 
at Jersey City, and other stations, so passengers could leave 
or board motor coaches with a minimum of delay and maximum 
ease. 

8. Multitudinous details (and they were multitudinous) con- 
nected with the establishment of this innovation in railroad 
transportation service. 


r 


un mw 


~ 


“I 


Selecting Locations for the Stations 


In the consideration given the proper location of sta- 
tions our .passenger traffic department, of course, had 
available information as to trend of travel and the lo- 
cation of strategic points by which the needs of travel- 
ers could best be met. Their studies, therefore, led to 
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the choice of the following places in the business, hotel 
and theatre districts as the points at which passengers 
were to be received and delivered. 
1. In proximity to the Pennsylvania hotel and station. 
2. McAlpin hotel 


3. Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
4. Pershing (opposite Grand Central station). 
>. Vanderbilt hotel 


6. Consolidated ticket 


»quare 


office (57 Chambers street). 


\fter some experiment an additional was in- 
stalled at Wanamaker’s (Fourth avenue and Ninth 
street In addition to these stops, early in November 
further stations were established on Joralemon street 
and at the St. George hotel in Brooklyn. 


stop 


Who Should Operate the Motor Coaches? 
Having decided that the proper method to be employed 
in transporting passengers between Jersey City and 
points east of the Hudson river was by motor coach, the 


next step was to determine upon thé most desirable 
means of operating the motor coaches which. would. be 
employed Three plans were considered, namely: 

1. Operation by the Baltimore & Ohio, under its own opera- 


oftiies 

Formation 
3. Negotiation otf .a 
iulready~ functioning in 


[he latter plafi. was the: one--adopted .and athe <°ifth 
\venue Coach Gonmipany was chesen! ds».thé operating 
medium, and a contract entered into with it. Among 
the reasons for this action were the fact that this com- 
st operator ‘of motor coathés ‘in’ New 


ting 
Z of a subsidiary company to perform the services: 
contract -with anr-experiénced _ operator 


New York 


pany is the largest 


York, and has adequate garages, -servicé stations, ,étc., 
and a trained personnel. Furthermore, it has so large a 
fleet that it is always in a position to supply ‘stfplus 
equipment to meet any emergency which may arise. It 
was obvious that with all these things in its favor, .as 


well as the fact that the time to prepare for the installa- 
was limited, such a company could ‘establish the 
service with greater ease than the railroad could, as it 
would have had to build up from the bottom an opera- 
tion with which its officers were less familiar than the 


tion 


coach company’s stafi 
Similar arrangements were made with the Public Serv- 
and for the same reasons, 
for a service between Newark and Elizabeth. We have 
eived the same fine co-operation from that company 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company. 


ice Transportation Company 


as we have from th 


Selecting Routes and Type of Equipment 


+} : ly 
‘ is10OnN 


of the preliminary negotiations 
covering the operations, and the decisions as to probable 
of tl studies were made to deter- 
mine the routes to be used. Trial trips were made in 
aches over various suggested travel 


I tations, 


ocatiol 


moro} cars and < 


, the time required and traffic interferences en- 
ountered, irefully noted and studied. As a result of 
these studies the coaches move over streets on which they 


can travel with the least interference and quickest time 
cheduled stops and stations. 

should be understood that in the event 
delays develop, the coach operators 
right to deviate from the the routes laid 

down, but are obliged to make the scheduled stops. 
The question as to type and character of motor coaches 
then arose, and after careful consideration it was de- 
cided to place in the service what is known as the Y 
type h, manufactured by the Yellow Coach & Truck 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago, they being of lat- 
est design and construction, giving convenient and. com- 
with easy riding and smooth 


untoreseet trai 


Can eCXerTcist the 


; 


coat 


tions 


| fortable accommo 
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operation. It was felt that the affiliation of these manu- 
facturers with the principal metropolitan coach lines of 
the country gave them experience which enable them 
to produce the coach best fitted to the needs of this par- 
ticular and specialized service. 

Orders were then placed for 12 such coaches—10 for 
service between Jersey City and Manhattan, and 2 for 
the Newark-Elizabeth route which was installed at the 
same time. 

Since that time the demands have been such as to make 
necessary the purchase of additional equipment, so that 
there are now in operation on the Jersey City-Man- 
hattan-Brooklyn runs 22 motor coaches and two on the 
Newark-Elizabeth runs, making a total of 24 motor 
coaches in this service. 

These coaches are of the de. luxe type. In order to 
conform as nearly as possible to the Baltimore & Ohio 
train color scheme, the body of the coaches is painted 
Pullman green. The belt rail is royal blue with gilt let- 
ters reading “Baltimore & Ohio Train Connection.” The 
window posts, hood top .and wheel disks.are of. a light 
off-shade of green and the roof, fenders and hubs are 


black. 
Stations Richly Furnished, and Dignified 


Having picked the locations- of the pérmanent sta- 
tions, plans were then effectuated for equipping them. In 
erder to putthe service op as high'a plane as possible, 
the ‘appointments were made. as ‘complete as possible, 
and an air of richness as well as quiet dignity striven 
for. It was and is the constant aim to maintain the 
highest’ standards and prevent any blatant advertising 
Or, appearances in any direction. 

These stations are equipped with the best furniture 
possible:te secure, comfortable chairs, splendid hangings 
and rugs and quiet and mellow lighting arrangements. 
All the necessary ticket racks, etc., were installed, but 
out of sight. Men’s and women’s rest rooms, maids and 
uniformed porters in addition to the ticketing forces were 
provided. 

One of the questions which immediately arose when 
it was decided to use motor coaches was just how were 
passengers to be transferred between trains and coaches. 
It was apparent, of course, that they must be handled in 
motor coaches from Jersey City via ferryboats to Man- 
hattan, and it immediately became apparent that they 
should be able to step directly from the trains to the 
motor coaches or vice versa. 

To accomplish that purpose, the Central of New Jer- 
sey assigned two tracks definitely for use of Baltimore 
& Ohio trains, and the tracks between were taken up and 
replaced by a broad roadway. 

[his permits the motor coaches to be placed in posi- 
tion directly beside the trains so passengers can make 
the transfer with a minimum effort. The coaches are 
spotted beside the train in such positions as to require 
a minimum effort on part of passengers in passing to or 
from them. 

When this portion of the operating procedure had 
been solved consideration then had to be given the hand- 
ling of the motor coaches on the ferryboats so that the 
comfort and safety of passengers be absolutely safe- 
guarded. Arrangements were made so that unless it is 
absolutely impossible (and that is rarely so) motor 
coaches be placed on the aprons so as to be out in the 
open. This for the double purpose of giving those who 
elect to remain in the coaches for the boat trip a clear 
view of the New York skyline, and to assure light 
and fresher air than would be possible if the coaches 
were in the interior of the boats. 

To further insure safety and 


comfort, additional 
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chocks were placed on the boats chained to their sides 
so that they could be placed under the wheels to prevent 
movement. Instructions were issued to operators to stop 
their engines immediately upon coming to rest on boats, 
place cars in the proper gear to further prevent move- 
ment, set their brakes, keep their tail lights burning, and 
they themselves instructed not to leave their places behind 
the wheel. Other vehicles are not permitted within a 
certain distance, I think 10 ft., of the coaches, and the 
coaches are not permitted to exceed specified speeds in 
moving on or off the boats. No doors ate permitted to 
be opened until the coaches are completely at rest. After 
that time passengers are informed that they may leave 
the coaches if they desire to move about the boat, but 
told at what time they are to be back in their seats. 


Arrangements Made En Route 
with Inbound Passengers 


Che train conductor canvasses the train before reach- 
ing Philadelphia, to determine the number of New 
York passengers aboard. This information is _ tele- 
graphed to New York so that sufficient motor coach 
equipment will be available. After leaving Philadelphia 
additional information is forwarded so that if any change 
in plans is necessary, such change can be made. At 
Philadelphia a train attendant boards the train, and 
proceeds to interview every New York passenger. He 
gets his New York destination from him and-then tells 
him the proper coach route to use, whether the Twenty- 
third” street -route,' L:tberty street route or Brooklyn 
route. He tags his baggage showing the proper coach 
and isstres a'‘stttbh which indicates the route and also 
shows the coach’ number.: The latter procedire is to 
assure that the passengér and his baggage get on the 
same coach. Different color tags are used for each 
route so that porters can properly identify and handle 
baggage. 

Immediately the train comes to a stop the station 
porters take the baggage from the train and distribute 
to the coaches shown on the baggage tags, the passengers 
proceeding direct to the motor coaches with no delay 
and no concern as to their belongings. Before board- 
ing the coach they present the stub given by the train 
attendant to the coach attendant, which insures that they 
are on proper motor coach. A force of station attend- 
ants is also present to assist the passengers if any are 
uncertain as to their proper movements. The motor 
coaches then go to their places on ferryboats and on 
arrival on the Manhattan side continue on their routes 
making the scheduled stops. At all hotel or other stops, 
other than the final station stops, the coach attendant 
handles their baggage from the coaches placing it in the 
possession of passengers or hotel or other porters as they 
may desire. This service is, of course, performed with- 
out cost to the passenger, he being relieved of the neces- 
sity of tipping porters, paying taxi fares, etc. 

Extra Conveniences for Passengers 


Any passenger who for any reason desires to remain 
only for the day in New York, may check his bags at 
one of the regular stations, without charge, and either 
call for it later or if he is nearer to another one of our 
stations, when he desires to leave New York, he may 
telephone the station at which the baggage was left, giv- 
ing the check number, and the baggage will be sent to 
Jersey City where he will find it beside his train on his 
arrival. In the case of a Pullman passenger, if he tele- 
phones his seat or berth number, he will find his bag- 
gage in his berth or beside his seat when he reaches the 
out-bound train. With respect to oufbound passengers 
the general.method is: the same: -_Theymay check their 
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baggage at stations at any time and it will be sent to 
their proper place on the train. They may purchase 
tickets at the regular stations and board motor coaches 
there, or they may board them at the other scheduled 
stops. If a passenger does board a motor coach at one 
of these points without having purchased a ticket, one 
dollar is collected from him by the coach attendant, a re- 
ceipt being given therefor. This receipt is accepted by 
the train conductor as having a value of one dollar when 
applied to the purchase of a ticket to some point on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. This is to prevent any, other than 
bona-fide passengers from riding the motor coaches. 

One of the advantages of the system is the fact that 
passengers are to all intents and purposes on the train 
as soon as they board the coach. This is because trains 
always wait the arrival of the coaches. So far, to my 
knowledge, the record has been perfect, that is, the 
coaches have always made the ferryboat they were 
scheduled to make. However, in the event that an ac- 
cident should occur, serious enough to cause material 
delay to the motor coach the attendants have instruc- 
tions to secure taxi cabs from any source and forward 
passengers in them, giving preper authorization slips 
which are honored by ticket agents-as designated points. 

In order that passengers may be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the stops, our schedules have been pre- 
pared in such a way that both the place and time of all 
regular stops is shown. ‘These schedules were prepared 
with great care and made conservatively so that there 
be rio question of ‘their maintertance. We have had 
enough experience now so that it is possible to’ know 
exactly what we €an'do in future. 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Company provided a*new 
garage to take care’ of this equipment:and carefully or- 
ganized a trained corps of operators, attendants, super- 
visors and dispatchers who-are the finest: set of men it 
has been my privilege to see in work of this sort. Be- 
fore the operation was started these men were picked 
and classes were held at which they were taught and 
drilled in the details for which they were responsible. 
Before operations started, dress rehearsals were held, 
that is, coaches were run over the routes and all the de- 
tails of operation were performed. 

Will Similar Service Be Offered Elsewhere? 

We feel that a creditable piece of work has been done 
in the establishment of the service I have described. We 
also feel that all the things we have done are necessary 
for a service of this particular character, and for that 
reason I have described them. It is an innovation in 
terminal motor coach operation, gives a pleasing service 
to patrons, removes the annoyances occasioned by the 
employment of porters and walks through passenger 
stations to taxi lines, eliminates the so frequent scramble 
for taxis, dissipates baggage worries, eliminates neces- 
sity for tips, and in general has many attractive fea- 
tures not heretofore available to patrons. The Balti- 
more & Ohio takes pride in the fact that it is the leader 
in the establishment of such service and is pleased at 
the results attained. Those results are best illustrated 
by the fact that we started the New York service with 
10 motor coaches and today are operating 22 exclusive 
of two running between Newark and Elizabeth. As to 
the future, and possibility of other installations, no one 
can tell. With increasing interest in the use of motor 
coaches, higher land values in the business districts of 
large cities and traffic congestion about main passenger 
stations in those districts, it seems probable that ‘the idea 
of motor coach transportation of passengers from sta- 
tions in.outlying sections of communities when there are 
physical. or other. teasons. for it, will go-on. 
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Northern Ohio P. & L. 


Company Builds Own Bus 


MOTOR bus designed to negotiate the hills of 
\kron, Ohio, in high gear has been designed and 
built in the shops of the Northern Ohio Power & 
Light Company, Akron. It has not been determined 


whether the bus will be produced in quantity for the 
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Bosch magneto in place of the battery system of ignition. 

The rear axle is a double-reduction type, fitted with 
herring-bone gears, and has a road clearance of nine 
inches, which is unusually high. 

The chassis has a 934-in. pressed channel frame, tied 
together partly by tubular members and partly by chan- 
nel members. The rear springs are of the two-stage 
type, the front springs being anchored at the rear with 
flexible shackle and connecting with the shock ab- 


ray 








The Northern Ohio Chassis 


use of the Northern Ohio Company. The bus is being 
exhibited at the American Railway Association at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on October 4-8, in connection with the annual 
convention of that association. 

The bus, which was designed by P. V. C. See, super- 
intendent of equipment, was built in the company’s 
shops at Kenmore, Ohio, at a cost said to be considerably 
below the average price paid by the company for buses. 








The Chassis was Designed and Built in the Company’s Shops 


The bus weighs slightly more than 11,000 Ibs., com- 
plete. The motor is a Waukesha type 6-A, developing 
115 hp. at 1,800 revolutions a minute. It is equipped 
with an air filter system. The motor also has a Robert 


sorbers in front. Air shock absorbers are fitted to the 


chassis. 

A steel and ply-metal body is being manufactured by 
the Kuhlman Body Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It will 
be fitted with seats for 29 passengers, the seats being 
covered with leather. 


Tue Union Paciric has filed an application with the depart- 
ment of public works of Oregon for a permit to operate motor 
buses for passenger and express service between Walla Walla, 
Wash., and Yakima, a distance of approximately 125 miles. The 
buses will connect with all trains at terminal points and will use 
railway stations. This bus service is designed to replace the 
present rail motor car service operating between Walla Walla 


and Yakima. 





Interior of the B. & M.’s Boston Garage 
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North Carolina Operates 
Road Test Truck* 


3y H. B. Shaw 
Director, Engineering Experiment Station, North Carolina 
State College. 


N their road-test truck, the North Carolina State 
Highway Commission and the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of North Carolina State College have 

a valuable device for measuring the power required to 
drive motor vehicles on all sorts and conditions of road. 
The unique feature of this testivehicle may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. It has an electric drive superimposed upon the 
usual mechanical drive. 

2. The motors are series wound, of the railway or 
battery vehicle type. The electric generator also is 
series wound, which is unusual. 

3. Instantaneous and average values of speed and of 
the electric current in the single main circuit are de- 
termined independently. From them, the power de- 
livered to the vehicle mechanism is easily calculated. 

+. The road-test truck, at specific speeds, measures 
the average power instead of the tractive resistance. 
The latter, however, may be calculated from the power, 
speed, and mechanical efficiency. 

5. The vehicle contains a specially constructed “anti- 
vibration” suspension for the graphic instruments, void- 
ing the effects of the vehicle vibrations, tilts, and jars. 

6. An ampere-hour meter and the elapsed time are 
used to get the average value of the electric current for 
a run, instead of averaging the current from the charts 
of the recording ammeter. This saves much time. 

The test vehicle is operated at a selected speed which, 
for accurate measurements, must be kept constant dur- 
ing arun. It requires some practice to keep the speed 
constant by manipulation of the throttle of the gasoline 
engine. The speed commonly used for test runs is 15 
miles per hour, though tests have been made at speeds as 
low as 2 miles per hour and as high as 30 miles per hour. 

A feature of this electric drive is that it does not 
retard the vehicle motion downhill nor will the vehicle 
measure the power when none is required, as when 
coasting. Consequently, the brakes have to be used to 
hold the speed constant on heavy down grades. 


* From the Highway Research News, August, 1926 
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The vehicle will measure the power at different speeds 
on hilly roads, the power to pull through mud, sand, 
etc. To get the comparative horsepower on different 
road surfaces it is preferable to select fairly level roads 
and avoid the necessity of calculating and eliminating 
the effect of grades. 

A large number of test runs on a race track showed, 
at 15 miles per hour, the following results as to horse- 
power required: 

10.30 horsepower when the surface was wet. 

9.30 horsepower when the surface was partially dried. 
.50 horsepower when the surface was nearly dry 
and somewhat rough. 

5.17 horsepower when the surface was in the best of 
conditions, dry and fairly smooth. 

The effect of the speed of the truck upon the horse- 
power required when the race track was in the best con- 
dition is shown by the following results: 

At a speed of 2% 

\t a speed of 5 miles per hour, 1.40 horsepower. 

At a speethof 10 miles per hour, 3.10 horsepower. 

\t a Speedof 15 miles “per hour, 5.17 horsepower. 

\t a speed of 20 miles per hour, 8.10 horsepower. 

At a speed of 25 miles per hour, 12.45 horsepower. 

At a speed of 30 miles per hour, 19.00 horsepower. 

Analysis of the internal losses, analysis of tractive re- 
sistance, recalibration, and study of all the functioning 
of the test vehicle are now being made. The measure- 
ments are sufficiently delicate to permit very accurate 
adjustment of brakes, tests of the effect of different 
lubricants upon power losses, etc. 

When the present laboratory investigations are com- 
pleted, the test runs are to be resumed and concinued 
for at least a year in order to get all-year, all-weather 
comparative horsepower for different road surfaces. 

The further intention is to use the comparative horse- 
power as a basis for getting the difference in mileage 
costs for gasoline, tires, and maintenance resulting from 
operation on different road surfaces. Neglecting other 
savings in cost due to hard-surfaced roads, the dif- 
ferences in cost per ton-mile for tires, gasoline, and 
maintenance can be taken as the differences in cost per 
ton-mile for different road surfaces, and used to deter- 
mine the economy of highways. 

[he results are expected to demonstrate quantita- 
tively the volume of traffic at which expenditures for 
first class highways are economically justified, through 
saving more in cost of vehicle operation than the ad- 
ditional annual cost of the improved highway. 
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Standardization of Equipment* 


By G. T. Seely 


Vice-President, Chicago Motor Coach Company 
SURVEY of a large number of bus operations in 


arts of the country leads one to the 
n that in the present stage of bus de- 
velopment two very important considerations are: 

First: Standardization of equipment on the smallest 
possible number of types and makes. 

[-stablishment of a standard of maintenance 
as nearly as possible 100 per cent perfect. 

Che principal development of bus operation from now 
on will be the merging of small operations conducted by 
individuals or very small companies into larger systems ; 
the growth of existing systems as the territories through 
vhich the lines are operated are developed; and the re- 
placement in many instances of unprofitable electric rail- 


way and steam railway passenger service by bus opera 


Second 


tion 

From my observation, I believe that standardization 
considered in 75 per cent of the purchases of bus 
equipment. I have seen examples of as many as eight 
different makes of buses in fleets of from 100 to 200 
buses, and this variety was not caused by the acquisition 
of operating companies, but by direct purchase of new 
[he decision as to the make of bus is made 
in many instances by the financial heads because of in- 
terlocking directorates, power customers, freight con- 
signments by big manufacturers, political favors done 
by local representatives of manufacturers, acceptance of 
stock in payment for commissions, and like reasons. 

The effect of non-standardization is far-reaching and 
affects not only costs of maintenance and operation, but 
efficiency of maintenance, efficiency in service rendered, 
and revenue, 

\ variegated assortment of buses on a line affords a 
bad appearance. Passengers will naturally prefer one 
type of bus to another, and will be dissatisfied if they 
use the poorer buses, or wait until the bus they 
them 


Maintenance Made Difficult 


\ssume a company is operating 100 buses of six dif- 
ferent makes, from three garages. It is very likely that 
garage will house buses exclusively of one kind 


is not 


equipment 


passeng¢ r 


have t 


} 


hes 
it 


prefer reat 


no one 


\s many as three types may be in one garage. This 
necessitates a supply of repair parts for each type in 
the operating garage. In the main repair shop a more 
complete stock of parts for each make of bus must be 
kept. Unless a very large amount of money is invested 


omplete stock of parts for each type of equipment, 
rekeeper will only keep a stock of such parts as 
ire used most often. Many times, buses will be kept in 
the garage for one or two weeks waiting for some part 
that has failed, and is not in stock. If the entire instal- 
lation is of one make of bus, a complete stock of parts 
can be kept, including such parts as fail only occasion- 
ally, the value of the inventory will be kept at the mini- 
mum and buses may be repaired promptly and returned 


tq 


ina 


he 
tne st 


Service 

The efficiency of the mechanical forces will be greatly 
increased if one type of bus is used. Men become more 
proficient when they do the same thing over and over. 
Special tools will be devised to expedite the removal and 
replacement of certain parts. Each make of bus has its 
peculiar difficulties, and long acquaintance will enable a 
man to make repairs more quickly, and also to foresee 
and obviate failures. 


*Fron pape read at the meeting of the Society of Automotive En 
neers, Bostor 
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ember 16 
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It is only natural that the most dependable type of 
bus will be favored and better cared for, and the poorer 
will be neglected. The men repairing the poorer bus 
will become discouraged, and the efficiency and morale 
of the whole department will be lowered. Difficulties 
will be magnified, and the whole organization will be- 
come imbued with the idea that one particular type of 
bus is no good, while the fact may be that if the whole 
attention of the maintenance force were to be directed 
to this type of bus, it would operate satisfactorily. 


Effect on Drivers 


An important factor is the effect on the operating 
personnel where a number of types of buses are in opera- 
tion. The drivers will naturally prefer the better type 
of equipment. If they are obliged to use a type which 
they do not like, they will report imaginary difficulties, 
turn a bus in for insignificant defects, and, in some cases, 
temporarily put out of order bell signals, ignition, etc., 
so that they will not be obliged to operate the bus they 
dislike, 

The facts mentioned above will be very evident to any 
operating man who studies his own buses, or those of 
neighboring companies. 

A careful study should be made by each company to 
determine the type of bus that gives the best satisfaction 
under its own operating conditions. After a selection 
is made, all additions to their fleet should be of the same 
type. The number of buses in reserve over and above 
those required for actual operating schedules should be 
sufficient not only to maintain the equipment properly, 
but also to supply any sudden demand for increased 
service, so that it will not be necessary in emergencies 
to purchase whatever type of equipment can be picked 
up immediately. Many times, the type of bus that can 
be secured overnight is of a type that is not satisfactory, 
and that is the reason for one’s being able to acquire it 
so quickly. 


A Communication 


PittspurGH, Pa 

To tHE Epritor 

In the Motor Transport Section of November 27 is an edit- 
orial entitled, “Uniform Accounting for Bus Companies.” This 
editorial is slightly misleading in that it states that these classifi- 
cations were designed “principally” for the use of independent 
bus operators not previously acquainted with the keeping of ac- 
the transportation business. The classifications 
Asheville convention of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners are the same in every 
respect as those that had been previously prepared by the Com- 
Bus Accounting of the American Electric Railway 
Association and which have been adopted by that 


counts ased in 


adopted at the 


mittee on 
Accountants’ 
association 

These classifications were prepared primarily for the use of 
electric railway companies operating buses, either directly or 
through subsidiaries. The value of these classifications to other 
motor carriers was not lost sight of in their preparation. The 
accounting procedure was recognized as being the same, irres- 
pective of the character of financial control. The classifications 
follow the principles contained in the classifications prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the use of electric 
railways 

To date these classifications are used by a large number of 
railway companies in keeping the costs of their bus operations. 
A number of regulatory commissions have likewise approved 
them. In general, it can be said that they have received rather 
broad usage. Just how many companies are using them in detail 
is dificult to determine but there are several hundred. 

M. W. Gtover, 


Chairman. Committee on Bus Accounting, American Electric 
Railway Accountants’ Association. 
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Burgettstown, 


| “RAILWAYS 


as established, under contract, an addi- 


way freight service route between Carnegie, Pa., and 


15 miles 


will be farced to go into the motor truck business 
to get any of the less-than-carload haulage within a distance 
of 100 miles,” says H. E. Everhart, assistant general freight 
agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 


HicHway OFFIciALs in 36 “snow states” report a program of 
the snow season of 1926-27, aggregating 92,756 
expenses for removal work last winter, when 
same mileage was kept open, were approxi- 


ads tor 
Phe 
approximately the 
mately $4,000,000 


men 
opel! I 


miles snow 


been 
established by 


ALTHOUGH no official announcement has made, it is 
understood that the first bus line to be the 
Jersey Central Transportation Company, bus operating sub- 
sidiary of the Central of New Jersey, will extend from Lake- 


wood, N. J., to Toms river and Barnegat. 


EXTENSION of its service to Glacier National Park, Montana, 
will be effected by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul next 
summer through a contract with the Y. G. Bus Line, under 


bus service will be provided from Great Falls, Mont., to 
Park One trip will be made in each direction 
daily, connecting with through trains on the St. Paul. 


which 


Glacier station. 





\ Tri-Weexkty Bus Tour in the vicinity of Death Valley, Cal., 
will be operated by the Union Pacific between February 1 and 
May 15. The buses will operate from Death Valley Junction, Cal., 
to which a through sleeping car will be carried on the Continental 
limited. The tour will be on an all-expense basis, tourists being 
accomm« recently erected hotel. Eleven 


lated at a passenger 
' 
) 


( 
buses will be used 


THe Denver & INTERURBAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, bus 
operating subsidiary of the Colorado & Southern, which is now op- 
erating buses between Denver, Colo., and Boulder, has applied to 
the Colorado Public Utilities Commission for permission to op- 
, and Eldorado Springs. These 
points were left without transportation service when the electric 
line of the Denver & Interurban was abandoned. 


erate a bus line via Louisville, Colo 


& Maine TRANSPORTATION CompaNy has ap- 


plied for authority to establish motor bus service between Lowell, 


Tue Boston 


Mass., and Worcester via Ayer and Clinton. The proposed 
route will provide more frequent service than is possible by 
train and, by making Lowell the point of connection for 


Montreal trains for passengers from Worcester and other com- 
munities en route, will effect a further improved convenience. 
Parlor type buses will be used. 


Mort the 
p. m. and 6:00 p. m. than during any other part of the day, ac- 
cording to a compilation of reports of more than 1,000 fatal 
motor accidents reported to the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce in 1926 by newspapers throughout the country. Of 
the total of 1,107 cases tabulated, 116 occurred between the hours 
of 5:00 p. m. and 6:00 p. m. and 109 between the hours of 7:00 
p. m. and 8:00 p. m. During the first 11 months of 1926, in 
cases where physical conditions were a major factor in causing 
accidents, these were due in 102 cases to fog, snow or rain, in 56 
cases to defects in the vehicles and in 35 cases to skidding 


HIGHWAY ACCIDENTs occur between hours of 5:00 


A Butt placing all bus lines operating in the state of Missouri 
under the control of the Missouri Public Service Commission 
and granting that body the authority to refuse permission to 
operate to bus lines where in its opinion, territories are properly 
served by railways, has been prepared for early introduction 
into the Missouri General Assembly. The bill provides for reg- 
ulation of the bus lines as public utilities, supervising the 
schedules, routes and rates. One clause of the bill would em- 
power the commission to refuse to permit a bus line to continue 
to operate regardless of how long it might have been in existence 
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if the comimssion should decide that a continuation of the bus 
service was not necessary for the good of the public. The bill 
also provides for the payment of fees by buses, ranging from 
$20 to $150 per annum depending on their capacity. 


A Correction 


In the December Motor Transport Section, in reporting the 
Chicago meeting of the Railroad Motor Transport Conference, 
R. N. Van Doren, and general counsel of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, addressed the meeting, was, 
through a typographical error, referred to as occupying that posi- 
tion on the Chicago and Eastern Illinois. 


vice-president 
who 


Colorado Commission Warns 
Against Irresponsible Independents 


The Colorado Public Utilities Commission has issued a warn- 
ing to the traveling public to make sure of the financial responsi- 
bility of bus lines operating between widely separated cities before 
patronizing them. As a case in point, the commission disclosed 
that a short time ago a number of passengers arrived in Denver, 
Colo., en route in a motor bus from Los Angeles, Cal., to Omaha, 
Neb. A long stop of about three days was made in Denver and 
when the passengers objected they were informed by the driver 
that he could go no farther unless the company provided more 
money. 


Bus Competition with Santa Fe 
in Arizona Disapproved 


The Arizona Corporation Commission has denied certificates 
to two applying bus lines for permission to operate buses in com- 
petition with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, through the terri- 
tory near Grand Canyon, Ariz., and between Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Prescott. In its decision the commission recognized that the 
Santa Fe’s service on its rails is adequate and pointed out, in the 
case of the proposed Grand Canyon bus line, that this region has 
been developed through the efforts and expense of the Santa Fe 
and for this reason that it should continue to retain its monopoly 
of transportation. 


New England Gets Exclusive 
Right to Route Formerly Shared 


According to an agreement between the New England Trans- 
portation Company, subsidiary of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, and the Interstate Buses Corporation, the latter has 
surrendered all rights of the Providence, R. I., to Hartford, 
Conn., via Danielson and Willimantic route, heretofore shared 
by it with the railroad bus company. 

Beginning January 5, the New England Transportation Com- 
pany announced, a new schedule, including four round-trips |! 
tween Providence and Hartford and one additional trip between 


ye 


Providence and Danielson 


Railroad Applies for Motor Bus 
Franchise in Porto Rico 


A Porto Rican railroad company has petitioned the Public 
Service Commission of that country for an exclusive franchise 
to operate motor bus lines on highways parallel to its rail lines, 
and in cities and towns through which these lines pass, states 
Assistant Trade Commissioner J. R. McKey, San Juan, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce. It purposes, upon 
the establishment of this motor service, greatly to reduce its 
passenger train service. The company operates a little over 
200 miles of main line and about 20 miles of branch line, touch- 
ing nearly all of the cities and towns of importance on the 
coastal plain around the Island. Its main line out of San Juan 
traverses the neck of the peninsula between the old city and 
the new suburbs, parallel to the highways traveled by not 
only all of the buses operating within the city, but those oper- 
ating inter-urban out of San Juan. 

At present approximately 281 motor buses are operating in 
the Island, the largest number used by one operating concern 
being 30. This company and five others operate 57 buses in 








San Juan. In addition, about 97 buses are being run in the city 


by individuals or companies each having only 1 or 2 vehicles. 


About 78 enterprises, operating some 127 vehicles, provide inter- 
ban service [he franchise sought would, apparently, affect 
' the operators in San Juan, but probably at least 50 or 
60 per cent of those providing interurban service, or service in 
citic er an San Juan. These operators are preparing to 
present strong opposition to the granting of the franchise. 


Statistics of the Passenger Motor Transport Industry 
B Auto- 


division of the American 


epnort sie | tre Dus 


‘ , , : +} , | " . ‘ - 
! e A gives e tollowing figures showing the status 
‘ n lustry at the close of 1926 
Estimated buses Estimated 

perated 1926 valuation 1926 
Intrastate 1 . ric $2. $192,000,000 
Inter ate mot F 0 12,000,000 
Flect : : ' ries 6.106 33,500,000 
Ste ! 50¢ 3,500,000 
40,6 241,000,000 
: ; te s 300,000 
i ers 1,900,000,000 
FF « ’ 15.20 00.000 

Esti ate : cor ca fs $608,000,000.( 
I : ‘ le $0.04 
; $0.32 


Interstate Operator Competing with 
Railroad Not Allowed to Operate Intrastate 


An independent | perator doing an imterstate business b 
tween the New Jersey Communities of Maplewood, Orange and 
East Orang approval of the New Jersey Board of 
Public Utility Comn ssioners to become an intrastate carrier by 
operating only between the three communities mentioned above 

ey City has had its application denied. 

[he New Jersey territory served by this line is in the Dela 


anna & Western suburban zone. The bus oper 
ator desired to establish the Jersey City terminus (at the Journal 
Square station of the Hudson and Manhattan tubes), apparently, 
to avoid the ferry trip to New York 
The commis n finding adversely, said in part 
Che railroad company provides passenger train service between 
May S 1 Orange, Orange, East Orange, Newark, Har 
rison and H ker \t the Hoboken terminal passengers maj 
travel via tube to Journ il square and New York 
‘It does not appear that, at the present time, there is such com 
mut f é s between Jersey City and the other New 
Jersey mur is to require additional transportation facil- 
ities t is evident that if it were not for the fact that passengers 
may take the tube trains at Journal square: for New York the 
petitioner would not undertake the bus operation. As incidental 
t at han the main object of the operation it is proposed to 
t ict local business between the bus termini 
iilure to approve the local consents will not deprive the peti 
tioner of any right not now possessed by him to conduct a 
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through transportation business to and from New York. It may 
be that there would be a saving to the operator if the buses ran 
to Journal square only, leaving the passengers to continue by tube 
trains to New York, and it may be also that some of the through 
passengers using: the buses would prefer to change at Journal 
square than continue their trips by bus to New York. 

“If it appeared that the train service afforded to the terminal 
at Hoboken failed to provide a convenient method of transporta- 
tion for those desiring to connect with tube trains for New York, 
or that there is a demand for additional trains which the rail- 
road is unwilling to supply, the operation of buses to the station 
at Journal square would be justified. But these conditions do not 
appear to exist. Nor does it appear that those living along the 
Lackawanna who would take buses to Journal square and who 
have no intention of taking trains from the tube station there 
are subjected to a material disadvantage because such buses are 
not operated. Tube trains from the railway terminal are run at 
frequent intervals, connecting with trains for Journal square. 

“The fact that the present bus route to New York City is 
largely patronized is not evidence that there is a community of 
nterest between Journal square and the other municipalities in 
New Jersey which would make necessary the proposed operation. 

“The effect of the proposed route is to superimpose on all the 
existing facilities a seryice that is now adequately 
such facilities.” 


numerous 
handled | y 


Orders for Equipment 


Tue Cuicaco & Atton has ordered two eight-wheel Versare 
highway coaches from the Versare Corporation, Albany, N. Z 
This equipment will be used on the second Alton bus line ex- 
tending from Springfield, Ill, to Joliet. The Alton now has four 


Versare coaches. 


Motor Transport Officers 


G. E. Sick will henceforth have charge of motorization 
studies, installation and supervision on the Central region of 
the Pennsylvania. G. F. Dell will perform similar duties on 


the Eastern region. 


Among the Manufacturers 


D. A. Andrews, service manager of the Continental Mo- 
tors Corporation, Detroit, Mich., has been promoted to as- 


sistant sales manager. 


The Cleveland Tanning Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced the origination and production of a new grade of 
leather called Cletan. This leather is particularly adapted 
to railroad car and motor coach upholstery. It is said not 


to be affected by heat, cold or moisture, and can be produced 
in any color combination. 








Garford Buses in Service in Cincinnati 











